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[am then for, and would die for, monarchy, facred monarchy ; for if there be 
any thing facred among{t men, it muft be the anointed soverriGn of his people: 
and EVERY DIMINUTION OF HIS POWER IN WAR, OR IN PEACE, IS AN INFRINGE- 
MENT UPON THE REAL LIBERTIES OF THE SUBJECT. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
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A Letter to the Rev. Francis Stone, M. A. Recior of Cold Norton, 
Eijex. In Reply to his Sermon preached at the Fifitation at 
Danbury, on the 8th of July, 1806. By the Rev. Edward 
Naves, M. A. Reétor of Biddenden, Kent. 8vo. Pp. 70. 
Rivingtons. 1807. 


AD Mr. Stone’s Sermon been confined to the Clergy before 
whom it was delivered, or had its circulation been limited 

to the Clergy in general, we fhould have thought a tingle hour 
beftowed on it, for the purpofe of detecting its fallacious arga- 
ments, unfounded affertions, and impudent perverfions, a wocful walte 
of time.» But when it is confidered, that through the mediam 
of the prefs, and by the influence of an aétive and numerous 
party, its circulation has been widely extended among the dil- 
ferent claffes of fociety, we cannot but think that the man who 
devotes any portion of his time to the expofure of its mif- 
chievous contents, renders an acceptable fervice to the public, 
and is entitled to their beft thanks. That Mr. Naves has all 
the advantage in this controverfy, if controverfy it may be ealled, 
which fuperiority of talents, knowledge, and learning can infare, 
and that {till greater advantage which arifes from the truth and 
jultice of the caufe which he has efpoufed, is manifeft through- 
out every page of his Letter. That litthe which is new could be 
faid on a fubject which has been fo trequently and fo deeply 
difeuffed by men of the higheft abilities, of the profoundeft know- 
ledge, and of the greateft erudition, muft be obvious to every learned 
reader; but that Mr. Nares bas the merit of happily adapting his 
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arguments to the particular objections to which they apply; of plae- 
ing the weaknefs, the prefumption, and the ignorance of his adverf- 
ary ina prominent and tiriking point of view, no one who perufes 
his tract can pofiibl y deny. He thus ftates the point at iffue 
between themi, as far as regards the authority by which the 
queftion is to be decided. 


* You affume as your general principle, in the title of your difcotrfe, 

that * Fewi/h Prophecy is the fole criterion to diftinguifh betaveen genine and 
Jfpurious Chrifiian Scripture.” 1 would with then, Sir, to have leave to afk, 
if you and I fhould happen to dilagree, as to the interpretation and ap- 
plication of the Jewith Prophecies, wat criterion is to fettle /uch ditferences? 
I would with to afk this, becaufe throughout your whole Sermon, you do 
mott effentially differ from me in regard to the Jewifh Prophecies, in con- 
tempt, as itappears to me, not only of found critici{m, but of all evangelical, 
apoftolical, and, I would add, even the divine authority of our Saviour him- 
felf. fay, it appears to me fo. Here then we are already at iflue; here 
we certainly want fome other criterion to fettle our differences, at the very 
outfet; and 1 will tell you Sir, fairly, what appears to me to be a principal 
difficulty in the way of our ever coming to an agreement upon the points in 
debate between us; You fay, that the Jewifh Prophecies are the fole criterion 
of fpurious and genuine Chriltian Scripture; J fay, that genuine Chriftian 
Scripture is a criterion to help us to a right underftanding of Jewifh Prophecy. 
This you cannot admit upon your principle, but / cannot give it up; becaule, 
to do fo, I muft fairly facrifice the authority of St. Paul to that of the Rector 
of Cold Norton. I fay, confiitently with your principle, you cannot admit 
of any appeal to the New Teftament to determine the fenfe of the prophecies, 
Udo not-fay that you always abide by your own principle, for I think you, 
in a great meafure, give itup in your Sermon; where you particularly refer 
us to the (triking incident of our Saviour’s difcourfe with the two difciples 
in their walk to the village of Emmaus, ‘ O Fools, and flow of heart,’ {aid 
the bleffed Jefus, * to believe all that the prophets have Ipoken; Ought not Chrif 
to have fuffered thefe things, and to enter into his glory? and beginning at Mofes 
and all the Prophets, he expounded to them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himfelf.’” 


Mr. Nares juftly contends that this paflage proves that our 
Saviour’s expofitions of Jewith Prophecy were neceffary, even in 
his time, to the right underftanding of fuch Prophecy; and na- 
turally infers that a reference to the New Tettament is now necefla- 
ry to a juft comprehenfion of the Prophecies in the Old. Mr. 
Stone, like all his predeceffors in the fame crooked path, admits 
only fuch parts of the New Tettament as immediately ferve his 
purpofe to be authentic, and rejects as fpurious all that are 
adverfe to his conceptions, or dettructive of his conclufions. On 
this difhoneft mode of proceeding Mr. Nares comments with 
appropriate feverily. 

Tt is odd, Sir, how you Unitariant, (as you call yourfelves) receive 
or reject the word of God juft as you think proper. In Dr, Prieflley’s 
Note; on the Bible, now lying on my table, (a pofihumous work in 4 He 
fee he gives credit to the annunciation, but rejects the miraculous conception ; 
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that is, he will believe that an angel appeared, but he will not believe what 
the angel announced. For | think, if the angel did /appear, nothing can be 
more manifeft than that it was a miraculous conception that he announced, 
Dr. P. thinks fo much otherwie, that he even cites the 34th verfe of the 
firit chapter of St. Luke, to prove that Mary ‘ expreffed no furprife that the 
Mefliah fhould be born in the ufual courfe of generation ;’ that is, (if it is 

fible to under{tand his views of the fubject,) Mary obje&ing her virginity, 
and the angel declaring that nothing was impofh le with God, meant 6 
more than that though fhe was ¢hen a virgin, yet the Methah fhould (in due 
cour fe of time, for Dr. P. muft mean this) ipring from her loins: but, as 
Jreneeus fays. ‘ Quid magnum aut quod Signum ficret, in eo quod adolefcentula 
* concipiens ex Viro peperifict, quod evenit omnibus que pariunt mulicribus.” 
—Adverf. Heres. Lib, Il] xxvii. Andif this was rea!!y the purport of 
Mary’s expoftulatio n, what becomes of the following paflages ? (1 write to 
the learned, Sir, that is, if [may be pe rmitted, thr uch you, at leaft to 
the Clergy of £ijex). What becomes » 1 fay, of the following paflage, 
Avye deh oe ri luck? aro Te vorvev. loromicer ae xpocitatia auT@ 4 arenes Ku; je mee 
marinate THY yore ime waive. Kas OTK ETINDEKEN AYTHN, fa; 3 frexe rly inde 
aTKS To lw TOTOKOY te TT. °— Matt. ‘ <4, 25. Dr. P. does not in this work 
rejet, or even difpute the two firit ch: apters of Mathew, as you do, Sir; 
he even refers to the very veries I cite, and even adopts notes to the fame pur- 
port from Mr. Turner ‘and Dr. Jebb; fo that thefe are the reaf nings of 
more than one of your party. If you have any doub: about the term tyinwoxer, 
Irefer you to the authorities cites by Parkhurft, Leigh in his Critica Sacra, 
and Beza in loco.” 


Dr. Prieftley had infinitely more learning than his impotent 
imitator of Cold Norton, but certain!y not more boldnefs nor con- 
fidence. Mr. Stone’s peryerfions of Scripture are fuch as to excite 
aftonifhment at his unfeeling impudence, fill worfe than at bis 
ie ignorance. Aware of the force of the m ~ ay 

rophecy, in the 14th, 15th, 16th v. of the VIilth of Muaiah, 
which St. Matthew appeals, he firft calls the Apott! e an Impojlor, 
and then confidently denies that the Prophecy “ Behold a virgin 
fhall conceive, &c.” had any reference to the miraculous conception, 
Which he ridicules as a Hdtitious miracle, and boldly infitis that it re- 
lated to a different event, which was to occur in three years alter 
its delivery, in the reign of Ahaz, king of Judab. A man who will 
fo argue, will maintain any thing, and is fearcely worthy an anfwer, 
We pafs over a long train of found argument and of ingenious de- 
tections, which docs not eafily admit of abridgment, and come to 
the concluding part of the Letter, which contains fome forcible 
argumenta ad hominem, more likely, we fufpect, to make an iu- 
preflion on Mr. Stone ‘than any other. 


“And now, Sir, we are drawing to a conclufon.—At P- 35, you reca- 
Pitulate the conquc{ts you have achieved! You have ‘ fully e. pofed,’ you 
a; and evinced the abfurdity of the miraculous conception and Supernatural 

b of Fefus; the Arian and Athanafian Trinities ; and that difgu/ling imp 
pei of the _faticfabion of Divine Fuflice, by the vicarious punifhment of 
Cori” And *1 glory,’ you =. in expofing them to comtempt and ridicule 
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before this re/pe@able audience of my brethren, and of the reprefentatives of 
our refpective parithes, becaufe they operate as infurmountable obftacles to the 
converfion of Jews and Infidels.’ [ hope, Sir, there were no Jews or Infidels 
prefent, forown your fake: for though, Sir, their ridicule might have fallen on 
your refpectable audience, who I truft in God fincerely believe all that you have 
fo wantonly, fo infolently, and yet fo weakly derided, their contempt mult have 
fallen on yourfelf, for prefuming to exercife the office of aminifter in a church, 
fo corrupt and idolatrous, as you reprefeat the Church of England to be. Nay, 
Sir, had Dr. Prieftley but been alive, and prefent, he would have told you 
the fame thing ; for in his Difcourfe, I remember, he reprefents all ¢ Unita. 
zians, who continue in the Church of England,’ as engaged in ‘ countenancing 
a mode of worfhip, which, if they were queftioned about it, they could not 
deny to be, according to their own principles, idolatrous and blafphemvus.’— 
Dijecurfes on various Subje&s, p. 90.—Indeed, Sir, I tremble for the confe. 
quences of fuch prevarication. 

But, at p. 37, you find another occafion for g/ory in a prior event of your 
life, ‘ upwards of thirty years ago!’ (Such, Sir, thenat lea{t feems to be the 
date of your objections to the worlhip you have been ever fince countenancing 
and affiiting in!!) You glory in having ¢ affociated,’ (at leaft you look back to 
it with * Acarifelt gitisfaction’) ‘with fome of your brethren in addrefling the 
Houfe of Commons, in favour of fubftituting fubfcription to the Scriptures, as 
the fole rule of the faith, preaching,and practice of Chriftian Minifters ; in lieu 
of'any human formula of faith, or any human fy{tem of divinity whatever.’ 
Now, Sir, I cannot conceive why you fhould ever have petitioned for fuch a 
change, if your own practice is right. Surely, Sir, if the Vith Article of 
the Church can indemnify you (as you pretend, and even propofe to prove ) for 
a breach and contempt of the other XXXVIII; any Jew, Turk, infidel, or 
heretic, might as fafely and as reafonably minifter in the Church of England, 


as yourfelf; and if they are not encouraged to do fo, by the affurances you 


give them, nay even will not, in any manner, join usin our forms of worhhip, 
notwithitanding your own ¢ Calls’ to them, what can we infer from it, Sir, 
but that Aonour and con/cience prevent them? And that Jews, Turks, infidels, 
and heretics, know how to be more confiftent than yourfelf?” 


Nothing that we could fay could give additional ftrength to 
thefe juft obfervations; and having given fufficient proofs of the 
ability with which this Letter is written to recommend it to the at- 
tention of the public,we fhall only add, that Mr.Nares has completely 
fucceeded in the confutation and expofure of an adverfary, from 
whofe age and profetlion we fhould have expected better things. 
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Mrs. Weft’s Letters to a Young Lady. 
(Continued from p. 230.) 


THE fecond volume of this work (to which our prefent animad- 
verfions will be confined) contains five Letters, three of which are 
on the fubject of Religion. The firf of thefe is a continuation of 
the Calviniftic Controverfy ; the fecond relates to the Tenets of 
rational Chriftians, or Unitarians; and inthe third the Duty of 
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fudying the Scriptures, and the Neceflity of religious Conformity, 
are enforced. We have already delivered our opinion ou the di- 
rection Of female attention to confroverfial Divinity ;—and have, 
at the fame time, apprized our readers, that Mrs. Weft has taken 
the right fide of the quefiion in thole controverfies ou which the 
has touched. We fhall extract her clofing remarks on the Cal- 
viniitic Methodifts, which difplay much good feute. 


¢ T have been thus copious on what I feel to be a very painful fubje&t, on 
account of the rapid progrefs which ecclefia(tical infubordination is making, 
efpecially among the humbler walks of life. I have not ufed the name of 
evangelical, affumed by our opponents, out of reproach; nor yet by any 
means as acquiefuing in the arrogant pretenfion, that they have a fuperior 
right to the title, or that the light of the gofpel is no where diftufed in this 
ifland, but where they have raifed the ftandard of feparation from the church, 
or furreptitioufly attempted to pafs for her only genuine offspring. Lefs dan- 
ger refults to our eftablifhment from open foes, than from thofe who excite 
difputations under the pretext of zealous duty. I call upon thefe, in the 
name of God, to fay why, if they really teach the fame doctrine as their 
clerical brethren, they affect to confider themfelves as a diftinét body? Why 
do they treat their fellow-labourers with contempt and obloquy? Why do 
they lay claim to fuperior knowledge, illumination, and purity, and prevent 
the advantages which would refult from mutually labouring to promote the 
interefts of unity and holinefs? Difcord is not only the natural impediment, 
but the predi@ed hinderance to the progrefs of the gofpel of peace. Are they 
difputing about words only? Can vague expreflions, or peculiar ftyle in the 
preacher, be a jultifiable caufe of contention? Or can nice points and fubtil- 
ties, which few can comprehend, and all muft ufe much circumfpection and 
precifion to {tate with accuracy, be a defence for fchifm? Can fuch pretences 
jultify them at the day of judgement for all the mifchiefs which angry difputa- 
tions occafion? If worldly motives influence their conduct ; if they clamour 
for.fame, eminence, or valuable preferment, they mutt refign all pretenfions to 
finglenefs of heart. If they really imagine, that the interefts of true Cirif- 
tianity can be promoted by inflaming the imaginations, perplexing the under- 
ftandings, and unfixing the principles of their ignorant auditors, by their 
continually expatiating on obfcure and diforganizing topics, we may pity the 
confufion of their minds, and give thofe allowances to their fincerity which we 
detract from their fanity. 

“‘] may poflibly alarm the well-intentioned part of fuch feceders, by 
tran{cribing the opinion of the learned tranflator of Mofheim. Speaking of 
the dangers to be apprehended to the Proteftant religion, he obferves-—* If 
* Popery fhould any way be re-introduced, it muft be through the means of 
. fanaticifm ; which by difcrediting free inquiry, decrying human learn- 
‘ing, and encouraging thofe pretended illuminations and impulfes which 
* give the imagination an undue afcendant in religion, lays weak minds open 
* to the feductions of a church which has always made its conquefts by wild 
* vifions and falfe miracles. Cry down reafon, preach up implicit faith, make 
* inward experience the teft of truth, extinguifh free inquiry, and the main 
‘barriers to Popery will be removed.’ : 

** Supported by fuch authority, 1 will venture to give my opinion, that itine- 
rant Calvinifts* little fufpeét how far they are advanced toward the moft odious 





“ * By this phrate is meant all who leave their regular teachers, 
doétrines 
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doétrines of papery. But, indeed, thofe who fet off with a violent refoluting 
to pet as far as pofhible from what they hate, are ever doomed to run ina cir. 
cle, and thus finally meet what they determine toaveid, For, not to draw the 
obvious parallel between the lying wonders of the Romith church and the 
extraordinary interpofitions of Heaven which they ttyle providences and 
experiences, 18 not their pafhon for gifted preachers, that ts, for enthafiattical 
coxcombs deftitute of learning, exactly fimilar to the Romith doéinne, which 
holds the power of the prieft ta be not only «de ‘aratory and miniflerial, but 
effeniial and concl ive ? atenet that our church tolemnly ab;ures*® How hall 
we elfe account for the inconveniencies to which thete eager hearers expofe 
themlelves, by deferting the more regular miniiter of then own perfuafions, to 
follow him who has had the dave call’ It is certain that among thele people 
populartry ts never lafling, and the benefit of holy worthip always feems to 
depend upon thofe who adminifier it. ‘The merit allo which they feem to 
attach to the long journeys and fevere privations that they undergo to hear a 
fine new man, favours greatly of the juppoled benefits that were formerly 
afcribed to penances and pilgrimages. Do thee profeiied haters of anti- 
chrilt and lovers of liberty know, that their favourite doctrine, that no one 
fhould fubimt to the civil intlitations of any ftace unlets he had firft given bis 
content to them, was tavented by the agents of the papacy to rate the power 
of the Ponuff @er lecular princes, and was found eminent'y terviceable to the 
clergy of that hierarchy, who, having an unbounded {way over the conf{ciences 
of the people, by making popular authority paramount to regal dominion, cun- 
ningly eftablithed their own tupremacyt ? 

** * Herefies,’ as the venerable Bilhop Horne obferves, ¢ however defeated, 
* however triumphantly aniwered, are only conquered fora time, They feem 
* to make their periodical! revolutions in the church, like comets in the heavens, 
* now difappearing, and now appearing again in their erratic courfe.’ Can 
this be wondered at? It is the dpirit of the myfiery or iniquity, which always 
{peaks ; and when the old embroidered iuit of popery is worn thread-bare, it 
will difpute in the quaint garb of puritanifin.” 


The points of refemblance between Popery and Methodi/n: are 
but little underitood by the great mafs of mankind, who indeed 
are apt to conclude, trom the pomp and pageantry of the former, 
and trom the total abfence of all regard to every decent and de- 
corous form of worthip in the latter, that no two things can be 
more diflimilar, But the pretended miracles of the one, and the 
fenfible experiences of the other, both proceed trom the fame con- 
taminated fource, and exhibit a firiking fimilitude, as well in prin 
ciple as in practice. For a complete proof of this fad the inqul- 
fitive reader is referred to Bidhop Lavington’s book, entitled, “ The 
Eathufiafm of Methoditis and Papitts compared,” publithed in the 
middle of the laft century; which, though the food which it ad- 
minifters may be too ftrong for the fickly appetites of our modern 
religionifs, exhibits a number of curious facts and legitimate con- 
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“ * Articie 26th, 

© + The cuftom among D: eaters and Methodiits, of teachers changing congTe 
gations with each other, is more political than pious, and tarns religion into ad 
eatertaument, 
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clufions which never required to be better known, and which 
could never be applied with lefs danger of miftake, 

The author’s annnadvertions on the Unilarians, in the fecond 
‘Letter, are interf{perled with a variety of judicious and, happy re- 
marks. In the following note, fhe alludes, > fuppoje, to Mrs. 
Cre/pigny’ s Letters to her Son, and to the Monthiy Review; but, 
jurely, where her object was to expole unfound and dangerous 
criticilm, fhe fhould not have Jeft her readers to guef/s at the 
critics. 


« There cannot be a fairer fpecimen of the ftyle of criticifm which is em- 
ployed to fhake the foundations of religious principle, than the following re- 
marks on the maternal inflructions which a lady of tathion addrefled to her fon, 
The relpectable author had had the hardihood to exch ange vague and inde- 
finite admonitions, for an exprefs recommend ation of the n: ational faith. 
‘With reipect to the do@rines of Chriffianity, without combating the poti- 
‘tions here laid down, we confefs we thould have been better pleafed, if the 
‘ orthodox faith of the fair writer had been offered to her pupil in a more 
‘ modeft and lets decided tone, When an author's tenets are founded folely 
‘on the authority of the Englih tranflation of the New Teftament, which 
‘ may chance to convey more or lefs than the original fairly ampiies, a ce rtain 
‘degree of dithdence fhould furely accompany atiertions, efpecially on points 
‘ which are yet contefted among the learned divines of the reformed churches. 
‘A fingle text may be good verbal proof, and fuch as may prove fatisfactory 
‘to fair divines; but there are others who would hefitate to eftablith their 
* faith on fuch flender grounds, and they would recollect the remark of the 
‘poet: In religion 

* What damned error, but fome fober brow 

€ Will blefs it, and approve it with a text. SHAKSPEARE,’ 
Might not one afk the author of this ingenious mode of combating fair divines, 
on what fing/e text has our church founded any of its doctrines? Isat impofhble 
for a mere Englith reader to obtain fach a view of the controverfy, as to dif- 
cover which party brings the {trongeft {criptural evidence, or moit ably fup- 
ports its opinion : > | prefume, the condutors of this review only mean to 
prohibit orthodox females from ufing a decided tone ; for | recolle& that the 
daring affertions of an audacious advocate of impiety and revolt received no 
barth 1 reproof; but the public were invited to read der writings, by calling them 
ipirited and original.” 


[t isa lamentable thing that fuch critics fhould have been al- 
lowed, for fo many years, to difleminate their mitchievous princi- 
ples and heterodox opinions, with a view to check the circulation 
ot found do¢trine, and to poifon the minds of the rifing genera- 
tion; without any attempt to expofe their nefarious machinations, 
and to refit their deftructive effects.—In a fublequent note, Mrs. 
Weft refers to thefe fame Critics. 


“ The Monthly Reviewers for October 1804, page 216, inquire, ‘ what 
advantage the pious author’ of a work then under confideration * can fuppofe 
the youthful reader will derive, from being told that the Trimity created the 
world?” I {uppofe the youthful reader is one who has been dedicated des the 
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Trinity in baptifm. He muft therefore derive fome valuable information is 
learning, (if he has never before been taught) that the God whom he has vowed 
to obey, is the creator of ali thingsvifible and invifible in heaven and in earth.” 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The pafflage in the Monthly Review is too curious not to be 
quoted entire. The book under review was “ The Sacred Mirror; 
or Compendious Hiftory of Scripture Hiftory, by the Rev. Tho. 
mas Smith ;’—the Critic {peaks generally well of the work, but 
puts the queftion noticed by Mrs. Wett, adding —® or from feeing 
that doctrine praved trom the circumfiances of our Saviour’s bap- 
tifm? a proof, we muft allow, as fudtle as the trueft {choolmen 
can defire.”—Yes, and a little more fatisfactory than the moft per- 
verfe Unitarian could with. The following is the paflage which 
extorted this fagacious remark from the Reviewer. 


** This was the cleareft demonftration ever given to mortals of the exitt- 
ence of the Hory Trinity ; for though we are told that God (the Father) 
is a confuming fire, and that none can fee him and live; yet upon this folemn 
occafion, the voice of that God iffued from the clouds of heaven whilft his co. 
equal Son ftood by the fide of the Baptilt, and the Holy Ghoft retted vifibly 
upon him, asa confirfation of his divine nature and mifhion.” 


On this the Socinian Critic farther remarks, “ How much better 
would it bave been, bad the author been contented with the fim- 
ple ftatement of the Scriptures, and had he forborne to inculcate 
for doctrines and commandments the glofj/es and deductions of 
men” !—And he gravely advites Mr. Smith “ to expunge ¢he/e 
intricacies in a future edition,” !!—How much better, we fay, would 
it have been had this Critic condefcended to ftate in what part of 
the paffage which he cenfures the g/offes aud deduétions of men 
are fubtiituted for the doctrines and commandments of God !—But, 
no doubt, thele Monthly Reviewers agree with that modeft re- 
former of our fyfiem of education, Mr. Lancafter, that Creeds only 
tend to encourage a fect-making {pirit; aud that the leading doc- 
trines of Chriftianity ought carefully to be excluded from all reli- 
gious treatifes and feripture hiltories; that the fe¢tarians wham 
they have io long encouraged, and to whom they belong, may not 
be moletied in their laudable endeavours to firip their Redeemer 
of his divine character, and to degrade him to a level with them- 
felves! Let them, and the whole herd of Unitarians, who thus 
blaipheme their God, remember, ere it be too late to profit by the 
recollection, that the day will come, when they will be compelled 
to feel the value of a divine Redeemer, and to acknowledge the 
unfpeakable benefit of the atonement! If they deny Aim now, 
have they not reafon to tear that Ae will deny them then? — Let 
them reflect, and tremble! We have faid that the Monthly Re- 
viewers are Unitarians; a patlage in their Review for Augaft 1502, 

age 413, in which they, with the molt unbtuthing impudence, 
declare, “ that they thought the queftion of the Divinity of _ 
1a 
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had been fet at reft for ever,” will fufficiently juttify our affertion, 
and fet the queftion of their principles at rett for ever !—But to 
return from this digreflion;—on the duty of ftudying the Scrip- 
tures Mrs. Wett’s notions are very correct. Indeed the injunction 
to “ fearch the Scriptures,” our obedience to which alone can en- 
able us to give a reaton for the hope that is in us, is fo plain, pe- 
remptory, and imperative, as to leave no room for doubt or hefi- 


tation in the mind of any ferious Chriftian. Having defended. 


our Church Efiablifhment and our Liturgy, the author proceeds 
to make the following obfervations. 


J muft here admit, that all our fectaries (except the Socinians, who make 
reafon paramount to 1 velation, and refolve to difcard what they cannot fully 
explain) plead fcripture as the ground of their opinions; and this leads me to 
confider the mifchiefs that have arifen from private interpretation of difficult 
paflages of holy writ by illiterate and enthufiatiic, and fometimes by learned, 
but uncandid and obftinate people. Has not the Reformation, it ts afked, 
reltored the {criptures to the common people; and does not our church 
authorize, nay enjoin, all her members to fudy them? Molt unqueftionably, 
fo far as moral improvement, or the fundamental rules of faith, are concerned. 
I believe too, that every Englifhman has a right, and is required, to f{tudy the 
laws of his country ; and I think it the duty of all to know fo much of them, as 
to avoid infringing them. But I do not conceive that every underflanding is 
capable of difcerning the exact bounds of regal prerogative, of comprehending 
the law and ufage of parliament, and the origin and foundation of our civil and 
political rights. Few people have leifure to ftudy the ftatutes at large; and 
though you and I ought to know enough to be good fubjeéts, it would be advif- 
able in us both, in cafe of a lawfuit, to be dire€ted by the advice of an able foli- 
citor, We may have fome little notion of the phyfical organization of our 
bodies, and may even dabble fo far in medicine as to prepare a few compounds, 
and adminifter them in trifling indifpofitions; but in cafe of a ferious illnefs, 
we fhould think it madnefs not to call in fuperior judgement. And fhall we 
controvert thofe religious principles which are eftablifhed by laborious inveftiga- 
tion and profound learning, with the knowledge derived from flight inveftiga- 
tion and fuperficial refearch ? I will not afk you, whether we fhall refign our 
national creed tranfmitted to us from apoftolical times, and adopt the fancies 
of illuminated cabblers, brain-fick weavers, or philofophiftical half-educated 
{ceptics, whom we fhould ridicule for coxcombs if they prefumed to give an 
opinion ref{peéting the temperature of our pulfe or the management of our for- 
tune, and yet are willingly fubmitted to, as expounders of the oracles of God? 
This queftion is to you happily unappropriate ; but it is really neceflary to many, 
who, but for this ridiculous mixture of pride and fervility, this {trange proftra- 
tion of the liberty of which they are fo tenacious, to the quackery that they 
would defpife in the common affairs of life, might pafs for intelligent people.” 


It is no lefs firange than true, that thoufands of unhappy fana- 
tics, with minds perverted and feelings corrupted by the mad rav- 
Ings of itinerant teachers, make no fcruple to confign the care of 
their fouls to the moft illiterate and ignorant of men, whom they 
Would not entraft with the care of their ¢i//, if it contained only a 
few fhillings, To tolerate fuch practices is to afford encourage- 

ment 
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ment to irreligion; the legiflature ought, at.leaft, fo far to inter. 
fere as to compel diflenting teachers of every denomination to re. 
fidence, and to allow none to ofliciate who have not a fixed and 
fiationary congregation. This indifference tothe rapid and alarm. 
tng growth of the heinous fin of fchifm cannot be viewed without 
a mixed fentimentof apprehenfion and difguft, by any fincere 
member of the Church of Chriti. he author’s brief view of this 
dubject is firictly juti. 


~~ ~~, ee hUlUcreeee UO ehlUCUCUrrlUlC( MK 


‘© May we not now inquire, wat are the figns of the times in which we 
hve? Within our church there isa {chifm, in which the old Pharifaical 
upercilioufnefs, of ¢ ftand apart, I am more holy than thou,’ is too apparent, 
Beyond her pale, we fee new. modes of worfhip multiplied, and difunion en- 
grafted on diffention. The church of Scotland, which was one of the firf 
to rejeét prefcription, and to venture boldly in untried paths, terrified at the 
unwarrantable licence affumed by her refractory members*, is forced to refume 
the renounced reftraint of ecclefiaftical coercion. With us, the blefling of 
toleration has fet in the curfes of fanaticifm, fcepticifm, and licentioulnefs, 
Hofts of ignorant felf-fufficient preachers are yearly licenfed to miflead the 
weak and irrefolute, and to infpire the illiterate with contempt for their pro- 
per pafiors. Among the higher ranks, the latitudinarian gains many converts 
to the attractive found of liberality, and enlarged opinons; and from the 
fatitudinarian the fcale of error mounts to infidelity. But indifference is the 
more prevailing charatteriftic of this age ; and it is fo very prevalent among 
the higher circles, that ferioufnefs and devotion are conftantly confounded 
with fectarian enthufialm. The duty of worfhipping the God of our fathers 
is made to depend upon convenience, upon fafhion, upon a warm chapel, or 
upon an agreeable preacher. From the lives of thefe nominal Chriftians, or 
from the repulfive manners of thofe who ‘ make broad their phylaCteries, and 
* enlarge the hem of their garments,’ the well-bred deift, and mere mora] maa 
of the world, affect to form their notion of the influence of religion upon the 
heart and mind. Alas! that the many thoufands, who in this ifland have 
‘never bowed the knee to Baal,’ nor omitted that ‘ worfhip in fpirit and 
‘truth’ which our Creator prefcribes, would fometimes emerge from their be- 
loved retirement, and fhew an admiring world, * Virtue in her own fhape how 
“ lovely.’ ” 


- _eelO rr ieelC memeerelC eOCOlC MmlC MnO eeeeelC(CiN“ lll !lUCU — Ss -_2 fS. of 


In a note Mrs. Weft relates the following fingular anecdote on 
the authority of anew/paper. We with the had referred us to the 
paper, that we might have feen the names of the parties, and have 
given them fome appropriate adinonitions. 


ot tte Gee Lo ee, eee hlUcrlr re lc rrr eellcC(ir re UmUlC(<Cr |! 


“* The following anecdote is given on new{paper teftimony, with a wihh that 
tt may have had no foundation in truth ; for it will then aét as a caution, inftead 
of acenfure: A New Jerufalem teacher furreptitioufly obtained an appoint- 
ment to a meeting belonging to fome regular diffenters. A trial at law en- 
fued; and the preacher. who had been an itinerant mufic-mafter and petty 
fhopkeeper, was defended by his very elaborate counfel, who is faid to have 
introduced David's fkill upon the harp, and the humble profeflions of the 








“ * For this account of the flate of the preflytery in Scotland, fee Dr. Hill’s 
Theological Iniututes. 
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apofiles, as a parallel that was applicable to this {chifmatic’s change of oceupa- 

tion. Did this learned gentleman not know, or did he purpofely forget, that 

thele apottles were miraculoufly endowed by the Spirit of God with all know. 

ledge, all faith, and the power of curing all difeafes? What refemblance 

then can poffibly exift between thefe fupernaturally inftructed teachers, and 

an ignorant and (as was clearly ksi g knavifh mechanic? Surely the wit 
i 


of this ablurd comparifon is too {trained to pals, even in a carelefs auditory, as 
an excufe for its tallehood and irreverence.” 


On the fubjeét of the too-prevailing fin of fuicide, whether con- 
fidered as a fign of the times, or as a flagrant contempt of divine 
authority, the author’s fentiments are entitled to praife. 


“The prevalence of fuicide is another inftance by which we may judge of 
the ftate of religion in this kingdom ; for unquetionably, unleds it proceed 
from mental derangement, we muft pronounce the felt-murderer ignorant of 
the obligations and power of Chrittianity. If he really believed in God, 
would he dare to ruth uncalled into his prefence, or make the laft ation of 
his life a crime of which he never can repent? The prevalence of this offence 
‘among the Papans of cld times is indifputable; it was even confidered as 
fomewhat of a brave and commendable aciion, by which their greatett and 
wife(t men, and their moft virtuous women, heroically refolved to efcape from 
pain, difgrace, and forrow, Equally indifputable is the fact, that the religion 
of Jefus conquered this daring propenfity ; fince its moft eminent profeflors 
deemed it lefs infamous to expire in excruciating tortures as public criminals, 
than gently to languifh away with the mock dignity of a Seneca, or to tear 
open their own bowels with the ruthlefs frenzy of a Cato. The revival of 
this humour of felf deitruGiion in France is fo notorious, that it is lamented 
even by thofe who {tili fee, in that atheiftical revolution, much to admire, and 
who fruitlefsly wifh to paliiate all its enormities*. 

“ Self-murder, when it is not a fudden aé@t of macnefs or pafhon, muft pro- 
ceed from the fullen refolve of wounded pride, confcious of merit and impa- 
tient of difappointment. How oppofite is this temper to the felf abafement, 
the lowly refignation of a chriftian foul, who receives temporal calamities as 
the deferved chaftifements of his Father and his God, and who hopes, through 
his mercy, not only the pardon of his fins, but the promifes annexed to patient 
fubmiffion! It is thofe who prefume to think highly of their own defervings, 
who depend upon merit, who demand reward, and who limit their views of 
happinefs to temporal poffeffien on this fide Jordan, ¢hat who are moft inclined, 
like treacherous fentinels, to defert the poft which they deem unworthy of 
their high defervings. 

“ Suicide, therefore, is moft frequently the ftern determination of indignant 
deifm, warring in its pride againft the will of the Highelt. It often too pro- 
ceeds from the keen tortures of accufing confcience, or from a poignant fenfe 
ofthe embarraffments and anxieties to which a life of puilt generally expofes 
the offender. Divines have remarked, that as, in this life, the natural confe- 
quences of fin often continue to purfue the offender, in the fhape of bodily pain 
orcalamity, long after he has become fincerely penitent for his faults, the 
heathens had no chance of difcovering, from what they faw of the Almighty’s 
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* It is afhrmed, on an average calculation, that five Frenchmen perifli in 


two days by their own hands. See Holcroft’s Travels into France. 
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providential government of the world, that the eternal confequences of fin 
would ever be remitted. As Chriftians have brighter hopes on this import. 
ant fubjeAl, penitence is now bound by fironger bonds to endure the temporal 
afflictions which it is confcious of deferving, from the hope that its prefent re. 
fignation may cancel its former mifdeeds, and, in the lan; guage of the apoitle, 
that it * may live to bring forth fruits meet for repentance.’ 

«© There are yet other reafons which bind the Chriftian even to a jovlefs and 
miferable exiftence. _ In a probationary ftate, the time of trial cannot be 
over till our Matter bids ‘ us reft from our labours.’ The dying flame, which 
feems expiring in the focket, may yet caft out a light fufficient to recall fome 
wandering connexion from the broad road of deftru@tion, Are we not in the 
hands of'a merciful God, who willeth not the eternal death of a finner? and 
may we not hope, that if we patiently abide his fummons, he will not remove 
us hence, but * with all due advantage for eternity,'when we fhall be in a holy 

* difpofition of foul, in a perfec renunciation of the guife of this mad and fin. 
© ful world*?’ 

‘¢ That the = crime of felf-defiru€tion by a€tual violence has not yet made 
fuch progrefs"among{t us, as it has done amongft our revolutionized and 
illuminzed neighbours, affords great folace to the reflecting mind, anxious to 
diicover fome grounds tor confiding in the protection of the Mott High during 
our prefent arduous confli@. But the frequency of that felf-deftruction which 
is accomphifhed by diflipation and vice prefents a lefs confolatory profped. 
However, as this {pecies of fuicide does not aflume fuch determined hoftiiity 

to Heaven in its afpect, we may charinably hope that a death-bed is /ometimes 
the feene of ¢rue repentance.” 


‘The wretched being who, fick of life, and anxious to end 1 
would not be weaned trom his horrible purpofe by fuch ccntion 
tions as thole which are here fuggefied to him, would be deaf to 
any ar; grants which we could offeran fupport of them. 

Of the laty unpofed on every Chriftian to receive the facra- 
ment Mis. Weft entertains the moft jatt conception, and fhe en- 
deavours to imprets it on the minds of her readers with appro- 
priate earne five Is. 


‘* Nothing can be more authoritative and obligatory than the folemn declata- 
tion which our Saviour made to the amazed Synagogue at Capernaum; 
‘ Verily, verily, I fay unto you, except ye eat of the fleth of the Son of Man, 
© and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whofo eateth my fieth, and 

‘ drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, and I will raife him up at the latt day. 
* For my fleth is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. As the living 
¢ Father hath fent me, and I live by ‘the Father; fo he that eateth me, even 
‘he fall live by me.’ If we combine this explanation of the benefits of the 
facrament, with the narrative of our Lord’s breaking the bread and blefling 
the wine, and delivering them to his apoftles, commanding them to ‘ do fo in 
* remembrance of him,” we mutt difcern the pofitive obligation which all Chrif- 
tians lie under to partake of this memorial of their redemptiont. We 





“ * See the admirable prayers in the fervice for Eafter Eve, in Nelfon’s 
Companion to the Fafts and Feftivals. 


“+ See Bifhop Cleaver’s fermons on the nature of the facrament. 
know 
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know from infpired teflimony, that the primitive church was e@fftant and 
frequent in the ule of this outward vifible fign of the inward fpiritual grace; for 
there are many allufions to this holy rite in the Aéts and the Eprftles, befide 
directions for the orderly management of the cuchariftical feaft contained in the 
eleventh chapter of the firft of Corinthians, How grace and pardon are con- 
veyed to the fouls of thofe communicants who, with fincere taith and devout 
minds, partake of this holy ordinance, remains among the fecrets of the Molt 
High. It was no more neceflary that we fhould penetrate into this myftery, 
than that we fhould comprehend all God’s part of the covenant of prace; but 
though the reafons on which his purpofes are founded are hidden from 
curiofity, his determinations, and the promifes annexed to his commands, ar 
lainly difclofed, to excite faith and to ftimulate obedience. “The humble are 
inftructed, the wife in their own conccit are left uninformed. 

“ Js it true that our Lord has declared, * Except ye eat the flefh of the Son 
‘of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you?’ Is it alfo an acknow- 
ledged fact, that immediately preceding the laft {cenes of his mortality he took 
bread and wine, bleffed them, pronounced them his body and blood, and com- 
manded his dilciples to receive thofe confecrated elements in * remembrance of 
‘him?’ .How dare we then, knowing thefe things to be true, omit the rite, 
difobey the command, and brave the threatening? Alas! being united with 
the Saviour of the world in {piritual communion, is of far lefs conlequence 
than being admitted into a fafhionable circle, or ranked in acertain fet. In 
fpite of the general levity with which facred things are treated, the eucharift 
fill exacts fomewhat of awful reverence, even from thofe who relith* droll 
transformations’ of holy writ, and, under the feemingly modeft plea of un- 
worthinefs, decline undertaking thofe duties of examination, confeflion, and 
ferious exclufion, which they {iill think ought to precede this more immediate 
approach to the prefence of God. But have we not politive affurance, that 
the fins and negligences which unfit us for the Lord’s table will effectually bar 
the everlafting doors of Heaven againft us? The wedding garment, which 
we are required to put on for the facrificial feaft at the altar, is the fame robe 
which we mult wear in the New Jerufalem, at the marriage fupper of the 
Lamb. And furely every wilful omiflion of the enjoined memorial of ¢ the 
‘exceeding great love of our Matter and only Saviour Jefus Chritt,’ muft add 
to the number of thefe excluding offences. For the cafe of the negligent Chri/- 
tan, whofe attachment to worldly pleafure or bufinefs operates more powerfully 
on his mind than obedience to his Lord’s commands, and that of the diff, 
living in a Chriftian country, are fimilar; they will be judged by the laws 
which they éneqw, but refu/ed to obey.” 


Againft the pomp and pageantry of funerals our author ‘enters 
her lolemn proteft; and the introduces, as a proper model tor fuch 
lad ceremonies, the following defcription of a mode/t funeral, trom 
the pen of a deceafed and much-lamented bard. 


«< T fee the hearfe, 
With fable plumes and fullen-footed fteeds, 
The village church approach. I fee the corfe, 
From its dark cell releas’d by many a hand, 
Uplifted heavily. 1 hear the bell 
Toll to the dull and melancholy found 
Of mute proceflion; the white prieft before, 
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The mourners following; and in the midt 
Thee my delight, my treafure, and my hope, 
Borne through the portals of thy native charch 
Thence never to return. I hear a voice 
Confign thee to.oblivion; dutt to duft, 


Alhes to afhes.”’ Tears or Arrecrron, by Hurnis. 


Alas! littie did we think, when we firft read this poetical de. 
feription, that we fhouid fo foon have to deplore the death of its 
amiable author. Comparatively thort as the period has been fince 
the firft etablifhment of our work, we have had to deplore the death 
of more than one of our sGociatés | in the facred caute of religion 
and virtue; but of none more than that of this eloquent and in- 
terefiing bard; who united to a richly-endowed and highly-culti- 
vated mind, the utmolt benevolence of heart, and the foundet 
principles, To bim have our readers been indebted for many an 
amufing end many an infiractive page; for the expoture and core 
rection of many pernicious doctrises and opinions in others, and 
for the communication of much valuable information and inftrue- 
tion of his own. Peace be to his manes! 

In her vinth Letter Mrs, Wett treats of a fabject with which the 
is particularly converfant, and on which fhe is, of courte, pecu- 
liarly qualified to give nlsice: She juttly confiders chattity as the 
characteriftic virtue of her fex; as that, indeed, without which all 
other virtues, if they really can have exiftence, are of little or no 
value ;—and fhe, therefore, with great propriety, places it at the 
head of her lift of “ virtues more efpecially feminine.” 


« To commence our obfervations with the cardinal virtue of our fex. Gee 
neral opinion has undergone an amazing change within a few years on the fub- 


ject of chaftity : Ido not {peak of hole who have really violated her laws, 


but of the indifference or playful farcafm with which untainted characters {peak 
of the moft flagrant derelictions of de ecorum. 1 am not one of thofe rigid cen- 
fors, who would bar an unhappy woman’s return to virtue, by excluding her 
from every cheering profpect ‘of conapamon and hope. ‘The punithment of 
culprits fhou'd in this, as in every other in{ftance, be determined by what ts due 
to the unoffinding part of fociety. It was formerly thought, that with refped 
to women, a fosteited reputation in this particular could never be regained, It 
was not from enmity to real peniteuce, but from an anxiety to preferve 1nn0- 
cence, that a woman was fuppofed to have fo far degraded herfelf by 
unchaftity, as to be rendered incapable of ever more filling her former rank in 
fociety. ‘l'o hide hertelf from the world, or to fly to fome {pot where her 
fhame was unknown, ufed to be the with of humbled, but not abandoned 
frailty; and while her weeping companions pitied her forrow, they were 
roufed by her difgrace to more vigilant circumfpeCtion 5 and thus the mourt- 
ful confequences of one feduction prevented many. 


The author here places the difficulty of reftoring a lott female to 
her former fiation in lite, in a proper point of view ;—this e/trangee 
ment is not to be coniidered as a punithment to herielf, but a3 4 


warping to others; not as holding up vice for the finger of {corn to 
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int at; but asa beacon to virtue. [tis founded onthe beft 
and only true principle of all legal punithinent—prevention. And 
ifit be applicable to repentant fingers, how much more rigidly 
fhould it be applied to thofe whodo not repent, but who are fo 
hardened as to glory in their guilt and to exult in their infamy! 
Mrs. Welt regards the dramatic productions and many of the no- 
vels of the prefent day as having a direct tendency to varni/A over 
the vices of women with foft names: and the centures the tfalfe 
candour of fuch feribblers with becoming feverity. She laments 
too the prefent ftate of fafhionable fociety, as tending to break 
down the neceffary barriers between virtue and vice, by fupplying 
ready excules for the frailties, the errors, and the fins of the fair 
fex. Her advice to married women is unexceplionably good ; 
and fhe concludes this very fenfible Letter with the following jutt 
remarks. 


Rational piety ts our beft defence agatnft the temptations of the world. 
You well know, that piety fhou!d not be coniined to the church or the clofet, 
When genuine, fhe is our con//ant compation; {piritualizing every event, in- 
fuencing all our actions, feafoning our ordinary converfation, and lifting our 
fouls in frequent ejaculations above this tranfitory world, to hold communion 
with that which is eternal, [tis piety which mult fanctify chaftity, or we 
hall only be difcreet from fear, ¢ not pure in heart.’ She mutt direct the 
alms of benevolence, or liberality will {top fhort of the bleffednefs of charity. 
Candour is only caution without her; and fweetnefs of temper, a mere animal 
propenfity. May this facred plant continue to increafe and flourifh in your 
foul, till it ripens into the fruit of immortality, prays your truly aflectionate 
tnend, &c.” 


The tenth Letter, and the lat in this Volume, is devoted to Fee 
male Employments and Studies, a fubject of no little importance ; 
aon aright underftanding of it, depends mucb of the internal 
economy of a family, and nota fittle of domeftic comfort and hap- 
pines. With mott unfashionable pertinacity Mrs, Weil recom- 
mends the frequent ufe of an implement of indufiry, which, we 
fear, has been almoft difearded from the catalogues of modern 
houfewives—-the NEEDLE; and fhe even pretends to fupport her 
recommendation by the venerable authority of ancient times, and 
of royal example. 


“ With refpea& to employment, women are more happily circumftanced 
than the other fex; the important and fatiguing avocations of men neceflarily 
impofe feafons of inattivity ; and, unlefs among thofe of a literary turn, there 
ae many hours in a day which a man {carcely knows how to occupy. That 
ulefal implement the needle, which is no interruption to converfation, which 
*es not abfolutely chain down attention, 2nd fatigues neither the body nor the 
mnd, is our con(tant prefervative from laffitude; at the fame time that in the 
majority af families it is an invaluable ally to economy, neatnefs, and ele- 
giuce, I do acknowledge, that fometimes, when it gets into the hands of a 
Pretty trifler, its productions deferve no better name than laborious idlenefs; 


Sit the thorough houfewife would not exchange it for the ccftus of Venus; 
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and fhe knows how to make it as powerful a talifman, to preferve conjugal 
efteem and domettic order. 

«I think the goddeffes all excelled inthe arts of female induftry, except the 
hoyden Diana; and you know fhe a/zvays continued a fpinfler. The hero. 
ines of old time fhone at the loom and the diftaff, and were fo paffionately at. 
tached to thefe occupations, that it is even recordedthey fighed at being called 
from them to look at martial beaux. The hiftory of the fair Nauficaa proves, 
that the operation. of wafhing clothes was not only venerable and falutary, but 
really dignified, The Goddefs of Wifdom defcends from Olympus to order 
a Princefs to fuperintend the funds ; and. gives as the oftenfible reafon, that 
fuch a houfewifely occupation would expedite the time of her nuptials. 1 recom. 
mend this book of the Odyfley to our treble-refined fecond-rate elegantes*, 
who confider lauudrefs as a more reproachful name than courtezan; remind. 
ing them at the fame time, that the * Father of verfe,’ and firlt of mortal bards, 
has immortalized that employment which they call fervile and degrading; 
a convincing proof, that only falfe tafte will confider that to be contemptible 
which ig ufeful. The molt diftinguifhed women of our own country have handed 
down their names to pofterity, by excelling in works of tafte and ingenuity, 
But we need not fearch old annals to defcribe the tapeftry and embroidery of 
our Matildas and Marys; induftry and tafte ftill claim an intimate alliance 
with royalty ; and where they cannot excite emulation, at leaft roufe com- 
mendable though humble imitation +.” 


We fufpect, that our modern belles find other qualities, in Helen, 
more worthy of their imitation than Indujiry!—and we fear, thatnei- 
ther Mrs. Weft’s exhortations nor even the example of Royalty will 
fuflicetorender Induttry fa/hionable. Diffipation, and the prevalent 
mode of educating women above the fiation which they are defiined 
tooccupy in life, have given a turn to female manners and purluits, 
highly unfavourable to the growth of virtue, and hoftile to the 
promotion of domeftic comfort. And we are forry to add, that 
the prefs, that powerful engine of reformation, is not fo directed 
as to produce the correction of this growing evil, the confequences 
of which no human forefight can appreciate.—Our author judici- 
oufly cenfures the labours of thofe indefatigable compilers who 
exercife their ingenuity and confume their time in {paring the 
public the fatigue of reading any thing but their own productions, 
and the trouble of felecting the beauties of different writers.—Thele 
labours appear under the various denominations of extraéts, anec- 
dotes, beauties, and anas; and are admirably calculated for the 
abridgment of ftudy,and the eafy acquifition of fafhionable know- 
ledge ;—without the trial of patience, or the exercife of judge 
ment ! 


a, 





* Why will Mrs. Weft deform her ftyle by the introduction of fuch illegi- 
timate and affected exprefions; borrowed from the fenfelefs effufrons 
paragraph-writers in the newfpapers? Rev. 

«« + See the behaviour of Helen, in the third Iliad, when fummoned by In 
tothe Trojan walls. | 
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In this volume we have found much more to commend and 
much Jefs to cenfure than in the firft; the ftyle is much more cor- 
re@t, and the language much lels affe¢ted;—while the matter, 
efpecially of the two latt letters, is entitled (with almoft a folitary 
exception) to the greateft praife. That exception, and the few 
errors Which we have marked, we fhall proceed to notice.—Mrs. 
Weft contends that paffive obedience is not the doétrine of the 
Church of England. But patlive obedience to lawful authority is 
the doctrine of feripture, upon which that of the Church of Eng- 
land is avowedly and manifefily founded, and it mufi therefore be 
the doctrine of the Church of England. As to the vague notions 
of civil Aiberty, upov which fearcely any two writers are agreed, it 
is ridiculous to make them the ftandard and criterion of a fubject’s 
duty. One of the ablef{t expounders of thole notions, itis known, 
made them fubfervieut to his own favourite doctrine of ca/hiering, 
and of murdering kings,—a crime which the members of the Church 
of England are annua!ly called upon deeply to deplore, and folemnly 
toexpiate. M_rs.-Weti’s notions of our con/éitution are alfo not a 
little confufed.—She maintains that in the event of the king folfi- 
fying his envagemenis, the people are not to be judges of the fact ; 
but that there is an antermediate flate to which both parties muft 
appeal—which is the Par/iament ;—in other words, the people act- 
ing by their reprefentatives. So that here the people would be 
both judge and party} an injutiice which the Bruth coniitution, 
thank Heaven ! does not fanétion.—Indved, the abfurdity of fuch a 
regulation will appear manifeft, when we recollect that it is a part of 
the royal prerogative to diffolve the parliament at his pleafure ; 
and, in cate of a ditlerence between the king and his fubjects, his 
majefty would naturally exercife his power, and fo annihilate this 
intermediate ftate. And who, then, we would afk the fair author, 
would he left to judge between the fovereign and his people ?— 
But Mrs. Weft has been led to entertain this abfurd notion, by 
contemplating the period of the Revolution in 1688 ;—and by mil- 
taking a conftitutional anomaly for a conjiitutional rule-—Her con- 
ceptions of that event are exivemely erroneous ;—-a sovereign was 
not “judged to have forteited his high iruft”; but merely to have 
abdicated his throne; the Parliament were not “ our lawful rulers. 
during the interregnum”, nor at-any other time ;—but merely our 
freprefentatives and the countellors of thei !awful monarch, whole 
abdication of the throne could neither alter their charaéters, nor 
enlarge their powers ; nor had they any right to “ nominate” a 
fovereien ;—the fact is, they were thrown into an extraordinary and 
an unprecedented fituation; they had a choice of difficulties to 
encounter ; and acting, from the neceffity of the thing, they did the 
beft they could, departed as little as poflible from the regular line 
of fucceflion, and profefled only to fupply a remedy for the exift- 
ng evil, without attempting to fet an example, much lefs to 
eflablith a rule-—The conftitution has made no provilion whatever 
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for the cafe to which Mrs. Weft adverts; on the contrary it ex. 
prefsly declares, that the king can do no wroug.—lt is idle, therefore, 
and indeed worfe than idle, to enter upon fuch a difcuflion.—We 
now proceed to notice errors of lefs importance, chiefly inac- 
curacies of language. 

P. 112, the word perfectionating is uled ; though fanGioned on- 
ly by the example of a ting!e writer in our language; and juttly 
ftiginatifed by the befi of our critics as not received, aud not worth 
of reception. In p. 187 the word inhabitude occurs, which Mrs, 
Weii has herfelf introduced into our language, and on which we 
hefitate not to pronounce the fame fentence of expulfion. In D. 
244 we meet with the “ bofom infirmity”, which we have before 
cenfured.—-In the note to p. 270 we read of “ words confecrated b 
the injunctions of filial Deity”; «a mode of expreffion perfectly new 
to #s, and, in our eftimation, perfectly unjuftifiable.—In p. 290 the 
author talks of the evils of the adminiftralion of our fecond 
Charles; whereas if fhe had referred to the page of hittory, orto 
any of our elementary treatifes on law, fhe would have difcovered 
that fome of the beft laws in our fiatute book, laws beft calculated 
to fecure the rights and liberties of the fubjeét, were paffed during 
that very reign.—P. 383: “ I only want to exile thele unedifying 
dolours”—affectation and inaccuracy combined !—P. 431, |. 19, but 
3s uled inftead of than.—P. 440, “ a branch of information which 
brings (makes) her acquainted with the world.”— “ Spleen, ennui, 
chagrin, laflitude” (the only difference between ennui and laffitude 
is that the one is French and the other Lngli/h)—* and all the 
various train of miferies which extreme indulgence, diflipation, 
or romantic expectations, are (is) apt to engender,” &c.—P. 460, 
“dull monotony and rigid contraction of converfation which cha- 
racterifes (characteriley’—P. 474. No one is rich, powerful, or ex- 
alted, for their (his) own fake.”—P. 476, “ the perverfily of men’s 
hearts render (renders) it neceffary, &c.”—P.457,. © thofe ruftic 
countenances who (which) ufed to greet you”—And in p. 510, the 
author talks of the fulad days of her fex ; fhe had read, in Shake- 
{peare, of 

“ my fallet-days, 
* when I was green* in judgment, cold in blood’’. 
But the had no other authority to juftify its ufe; and in truth it 
a vile expreflion which Shaketpeare’s authority can by no means 
juftify. 


_—~ 7 





* Lettuce-days would be a le{s objectionable expreffion ; becaufe lettuces are 
both green and cold, which is not the cafe with all the ingredients of a /alad.— 
Entive and celery, for inftance, are white, and éret-root 1 red ;—while mu ard 
and creys are not cold, but hot. Rev. 
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All the Talents; a Satirical Poem, in Three Dialogues. By Po- 
lypus. 8vo. Pp. 100. 33 Gd. John Jofeph Stockdale, Pall 
Mall. 1807. 


THIS book may be confidered as a kind of Pifure Gallery, in 
whivh isexhibited a number of Political Portraits, placed, in a more 
or lefs prominent poi int of view, according tothe charaers or confe- 
quence of the originals. The chief merit of this painter confilts 
in the wonderful accurac y of his likeneffes, which is fo great, that 
any man, on the flightef tt infpection, will iinmedi ately know who 
fate for the picture. His colouring is rich and generally corre€ 
and he has the happy art, which few indeed poffefs, of reconciling 
apparent contradictions ; for he generally throws the greateft light 
on thofe portraits to which he has given the moft dark and fombre 
hues; and, which is fill more ftrange, his arrangement appears 
j atuirable. although almott eve rv piciure is out of “place. 

Having difclaimed, in his preface, all party views and political 


connections, the author declares his objeét to be, the repreflion of 


folly and the reformation of abufe , certainly the mott Jegitimate 
obje@ which a fatirift can purfie. In order to fhew that “ adl the 
Talents” ave fair game, he obferves _— 


** Men who have the courage to propagate their own praifes with a folemn 
unblufhing face, are the fineft fubjeéts for ridicale ‘upon earth; and none ex- 
cite fo little pity when found deferving of cenfure Minifters modeftly in- 
form us that they poffefs all the «wit, vigour, aula and talents of the coun- 
try. Now, were the country fo filly as to credit them, and, of courfe, to 
follow them blindfold over hedges and ditches, the confequence might be ra- 
ther mifchievous. Even fuppofing, therefore, | had no better reafon for 
a faithful expofition of Al/ the Talents, I fhould think this alone fufficient. 
Heaven knows how humble are my hopes of working a reform among!t them. 
I thall be perfeétly contented with lopping off a few {tragpling excrefcences 5 
and perhaps 1 may fucceed in preventing the growth of others. Men are 
often more afraid of prefent odium than of future punifhment, and dreada 
poet while they laugh at a God.” 


But if a poet be really fuch an object of dread to the profligate, 
as to induce them to amend, if not to reform, theigcondu@; with 
what propriety can the author deny, as he does, in the very next 
paragraph, the influence of the P refs? Indeed, his obfervations on 
this fubject are extremely fuperficial, his arguments extremely 
weak, and, on fome points, he ev idently miftakes the caufe for the 
effect. “ The bufinets of an author,” he fays, ‘is to ple fe, and he 
will always fuit his topic to the fathion of his d: avs.” Where he 
collected thete firange notions of the bufivefs of an author we 
know not; that there are numbers of writers, who make a trade 
of authorthip, and therelore’ write only what they know, or are 
told, will pleafe the multitude, is certain; but that a grave fatirift 
thould give his fanction to fuch a bafe proftitution of talent, as he 
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feems here to do, is paffing ftrange. ‘The true province of an an. 
thor is not to pleate, but to inform and to inftruét ; to maintain 
jujlice and to promulgate truth: he may, indeed, fuit his topte to 
the fafhion of the day, but he will fo treat it as to render it fub- 
fervient to thefe ends. The general propofition, that, “ if the 
public mind be not already prep: ured, books will avail but little,” 
Is at variance with faét, and with the refulit of every man’s expe. 
rience. We could ciie various initances, within a few years, in 
which books have produced a complete change in the public 
mind; but we fhould be afhamed to argue on fuch a quettion, 
Nor is the author more happy in the illutiration of his principle, 
than in his principle itfelf. ** Fodtaire, Rouffeau, and other wri- 
ters, accufed of having caufed a!l the misfortunes of Irance, were 
allo generally read in England; befides an immente deluge of our 
own authors who taught us fimilar principles. Why then “did they 
not produce fimilar effects? Simply becaufe the eeneral fente of 
the nation was againii them. If every French author had written 
againft a revolution, he could not have prevented one. If every 
Englith author hi rd written in favour of a revolution, he could not 
have caufed one.” We have feldom feen a ftring of aflertions fo 
replete with fallacies. Voltaire and Roufleau were not generally 
read in England; and if they had been, their works could not 
have produced the fame effects here which they eee! in 

Vrance, becaufe they attacked a religion which we did not 
feis ; and levelled their arguments and their ridicule againft a iat 
of things which did not exift in this country ;—and becaufe, allo, 
the genius and fivle of their writings were more particularly 
adapted to the tafie and underftandings of the French, than to 
thofe of Englifamen. Had the protetiant taith been rooted in 
France, all the fhafts of Voltaire’s ridicule, direcied againtt reli- 
gion, would have fallen pointlefs to the ground. For his firft at- 
tucks were aimed at the errors and tuperftitions of the Romith 
Church; and thefe paved the way for his ff ibfequent alfaults on 
Chriftianity itfelf; which, but for the exifieuce of thole corrup- 
tions, would have. proved impotent. So far is it from being true, 
that, if the whole prefs of France had been direcied againtt the 
revolution, it could not have prevented it, it is moft certain, that, 
but for the prets, the revolution could never have been brought 
about. Nor will it appear fo clear, as it does to this writer, that 
x revolution could not have been prodaced in England, if every 
writer in the kingdom had laboured to produce it; when we cov- 
fider the extraordinary effect produced by the extenfive circula 
tion of Paine’s mifchievous, but popular, books, and of other pab 
lications of a fimilar tendency. Nay, fuch was the ferment at 
one period, that nothing but the joint operation of the prefs, fea- 
fonably applied and judicioutly Teatind. and of the wile and 
vigorous meafures of the government, could have prevented a civil 
wal: 
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war. In fhort, it is nearly felf-evident, that, in this country, the 
prefs directs the public mind, and is not dire¢ied by it. ‘With 
thefe brief remarks, we difinils the Preface, aid proceed to the 
Dialogues. 

Thefe are fupported by the author, Po/ypus, and his friend, 
Scriblerus, the latter of whom differs from the former in opinion, 
and endeavours to correct bis notions, and to moderate his cen- 
fure. But Polypus, being of the genus irritabile vatum, rejects 
the countels of his friend, and obfinately purtues his own courte. 
The firft portrait whom he exhibits on the canyafs, is the late Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


*€ SCRIBLERUS. 
O fora thund’ring tongue, like Fox’s own, 
To ftun perverfe opinion into ftone! 
Fox ! at that name how throbs my {welling breaft, 
Mourns thy fad fall, and bids thy fpirit reft. 
Yet H-w-ck* lives—a firm, unblemith'd foal, 
‘True to the ftate, as needle to the pole ; 

Who 





“ * Yet H-w-ck lives.|—The public will better recognize this noble Lord 
asplain Mr. Gr-y; new titles, new principles, and new places, having fo totally 
metamorphofed him, that fome of his old fricnds have actually ceafed to know 
him. I amcredibly informed he is growing gay.- And yet | remember him 
a moody melancholy gentleman, whom you would have thought time nor 
tide could change.—A pofitive bit of blood, that always came cantering at 
the heels of Fox and Sh-r-d-n. Did Fox proteft againft war ?—Gr-y quickly 
fet his face again(t hoftilities. Did Fox declare that the kingdom was ruined ? 
——Gr-y inftantly found out that the nation was undone, Skilful in the 
analogies of the language, he feemed only to forget that Truth and Servility 
are never fyoonymous, Servility, however, isnot eafily got rid of; and Gr-y, 
while firit Lord of the Admiralty, ufed to trot at St. V-n-c-nt’s* heels juft as 
contentedly as at Fox’s. 

“ Asto what Lord H-w-ck is, there may poflibly be fome doubt ; as to what 
he «was, there can be no doubt at all. If his name fhall furvive the injuries 
his country has fuffered from him, he will be remembered as one of thofe un- 
happy beings, who, during that long and dreadful ftruggle for all that Englith- 
men held moft dear upon earth, ftood aloof with a {mall, but defperate band, 
watching the favoutable moments for incurfion, and involving usin a or 
war at home, while the moft terrible of enemies was affailing us from abroad 
But fince his political promotion we have heard no more of his political princi- 
ples, Let us then cheerfully fubmit to the {maller misfortune, The friend- 
thip of a reformed profligate is preferable to the enmity of a profeffed one. 
After ages will hardly credit the ftory of’our adventures. At lea{t they will 

udder at our having efcaped out of fuch hands; while the names of a—+—, 


a Sh-r-d-n, and a H-w-ck, will be abhorred by the gentle nature, and adopted 
by the fevere. 


. * By the bye, St. V-nc-nt always trod aukwardly enough on terra firma. He 
tot an amphibious animal, and has more of the fhark than the fea-horfe in his 
*eupoltion, Some fay he has more of the erocedile than of either. 


“ Ido 
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Who ne’er to wav'ring weaknefs wou'd defcend, 
But kept on {narling ull he gain’d his ead, 


POLY PUS. 

So at fome door, a dog, with defp’rate din, 
Scrapes, icratches, howls, and barks—till he gets in. 
Yes, there | blame him. H-w ck never ftood 
The candid champion of his country’s good. 
When perils urg’d all bofoms truly great, 
To turn from taétion, and to fave the tale, 
Sull he kept hiffing with a viper’s tpite, 
And fpit torth flaver where he fail’d to bite ; 
Nurs’d us with curds of patriotic fpleen, 
And put a drag epon the flow machine. 

e SCRIBLERUS. 


The gentle foul of H-w-ck long’d for peace, 
And fo he clogg‘d the war to make it ceafe. 


POLYPUS. 
Then ought the Doétor (if I take it true), 
To crufh the fever, kill the patient too. 


SCRIBLERUS., 
Gr-y with the war, the mouthing and grimace, 
Was out of humour— 


POLYPUS. 
True, and out of place. 
SCRIBLERUS. 
He wanted {cope to give his genius wings ; 
Jn* place, and out of place are diff’rent things. 


POLYPUS,. 





** Ido not approve of Polypus’s comparing my Lord H-w-ck with a beat 
of burden; and yet I am informed by thofe who know Freach (for I «lo not,) 
that the following defcription of a horfe is applicable to him. Un e/prit pefant, 
fourd, fans fubtilité, ni geniillefe—uN GROS CHEVAL D’ALLEMANDE. I am de- 
lighted with the ftately grandeur of the words, and guefs that they contain a 
magnificent eulogium.—Serid/. 

© ® In place and out of place are diff rent things.|—The Talents have proved 
the truth of this affertion to a miracle; by adopting, as Minifters, almoit every 
meafure, which, as Oppofitioniits, they had reprobated—melius, pejus, profit, 
obfit, 1 doubt if their new recantation be not more difgufting than their an- 
cient bigotry. But their conduct immediately on their coming into powet 
‘was more than difgafiing. It was a tiflue of abfurdity, indecency, and arro- 
- gance, equalled only by the naufeous mummery of Buonaparte’s bulletins. 
One Minifter took peculiar pains t> convince us that we were on® the very 
verge of ruin, and that nothing but the Talents could fave us. Sh-r-d-n, too, 
feemed to lament our defperate fituation with a plaufible face enough ; and 

Twilight Grey, 
Had in her fober div'ry all things clad; 


“* All that can be faid in their favour is, that they fpoke of ¢ dilapidated hopes 
* and rejources,’ when they did not know one atom about the matter, and that they 
candidly recanted as foon as they began to learn their buiinefs, 


When, 
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POLYPUS. 
So diff’rent, that a frog and ape, I doubt, 
Have more fimilitude than in and out. 
Gr-y, like a frog, while out of office, croak’d ; 
An ape in place, he copied, not revok'd. 
Extremes he feeks, and {corns his native mean ; 
Not firm, but ftubborn ; fullen, not ferene ; 
Means to be proud, but only pompous proves, 
And fometimes {tuns our reafon, never moves,” 


There are two modes of exhibiting public characiers to public 
view—by likene/s aud by contrajl. We lave already exiibited 
a fpecimen of the author’s ability in one of thefe modes, 
and we fhall now lay a proof of tis talent in both before our 
readers. 

“* POLYPUS, 

With two fole bleffings Pitt perform’d his part; 

A Gopiikxe GENIUS AND AN HONEST HEART. 

* Need | fay more? to amplify were vain, 

Since thefe alone all human good contain, 

Yet 

When, on a fudden, up rofe the fun, the mifis melted away, aod the Talents 
aflured us we were in a more flouri/bing condition than ever!!! Now for my 
life I could never fee how they made it out. But taking their words for it, to 
whom do we ftand indebted? Certainly not to the Talents; for they have 
been failing in every project. Yetthisisnoproof. The Talents have been 
failing in every project for thefe lait twenty years, and the country has prof- 
pered accordingly. ) 

“© * Need I fay more? to amplify were vain. }—-To enlarge on the character 
of this immortal Statefinan would probably vex the Talents, and of courfe do 
them ho fervice. But I will exhibit a portrait of an oppofite nature, with the 
hope that minifters may avoid a bad example, though they will not imitate a 
‘good one, 

“ Let me then imagine a man prodigally gified with every blefing under 
the fun—birth, fortune, wit, wifdom, eloquence. With a foul that can pierce 
into the brighte{t recefles of Fancy, and a tongue that can embody the vifions 
fhe beholds. Let me fuppofe him marking his entrance into the fervice of his 
country by a breach of her conititution; while, dittorting the belt of patlions 
to the worlt of purpofes, he calls treafon patriotifm, and covers defperate doc- 
trines with a decorous indecency of words. Laughiog at fubjection, yet him- 
elf aflave to party, he lords it over a rancorous fastion; while boys difconcert 
the cabals of his manhood, and {triplings reprefs the excefles of his age. In 
perfecuting his country he is uniform and fincere ; his principles only are verfa- 
tile and treacherous. The revolutionary mob and the fanguinary defpot are 
alternate objects of his admiration. At length he tramples down the barriers of 
decorum, and allows not even an appeal from his heart to his head; from 
inherent atrocity to adventitious erior. Thinking men are alarmed and de- 
fert him. Fools adhere to his caufe, and are undone. Once found dangerous, 
he foon becomes flagitious ; and his lait aét exhibits him vanquifhed by his 
©wn arts, and a dupe to the bafeft of mankind. 


“ Let this portrait be asa beacon to all minifters, Wife men will read : 
as 
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Yet will I praife him, when from toils retir’d, 
*Nor wealth he took, nor recompence defir'd ; 
But while the fhare his tranquil acres turn’d, 
Stull with the flame of patriot ardour burn’d ; 

Saw there remain’d more duties to tulfil, 

And grafp'd the {word to fave his country fiill. 
More awful with one boy to tend his meal, 
Than ferv'd by fenates toilowing at his heel. 

Yet will I praife him, at his lateft breath, 
When firm, | So a patriot ev'n in death, 

Not for himfe!f the parting bero figh’d, 
Butt on his country fondly call’d—and died, 

O then how tears {tole down cach honeft face! 
¢ O then how Faction, fhouting, rufh’d to place !” 





e 


and fay nothing.—It is for ‘the fool to affert its juftice by uniting it witha 
naine. 





* This character appears to be nothing more than a parcel of tart fentences 
huddled together for no reafon whatever. Ido not fee the jeft of it. Others 
may. Bat others may be blockheads. Did 1 not promife, Polypus, 1 would 
be fevere ?—Scridl. 


«© ® Nor wealth he took, nor recompence defir’d ]—{ cannot contemplate this 
riod of Mr. Pitt’s life witheut the higheit emotions of admiration. I had 
thought the days of Roman magnanimity gone for ever, and in thefe 
times fcarcely expected to fee another Cincinnatus.—Te /ulco, Serrane, 


Jerentem. 


“ + On his country fondly call’d—and died.}— Let none now be fo rafh as to 
talk of Mr. Pitt’s inordmate ambiticn, or affert that he preferred his owa 
elevation to his country’s welfare. If the words of the dying are accounted 
fincere, who will deny that patrioti/m was the ruling pafhon of this incompasa- 
ble character? Pope fays, 

‘ And thou, my Cobham, to thy lateft breath, 
« Shall feel the ruling paflion {trong in death. 
* Such in thefe moments as in all the paft, 


* O fave my country, Heav'n! fhallbe thy laft.’ 
Pitt realized what Pope only fuppofed. 

* ¢ O then how Fa&ion, fhouting, rufb'd to place !}—Often, I dare fay (were I 
to juige by their after-conduct) did che jaded Oppofitionifts exclaim, during 
Mr. Pitt's illnefs, 

Di precor, a nobis omen geMoveTe finifrum ! 
Onwros aproros, fay 1, however ; and. | believe, three-fourths of the nation fay 
fotoo, After the death of that Mini'er they did not behave with common 
decency, ‘The greedinefs with which they feized upon every place of proftt, 


«even thofe which pride, and thofe which delicacy fhould have deterred them, 


from appropriating—was odious in the extreme. I can almoft fancy | tee 
them like a fet of vultures, hovering over the Minifler’s dying momenss, and 
bi ith grofs black wing brufhwwg acrofs his radjant {pirit as it mounts iato the 
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Thefe obfervations are not more firongly marked by feverity, 
than by juflice. The heart and the /ead feem to have been 
equally concerned in the conception and execution of thete pal- 
fages; their firength refleéts credit on the one, and their ability 
conters honour on the other. The admonition io the firtt four 
lines of the following paflage is excellent and impreflive. 


«© *® Favour'd by heav’n, let #ritons bend the knee, 
And thank that awful pow’r who keeps us free; 
Own f7im, our firength, on Him repofe ourall, 
Sedate 10 triumph, and refigu’d to fall. 
And thou, fair £rix,t plaintive in the lay, 
Who fteep’ti thy limbs afront the falling day ; 
Nymph, 





“ * Favour'd by heav'n, let Britons bend the knec.\|-——I think | may fay, (but 
meekly let me fay it, aod with awful reverence) that Providence watches over 
this empire with an eye of peculiar regard. ENGLAND SEEMS TO BE 
SOLEMNLY SELECTED AND PELFGATED TO INTERPOSE A BARRIER BE- 
TWEEN PARTIAL SUBVERSION AND UNIVERSAL ANARCHY: TO PUNISH 
THK PUNISHERS @F NATIONS; TO HEAL THE WOYNDs OF AN AGONIZING 
WORLD, AND TO SIT LIKE A WAKEFUL NURSE, WATCHING AT ITS SIDE, 
AND ADMINISTERING TO ITS LIPS THE MEDICINE OF SALVATION. We 
fland on a noble, but a dreadful elevation ; refponfible in ourfelves for the 
future happinefs of the whole human race. We have a {pirit, a conititution, 
and a religion; unrivalled, unparalleled, unprecedented. From thefe fources 
Idraw my politics, and thefe tell me, that we fhall triumph. ‘The red right 
band of Providence is every where vilible. Lven at this moment it is perform- 
ing the promifed work of Parav Extirpation. Perfevere then, Britons, in 
the mighty talk before you. To recede from it were ruin. Be firm, and you 
trumph—fear, and you fall. 

* ] do not know what Polypus means by his Papal Extirpation. 1 fee no 
figns of any fuch matter. [ grant that the catholic countries of Europe are 
daily dropping into degeneracy, and that the Pope is difcovered to be neither 
infallible nor fupreme. But then if we look to Ireiand, we hall {til fee the 
fpirit of that religion flourifhing in full luxuriance under the invigorating 
aufpices of Gr-tt-nand @>. And yet I fear thefe worthies are employing much 
pains to little purpofe. Abfolutely government hath broken its faith with 
them, and catholic emancipation now goes begying from door to door, like a 
decayed gentlewoman. But if Gr-tt-n and Co. with to give fuil {cope to their 
talents, and ferve thefe kingdoms effe@tually, by making converts ellewhere,— 
I would humbly advife them to take a trip to the black empire of Hayti, for 
inftance; or vifit the Aborigines of America. To be fure Ireland would 
weep at lofing them, but ¢ears always bring relief. ‘And evén fuppofing the 
patives of Eayti or America fo ftaprd as to fulpend them upon a tree—ftill 
they might thank heaven fuch an accident never happened to them before. 
Belides, I dare fay, there is a pleafure in being hanged for the good of one’s 
country, which many iutierers may have fe/t indec:i, but trom the phyfical 
Pature of the cafe have never been able to deferite.—Seriblerus. 

“+ And thou, fair Erin. ]—1 fpeak of Ireland as a nation only ; and asa 


Ration fhe has not done her duty. As individuals, I think the Irith — 
efteem, 
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Nymph, on whofe lap the odour-dropping {pring 
Delights to lavifh ali his fweeteft wing ; 
Play d on by priefts, a fw eet, il!-finger'd lute 5 
An ill-train’d tree, but vig'rous at the root! 
Like nettles, harmlefs to the grafping hand, 
But keen to fting if delicately {pann’d ; 
Ceafe to complain ; imagin’d wrongs difmifs, 
And greet thy filler with a holy hifs; 
Unite, unite the common foe to quell, 

hy native temper is not to rebel.” 


There is fome metaphorical confufion in the laft part of this 
affage, where Ireland is repreiented both as a tree and a lute, 
Che complime ent to the frith in the note isa bare tribute of juti:ce; 
they are certainly a brave, gallant, and generous people; abound- 
ing in wit and eloque nee ; 3 quick of conception, and poflefled of a 
thoufand good and amiable qualities. In a fublequent note, Sir 
Home Popham is ably jultified, and the Minitters jufily cenfured 
for their conduct to that excellent officer; who, inttead of being 
brought lo a court-martial, ought to have been promoted to a 
Jlag, And we wuti remark, en paffant, that the whole proceed- 
ings on that court-inartial were the mofl extraordinary that ever 
were witueiled on fimilar occations: but, as the trial will no doubt 
be publifhed, we fhall referve our fentiments on that fubject until 
we have it before us. The author’s account of the high and 
mighty feats of the new Minitiry is deferving of notice. 


* As yet the new-born Miniftry have only begun tocrawl. But I fuppole 
he judges of the future butterfly by the prefent worm; and fees in its ex- 
treme uglinefs the promife of much beauty hereafter, 1 think, however, 
that the tranfmutation has more to do with metals than animals; and 
ain able only to perceive, that men who were Brafs in a bad caufe, are become 
Lead in a good one. A few rockets let off at Boulogne,—a frefh-water arma- 
ment,—a mock negociation, —late {uccours,—premature bulletins,—a Parlia- 
ment new-modelled for a very good reafon, and an army newemodelled for no 
reafon at all ;—this is what all the Talents have accomplifhed for us. This is 
the blaze which hath iffued from the grand galaxy “Of political geniuies!!! 
Yet it is but fair to contefs that their fpeeches are fometimes very pretty; 
and at prefent abound with admirable fquibs let off at poor P-ph-m. Indeed 
it is highly proper that thofe who begin with fky-rockets fhould end with 
fquibs.”’ 


Affuredly there never was a Miniftry who promifed fo much 
and performed {fo little; who in prdfefiion had fo much activity, 


——! 





efteem. . The profligate and idle, in general, come over to this country ; and 
we feem to judge of the number by the more unworthy few. Literature is 0 
late creéting her head in the capital ;-and I have read fome productions of 
confiderable merit. In particular, a fatire on the players, entitled Familiar 
Epifiles; which, in point of wit, elegance, and apt delineation, is not inferior 
to many produétions i in our language. 
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vigilance, wifdom, and vigour ; aud who in pra@ice evineed fo 
much floth, careleiInefs, folly, and impotence. {t would teem as 
if with the acquilition of power they had loft all their tenfes; and 
as if the poflellion of place had acted like a torpedo on their 
minds and benumbed ail their faculties. But we will prelent oua 
yeaders with fome more of their portraits, drawn from the life. 


“6 SCRIBLERUS. 
And long live Sh-r-d-n! * a worthier man 
Heav’n never form’d fince firit the world began. 


POLYPUS. 
On him, too, we mutt fplit—and yet no wonder; 
Oft from himfe!f, Aim/e/fis {napt afunder ; 
Contiftence loft, identity defirey d, 
Talent by turns abus'd or unemploy’d. 
Now caim he lives, and carelefs to be preat ; 
Now brooding broils, and beliowing in debate. 
Now drinking, rhiming, dicing pats his day, 
And now he plans a peace, and now a play. 
The folemn rod of eloqueace aflimes, 
Or {weeps up jets, and brandifhes his brooms ; 
A giant fputt’ring pappy from the {poon, 
A mighty trifler, and a wile buffoon. 
With too much wit to have ev’n common fenfe ; 
With too much {pint ev'n to /pare expence. 
To tradefinen, jockey, porter, Jack, and Jill, 
He pays his court—but+ never pays his bill. 





© * Sh-r-d-n.J}—I own I pity Mr. Sh-r-d-n, becaule he really does poileds 
fome good qualities; and becaule J dnow that his way of lite often colts him 
abitter pang. Yet it is to be feared he will never amend it. Perhaps there 
isnot in human nature an obje€t more deplorable than the man of genius 
facrificing the choiceit gift of his Creator to dogged indolence and feniual 
depravity. , 

** Nature intended Mr. Sh-r-d-n for a writer of farces anda monarch of the 
bottle. Ass to political opinions, 1 believe him abfolutely incapable of forming 
any. The man never had a rule of condu@ in his life. A perfect Epicurean 
in politics, he looks not beyond the deed of to-day; and all | am altonifhed 
atis, that in his hafty decifions he fhould never do right by a blynder. Yer 
muft acquit him of premeditated error. He never begins to refleé till urged 
by fome fudden impulfe of ambition, or vanity, or intereft. No cold reafon 
for Mr. Sh-r-d-n. . Lull but his paffions, and the little babe that fobs sttelf 
filent is not more harmlefs than he. ‘Thus his entire character confi‘ls in 
reconciling extremes, We pity his impotence when we do not defpile his 
rathnefs; and we fee with furprife that his judgment mult be blinded by the 
pailons before fhe can act with effect. 

“+ But never pays his bill.j\—TVhe following epigram conveys a jult idea 
of the way Mr. S. will probably take to liquidaie all bis debts. 

, * Dick, pay your debts!’ a feliow roars one day. 
‘1 wall,’ replies this limb of Legiflatare. 
‘ Then tell me, Dick, what debe you firft will pay ? 
* Why Grit [il pay—JZ'd/ pay the debt of nature.’ 
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FElate with fame, or low in folly funk, 

Divinely eloquent, or beaftly drunk, 

A {fplendid wreck of talents mifapplied, 

By flour he lofes what he gains by pride. 

Him mean, great, filly, wife, alike we call; 

The pride, the fhame, the boaft, the {corn, of all.” 


This 1s but a faint outiine of Mr. Sheridan’s character. We 
have heard that he and his fon, while in place, were in poffeffion 
of no lets than 12,0001. a year; yet how many demands under 
20). did he leave unfatisfied! There is, we fay it with forrow, but 
too much truth in his delineation of another political character ;— 


of one, of whom we once thought molt highly; of one who, toa ° 


highiv-cultivated mind, adds the polifhéd manners of a finifhed 
gentleman; of one who, fix years ago, fiouod aloft on the pinnacle 
of fame, his country’s boatied champion! but who, alas! nurted 
in the lap of party, too readily returns to the ways of his political 
infancy, and, by alternately iupporting meafures which bis better 
judginent condemus, and indulging in metaphorical reveries, oc- 
cafionally. enlivened by flathes of wit,and amplitied by ftale jefts and 
claflical quotations, proving nothing but a ready memory, obicures 
and renders ulelefs thefe powers which nature, in her bounty, be- 


- 


fiowed, and which education and tiudy matured and enlarged. 


“* Duil when he ponders, lucky in a hit, 
The very fal volatile of wit ; 
‘Thro’ the dark night to find the day he gropes ; 
He thinks in theories, and talks in tropes.”’ 


« Mr. W-ndh-mMias already heaped a few refponfibilities on his own fhoul- 
ders, which he will be lucky if ever he rids himfelf of. At prefent I fhall 
merely mention the notorious inftance of one Colonel Cr-f-rd, whom he has 
lately fent out at the head ofan expedition, This redoubtable champion, 
whom nobody knows (but who, for aught I can tell, might have heard a few 
difcharges of mufquetry in India), having got difguited with the fervice, 
wrote to his friends to fell out for him. On coming to England, however, 
his martial {pirit revived furprifingly —for Mr. W-ndh-m was in office. The 
Colonel burned for promotion, andthe Secretary glowed with friendthip. All 
this was an excellent farce, | mult own; but pray heaven it may not end ma 
tragedy. For Mr. W-ndh-m, with the amiable ardour ofa tender attachment, 
has appointed his charming friend (who was one of the laft Colonels on the 
lift) to the entire command of an army!!! I can eafily conceive the confi- 
dence with which the troops will follow him into battle, and how feel- 
ingly they will cry, while he his afking his officers’ names—* Wonderful is 
our beloved Secretary, he hath charmed this curiofity from the revon!’ Mr 
W -ndh-m, for heaven's fake, begin to think ferioufly at laft. You are render- 
ing your party odious, Mr. W-ndh-m. You are alienating the affections of 
the armv, Mr. W-ndh-m. Even the volunteers, Mr. W-ndh-m, are already 
difgufted ; and.as to your grand miliary /yflem, the whole fervice (faving 4 
few Cr-f-ds) ablolutely laugh it to fcorn. Caft away Vanity, then, and co0- 
fult Conicience. The poor old lady is an invalid, and you will be certain of 
finding her at home, 
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« Though the military fyftem may have failed, yet it is not the fault of Mr, 
W-ndh-m ; inafmuch as he has {pared neither pains nor money upon it. Nav, 
moft unquettionably he pays eight hundred thoufand pounds per annum ertra, 
in order to failas a Secretary fhould fail, and to fhew the people how 
economical Minifters are—Ay,*ceconomical, I repeat it. For cconomy 
confifts in faving {mall fums ; and Minifters declare they will think no {um too 
trivial to look after, ‘T’hat is, according to the common adage, they avill take 


; 


sare of the pence; and as to the eight hundred thoufand pounds ; why—th- 
pounds mu fi, of courfe, take care of them/elves. Befides, by the fame inverted 
rule that we are to pay piles of money for failing, our fucceffes, very probably, 
will not colt us a fingle doit.-—Scrib/.” 


The author’s friend Scriblerus obferving what that political So- 
lomon, Mr. Whitbread, would do, if he could catch a {park of Mr. 
Windham’s* fire, Polypus antwers ;— 


“«¢ ‘To deeds more dang’rous Wh-tbr-d might afpire. 
But as it ftands, our + Brewer has not News 
To lead the mob, or to miflead the Houle. 
Sheath’d in a front of brafs, his brain is lead, 
A dim, dull fog plays heavy round his head ; 
His manly Jocks the hop and poppy thade, 

Fit emblems of his talent and his trade. 

Slow, yet not cautious; cunning, yet not wile; 
We hate him fir® then pity, then defpife. 

The drudging dunce, a fimu!ar of wit, 

Lays up his ftore of repartee and hit ; 

And decks his brain with many a nice conceit, 
As they fkew’r opera-biils on butcher’s meat. 
Ass little fit th’ affairs of {tate to move, 

AsQ » who lifps his toothlefs love. 

Fill'd with the pride that loves her name in print, 
And knock-knee’d vanity with inward fquint; 
Laborious, heavy, flow to catch a caufe, 

Bills at long fight upon his wits he draws, 





a 





_* The difference between thefe two politicians is much the fame as the 
difference between a reftive racer and a frifky dray horfe. 

“+ Our brewer has not Nes.]—I fancy that our Brewer will not entirely 
coincide with me, as no man is more gifted with the blefled advantages of 
vanity. He has the fingular fatisfaction of efteeming himfelf what the world 
vulgarly calls a devilish clever fellow. Now though the world may differ with 

im point-blank, yet his merely thinking fo argues, at lea(t,* much animal 
confidence, and an unbounded ftrenpth of imagination. Mr. Wh-tbr-d and 
the toad are equally devoid of feveral virtues afcribed to them. ‘Ihe mouth 
of a toad contains no yenom, and its head no jewel. In like manner, Mr. 

h-tbr-d has neither harm in his eloquence, nor riches in his brain. After 
all, he can make a fet {peech pafs off very prettily—if he be let alone. He 
Can thew fome ingenuity in prefling fimilies of diflimilitude out of the fhop 
and the Pantheon; but then come upon his flank with the crofj-fire of a query, 
and he inftantly falls into irrecoverable confufion. . 
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And with a folemn finartnefs in his mien, 
Lights up his eyes and offers to look keen. 
But oh! how dullnefs fell on all his face, 
W hea he faw M-lv-lle refcued from difgrace. 
Not more agape the fiupid audience flar’d, 
*When K mble {poke of Aitches and a Baird. 
Cold from his cheek the crimfon courage fled ; 
With jaw ajar, he look’d as he were dead ; 
As from th’ anatomift he juft had run, 
Or was bound ’prentice to a fkeleton. 
+Then feeing through the matter in a minute, 
With'd to the Dev'l he ne’er had meddled in it. 
tM.lv Ile, poor man, confign’d to party pique, 
Sufpended Eng/and’s bufinefs tor a week. 
Juftice, turn'd {cholar, chang’d her vulgar plan, 
And jutt like Hedrew from the end began; 





“6 * When K-mlle fpoke of Aitches and a Baird.j—I once thought Mr. 
K-mble claffical; I nyw find him pedantic. In the name of common fenfe 
and theend of language, (which | fuppole is to {peak intelligibly) what can 
Mr. K-mble mean by calling Aches, itches ? Does Aitches mend the mean- 
ing? No. Does Aitches perform any one act either ufeful or ornamental ? No, 
Aitches then, it feems, is anold dead gentlgman conjured from the grave, to 
terrify a worthy fentence till it loies its wits and talks what nobody can com. 
prehend. I do not fee why Mr. K. fhould puzzle an entire audience in or- 
det to fhew that he once read an old edition of Shakfpeare. And Jet me add, 
that his ob{iinacy in adhering to this abdurd pronanciation, after the nightly 
hiffes it experiences, betrays an ignorance of decorum and a want of humility, 
that always accompany much vanity and little learning. 

“6+ Then fccing thro’ the matter in a minute.) —Poor Wh-tbr-d (fo fadly did 
his party dupe him) thought himielf fure of fuccefs on that occafion, and alfo 
thought himfelf {ure of a high place amongft the new miniftry, All the Ta 
Jents, however, appear to care very little about him or his hopes, and have, 
at laff, compromiled his very great feelings with a very {mall employment. 

* Have you watered the rum? {ays a paritanical grocer to his apprentice. 
Yes. Have you wetted the tobacco? 2s. Have you fanded the fugar? 
Tes. THEN COME IN TO PRAYERS. 

* Wave you impeached Lord M_-lv-lle? fays a jacobinical party to its a 
prentice. 2s. Have you prejudged juftice? 2%. Have you refolved 
not to reicind the refolutions? Jes. TuekN COME IN TO POWER. 

“+ M /y-lic.}—1 wonder what this nobleman is about? No negociations, [ 
hope. 1 ufed to admire the covol contempt with which he invariably re 
garded Whe-t-br-d during his infolent harangues; thereby annoying that 
doughty champion not a little, and auguring pro{peroufly of the event. There 
was alfo another omen obfervable during the ial. The paflage terminating 
near Mr. W —— d's teet was, by fome fatality or other, made precifely im the 

Shape of a gallows!!! Was this an archite@ural witticifm of Mr, W --tt? 
However, | ¢onfefs I was fo forcibly {truck with it, that I now never {ee Mr. 
Wh.-tbr-d without inftantly havieg a gallows running in my head, 
Ile per EXTENTUM FUNEM mihi poffle videtur, 
Ire !—_— Hor.” 
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*Tirft found the culprit guilty, tried him next, 
And from Amen, preach'd backward to the text. 
So crabs advance by retrograde degrees, 

And falmon drift, tail foremolt, to the feas. 

To teaze the Scotchman anfwer’d ev’ry end ; 
Unhappy in his fervant and his friend,” 


To the quettion, “ what is this nobleman about?” we will an- 
5 


fwer, without fear of contradiétion, that he ts utterly incapable of 


entering imto negociations with any adminiftration of which his 
moft active perfecutors form a part;—and among theie we clat’s the 
contemptible hypocrite Lord ——-; but no matter, a fitter opportu- 
nity will occur for unfolding the wretched cunning, vulgar art, and 
miferable hypocrify of this iguoble peer; who is defpited by no one 
more, becaufe by none is he better known, than by his fovercign. 
lord Melville is, we venture to fay, prepared to devote his fervices 
tohis king and country, whenever they can be tendered with ho- 
nour, and with a profpect of fuccefs. As to the difgraceful butinets 
of his impeachment, it has fixedan indelible ftain on the (af 
Houfe of Commons, and on all the parties concerned in it, ex- 
cepting only the honourable tribunal betore which it was tried. 
We always pronounced its fate, and dec!ared its object, from its 
very commencement, and at a time when we were fingudar in our 
opinion. But we little expected that any individuals of the party, 
by whom it was brought forward, would ever be bale enough pub- 
licly to proclaim their objeét to the world ;—yet fo it is—in a pa- 
per devoted to that true Whig, ta principle aud in conduct, Lord Sv. 

INCENT, and the property of his quondam secretary, it was, very 
recently, plainly and gravely aflerted, that the impeachment had 
been productive of great good, by keeping Lord Metvitue out of 
the Cabinet!!! We always knew and declared this to be the pri- 
Mary obje&t of the profecution ; but we did not ipagine that there 
exifted any retainer of the party, at once fuch a too] and fucha 
knave, as openly to avow it. We have now, then, their own con- 
feflion, that it was not the love of their country, or a regard for 
juftice, that induced the party to call the attention of the Legifla- 
ture to the offence which they, mott fallely, imputed to Lord 

ELVILLE; but that they were folely actuated by a defire to 
weaken Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration, by depriving it of the powerful 
fupport of his Lordfhip! Thus, at the fame time, they pay a com- 


i 





“© Firft found the culprit guilty, tried him next. 
_ Ad fontem Zanthi ver/a recurrit agua.—Ovid. 
For in the firft place, 
Mifh reportant, 


we 


Exploratores. ig. 


Fraudis {ub judice damnaverunt.—Tac. 
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pliment to his Lordfhip’s abilities, and expofe the iniquity of their 
own conduct! 

The Jatt portraits which we fhall feleé& for exhibition fromm this 
motley allemblage of grave perfonages are not the two kings of 
Brentford ; but the two petty Chancellors of the Exchequer. 


** SCRIBLERUS. 
Will you praife P-tty ? 
POLYPUS. 
Ah, poor P-tty! true— 
T once had hope the little lad might do, 
But P-tty ne'er a prodigy will prove; 
Ne’er burn the Thames nor make the tide remove. 
Once the {mart boy, (as daily papers tell) 
Perform’d a pretty {peech extremely well; 
Then feiz'd th’ Exehequer—feeble and unfit ; 
But* Foxites fondly hop’d another Pitt. 
Ev'n as fome mother, wrapt in filent joy, 
Befide the flumbers of her only boy, 
Sees ev’ry human beauty flourith fair, 
In his thick lips, flat nofe, and fiery hair. 
Butt our young Rofcius, {purning to controul 
The high afpirings of his boundlefs foul, 
Aims at more merits than of mere finance— 
Learn, friend, that P-tty praGifes to dance ; 
Unites at once aftivity and wit ; 
Both heeland head; both Parifot and Pitt. 
His mind and body mutual graces fhew, 
And now he points a period —now a toe: 
At balls he capers and at fenates plods; 
t A pancinc CHANCELLOR BY ALL THE Gops!!! 
Ev’n 
“ * Foxites fondly hop’d another Pitt.|—Diffimiles bic vir et ille puer, how- 
ever. Lord Henry labours hard to be a great man, but he has not, //amina. 
The old Talents thought it neceffary to aftonifh the nation with a new little 
Talent of their own begetting, fo cried up poor P-tty tothe fkies. But, alas! 
we find that they called him clever juft as people fay a hare has wings—for cor- 
venience’ fake. He isa Georgium Sidus ; not only as being the latt difcovered 
planet, but as being the fartheft from the fun and having the floweft motion. 
“+ Our young Rofcius.}—1 know not whether B-tty or P-tty, P-tty of 
B-tty, have fallen the moft in public eftimation, 
Felices ambo! {fi quid mea carmina poffunt, &c. 
Yet times may change, and I do not defpair of feeing Mafler B-tty in Parlia 
ment, and Majfler P-tty on the ftage. At prefent, the player gets by hear 
other men’s tragedies ; the Minifter repeats farces of his own compofing, and 
this is all the difference between them. 
“© Voluiflt, in fuo genere, unum cunque noftrym quafi quendam effe Ro/ium 
iT O. 
“ + A dancing Chancellor by all the Gods !! !|—Gentle reader, I prefent the 
following pretty little ftanzas on the Dancing Chancellor :. I ge 
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Ev’n beardlefs {tatefmen are no vulgar evil ; 
But ch! a pancinc CHANC’LLOR is the Devil!’”’ 


So much for his little Lordfhip—now for that grave, fober, fo- 
lemn, ftaid, fiarched perfonage, the Sage of Richmond Park. 
** Tailors turn’d ftatefmen—Add-ngt-n a Lord. 
* Poor S-dm-th, feeble infect of an hour,— 


SCRIBLERUS. 
Defpifes cenfure, as he laughs at power. 





‘I can make tpeeches in the Senate too, Nacky,’ O/qway. 
Kas wary Deru yoeevers. Anacr. 
Saltare elegantius quam necefle eft probe. Sall, 


To be feen— an odd Mortal in London. 
A Lord, let me add with fubmiffion ; 

Whom heav’n meant to dance, 

But he dipp’d in finance; ' 
So turn’d out a deaw politician, 


In Parliament glibly he gabbles, 

Her laws and her taxes to teach her; 
And {peaks off his part, 
Amazingly {mart, 

Confidering the age of the creature. 


At balls he’s fo dapper a dancer, 
The miffes all find him moft handy 3 
For tho’ heavy in head, 
As a plummet of lead, 
He jumps like a Jack-a-dandy. 


Pray heav’n that he never may tumble, 
While dancing away for a wife, Sir; 
Should he get a capci/e, 
How the Dev’! couid he rife ?— 
He mutt live on his head all his life, Sir. 
Now his getting a {tep in a hornpipe, 
I think could not injure the nation, 
But hard is its lot, 
Since P.-tty has got 
A ftep in adminiftration. 
Oh ! down on our knees, my dear Britons, 
And ere P-tty’s dancing be ended, 
Let’s offer this pray’r ; 
While his heels kick the air, 
May his body be never fitfpended ! 


“* Poor S-dm-ih.|—The Dodor has piven over practice, and according to 
the continental phrafe, has retired to his efates. 
Latet abditus agro. 
D'Oubril, Haugwitz, &c. have retired to their eftates, and become Plough- 


mentoo, I think all the Ex-Minifters of Europe D°Oubril, Haugwitz, and 7 i ” 
: S-dm-th, &c. might meet together in Cru/oe’s [/land, and form a molt comfort ey 
able and condoling fociety. ee 
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POLYPUS. 
If he fcorns cenfure, ’tisa lucky whim; 
And if he laughs at pow’r, pow’r laughs at him. 
A fad weak foul, and made for men to jeer, 
He held the belm, how long ?—One total year ! 
Then the {tern Commoner, a!! claws and firings, 
Turn’d, ina trice, *the Lord in leading-frings. 
In place a cypher, and a fpit-fire out, 
While laughing ta¢lion bandied him about; 
Mild as the mule, and patient as the bee, 
No thuttlecock was e’er fo bang’d as he! 
Yet praife, where praife is due, the mufe fhall give ; 
The man has merit, but ’tis negative. 
The paflive valour ofa patient mind, 
And marty wechne fs on his foul we find, 
Wit, hid like kernels, he may too inherit, 
Aad not to be a Eaaaieed has its mevit.” 


We have thus taken a pretty enlarged view of this- picture gal- 
lery ; we have introduced fome of its principal characters to our 
readers: and we now leave it to them to decide on the accuracy 
of the likenetles, and on the merits of the painter. 
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Simonidea. 12mo. Pp. 100. @s'6d. Meyler, Bath; Robin- 
fon, London. 

WHATEVER is writien by the author of Gebirus will claim 
more than common attention from the learned world. Its beau- 
ties and its faulis (we flould rather fay its crimes). have been can- 
vatled in our former volumes. The Poems now before us are eall- 
ed Simonidea, “becaule the firft of them commemorate the dead.” 
But itis not the choice of fubject, itis the ftyle of Simonides, that 
Mr. Savage Landor has fo highly and fo jutily praifed. “ iis cha- 





“* The Lord in leading-frings.J—1 fee Polypus is bent on abufing every 
body. So becaule Mr. Add-ngt-n became a lord, and had not duplicity 
to refute a good oiler, Polypus choofes to put him into leading-firings. | 
wifh Polypus was put into the pillory. Now Lord $-dm-th’s acceptance 
ofa protlered ttle {tikes me, on the contrary, as an inftance of ftrict in- 
tegrity and candour. Why fhould he tell a lie, I atk? Why fhould he fay, 
Thank you, Str, 1 aad rather not ; while bis vontdience was for faying, ith 
all my. mn and with all my firenath, Sir? Morality mufi be confidered, even 
thoueh a man thould lofe by it, For my part, I like morality extreme! ly—I 
think itan appendage of the gentleman—A (ortof rarity, rather becomingthan 
otherwife ; and though Lord S-dm-th has pinned a tide upon Ais morality, 
yet, Edare fay, they do not interfere with each other at all. I beg leave to 
remark that there are feveral forts of mora! ity. There isa morality which 
feeis, and a morality which reafons. There is alfo a morality which does 
neither the one nor the other, but as only upon inflin@. This latt I take 
to be Lord S-dm-th’s morality. —Seridl, ; 
racteriftics 
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raceriftics were, fimplicity, brevity, tendernefs, and an_aflidu- 
ous accuracy of defeription.” We have not enough of him re- 
maining to form an imitator, and indeed, if we had, the author 
of this work is not liable to be led by precept or prefcription. He 
certainly, in the volume before us, has often united ali the quali- 
ties he commends. It mutt not, howe ver, be forgotten, that Si- 
monides on fome occafions threw afide fimnplicity : witnefs the 
memorable words on the Mule-race. Poetry is intended to profit 
and delight : unlefs it delight, it cannot profit. Who will afford 
itthe opportunity? We mutt bend in fome meafure, though not 
toohumbly, to the manners, the tafte, and even the prejudices of 
our age. ‘We admire in one langu: ize what we dif: ipprove in ano~ 
ther: we embrace in Gebirus what we fhrink from in Gebir. It 
gives us real and great fatisfaction to announce all the excellencies 
of that poem in Guolaug and Helga. Here is all its rapidity, all 
its diftinctnefs of imagery, with fweetnefs and conciliation of lan- 
guage. We fhall give one extract to exemplify our remark, al- 
though there are fome finer and more exquifite touches of the pa- 
thetic in the paflage where Gunlaug proceeds to encounter Rafen. 
He came; their friendhhip grew; he woo'd; 
Nor Helga’s gentle heart withftood. 
Her milk-white rabbit oft he fed, 
And crumbled fine his breakfaft- bread ; 
And oft explor’d, with anxious view, 
Spots where the crifpeft parfley grew, 
Her reftive horfe he daily rid, 
And quite fubdu’d her flubborn kid, 
Who lately dar’d to quit her fide, 
And once, with painful rafhnefs, tried 
[lis ruddy horn againft her knee, 
Bold as his defp’rate fire could be. 
The cautious father long delay’d 
The wilhes of the youth and maid: 
His patient hand, like her’s, unrols 
‘The net to catch the fummer thoals; 
And both their daily tafk compare, 
And daily win each other’s hair. 
One morn, arifing from her fide, 
Ile, as he paid the forfeit, cried— 
* Behold my hair too trimly thine, 
* Behold my hands are white as thine. 
£ O! could I loofe our bliffis bar! 
I burn for wedlock and for war.’ 





“ Blijis bar.) Tam forced to adopt here the oldeft and beft manner of 


fpelling. In future I thall employ it without force. It is impoflible that 
ones following another fhould make a feparate fyllable, though it might be 
bef fign of one. Such contra¢tions are not lefs abfurd than thofe ridiculed 
by Dean Swift, and yet they are common in our poets, 
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* For war,’ faid the, ‘ when lovers burn, 
¢ To wedlock, Gunlaug, few return: 
* In Samfa, brave Hialmar lies, 
* Nor Inga’s daughter clos’d his eyes, 
* By fixteen wounds of raging fire 
* The enchanted fword of Agantyre, 
* Withering, laid wafte his fruitlefs bloom, 
‘ And hous’d the hero in the tomb. 
* Oh Oddur,” faid the dying chief, 
‘* Take off my ring, my time 1s brief; 
“* My ring if jmaller, might adorn 
The plighted hand of Ingebiorn!” 
‘ Swift to Sigtuna flew the friend, 
And forely wept Hialmar’s end. 
By Meleren’s blue Jake he found 
The virgin fitting on the ground. 
A garment for her fpoufe the wove, 
And fang ‘* AA /peed thee, gift of love f” 
In anguith Gddur heard her fing, 
And turn’d his face and held the ring, 
Back fell the maiden: well fhe knew 
* What fatal tidings muft enfue. 
* When Oddur rais’d her, back the fell, 
* And died the maiden, lov’d fo well. 
** Now gladly,” {wore the generous chief, 
“ I witne/s death beguiling grief; 
“* J never thought to /mile agen 
** Bu thy blue waters, Maleren !” 
* But grant that on the foreign ftrand 
‘ Thy bofom meet no biting brand: 
* Grant that no fwift unguarded dart 
* Lay thee beneath the flooded thwart: 
* Ah! how unlike a nuptial day, 
* To fhudder at the hiffing fpray ; 
* To wipe and wipe its tingling brine, 
* And vainly blink thy pelted eyen ; 
* To feel their Riff’ning lids weigh’d down 
* By toil no pleafure comes to crown: 
* Say, Gunlaug, wouldft thou give for this 
* The fire-fide feaft and bridal kifs ? 
He told the father what he faid, 
And what replied the willing maid. 
‘ My fon,’ faid Thorftein, ‘ now I find 
* Unfixt, inconftant, is thy mind, 
* Away to war, if war delight, 
* Begone three years from Helga’s fight. 
* Then, if perchance at thy return 
* Thy breaft with equal tranfport burn, 
* Your withes I no more confine— 
* No—darling Helga fhall be thine.” 
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** TAwart.}—Bench for the rowers. 
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Away the tow’ring warrior flew, 
Nor bade his Helga ounce adieu. 
He felt the manly forrows rife, 
And open’d wide his gufhing eyes: 
He ftopt a moment in the hall; 
Still the too pow’rful tears would fall. 
He would have thought his fate accurft 
To meet her as he met her firft; 
So, madly fwang the founding door, 
And reacht, and reaching left, the fhore.” 


Nothing thews greater art and addrefs than to relieve, by ob- 
jects light but not ludicrous, the prominences of compotition. 
Virgil has done this gracefully and difcreetly. Of a fimilar kind 
isthe curfory notice of the kid, 

‘** Bold as his defperate fire could be,” 


And the following: 
‘* A frolic maid was pafling by, 
And, as the faw the hero lie, 
Remov’d the clinking hawberk mail, 
And took a wolf-fkin from a nail: 
Acrofs his throat the plac’d the teeth, 
And tuckt the clafping claws beneath ; 
And would have kift him, but the fear’d 
To tickle with her breaft his beard.” 


This would not be fufficiently grave for heroic poetry, but who 
would difplace it from the ftation it poffeffes? The whole exhibits 
afine defcription of manners, no lefs than of pafiions. 

We now appeal to the author, and to .our readers in general, 
whether we can juftly be accufed of illiberality. In a vigorous 
and vehement preface to fome Latin poems which are added, 
is a defence of Gebirus. What poetry have we ever praifed 
more ardently, or what principles have we more irreverfibly 
condemned! Happy are we to difcover, that a man who 
could be fo injurious to fociety, difavows the wifh. But we 
cannot forget that he was amongft the laft to “ defpair of the 
republic.” If our limits permitted, we fhould infert the preface, 
both for its mafculine latinity and correéted -fentiments. Our 
conduct is now and always has been liberal towards Mr. Savage 
andor. We did not invidioufly point out the numerous errata 
of the Englith or of the Latin Gebir. In the Englifh, they were 
corrected by a fecond edition: as the Latin is dated from Paris, 
We made a moft ample allowance for the inaccuracy of the prefs. 
The faultsare fuch as no f{cholar would attribute to another, who writes 
Latin, both in profe and poetry, with fuch elegance, fuch facility, 
and fuch force; who defpifes all crabbednefs, all collected phrafes, 
ail incongruity, all imitation ; and to whom, indeed, the language 
feems more national than his own. But it was our duty to place 
@guard againft his mifchievous politics; and we performed : 

with 
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with alacrity. When the character of the man, is laid open by 
the writer, the public has a ri; ght to judge of him in both c apa- 
cities. If politics or morals are at fiake, we mutt be daftard| iy, 
or we muft be perfonal. We know Mr. Savage Landor, tho 

he knows not us; we are aware that he poffefies, what is me 
dangerous if mifapplied, ---a high ambitious fpirit, a mind and 
body indefatigable in their purfuits, together with an eate and 
verfatility of manner, which would fit him to ¢ guide the ferocity 
of the Crecks and Harons, or to fhine and to fe Rabe | in courts. 

We have little room left for any of the Latin poetry. In the 
oo ag ode, a frefh and lafting wreath is added to the brow 
of the Emperor Alexander, of the heroic defender of Acra, and 
of Nelfon, hile yet living. We fhall notice two highly poctical 
and charagteriftic ftrokes. 

** Venit Ar€tois metuendus armis 
Sydnius: pallet labiumque mordet 
Ut nimis noti ferus imperator 
Ora tuetur ” 

What a true and contemptible expreffion is here given “ L 
countenance of the Corlican, and with what peculiar and fir 

etiect, after the fonorous line above! 

Again, in the apoftrophe to France, 


6 


Sw 


“« Tene diruptis iterum catenis 
Implicas, tanto madidis cruore 
Civium ? paucos male fervaris 
Verna decembres.” 


Tn the happinefs of infulated verfes, and in touches at once 
novel and natural, few poets of the day are comparable to De 
Lille. In Ge birus, p p. 119, from the words, “ Jenipotens Phabi” 
to “ Incolit Iris,” is a cefeription which, fox beauty of feenery, 
felicity of verfification, and grace guining on us by degrees and 
rifing into digu iv, neither the poet of France, nor any other of 
the age, can produce an equivalent, or a parallel. ‘There is as much 
difference between them, as between the flaunt and frippery ot 
Watteau and the rich harmonious colouring of Claude Loraine. 
Poetry of the fame kind, if we could pats over the teo glowing 
defcriptions, is to be found abundantly in “ Pudoris Ara.” We 
fhall conclude this article with a {mall indeed, but moti exquifite, 
piece of imagery from that compofition. 

Helen evades the queliions and the complaints of Leda by 
enquiries after Penelope, whofe happier lot the proves herielf to 
envy by this natural and delicate expvetlion: 

*« Sic queritur, caufafq. fuge rogat: illa rogantj 
Vertere propolitum cupit, atq, edilcere fata 
Penelopes ; dd dent genitort ropes in urbe, 
Ancipiti vote fubrider: s candida Lede 

Palyat utramg. g genam digito, mulcety. pu doreim, 
Educitq. fnu, lapfanti pullice »mentes.” 


Van 
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Van Mildert’s Sermons. 
(Concluded | from p- O73.) 


IN the fecond volume of thefe valuable difcourfes the author 


difcufles the following important fubjects cine proper detence 
of reveaied relicion, with a ftatement of the argument a priori ; 
—The inability of man to frame a religion for himtelt ;—The in- 
fuficiency of natural or moral phitofophy to inftruct us in reli- 
gious truth:—The infufiiciene y of metaphytics, and the neceility 
of taking faith tor our guide:—The proj ner limits of human un- 
derfti inding, in judging of revealed religion;—The preparatory 


difpofitions necelfary for receiving the truths of revealed religion, 
Having thus confidered the queftion, with all the a priori argu- 
ments that have been urged upon it, and r futed the objections 
of infidels and cavillers fu; pported by fuch arguments, the learned 
preacher next proceeds to examiue, The argument @ pofteriort, aud 
ts application to revealed religion ;—Hittorical evidence of the 
facts of {cripture;— The comparative force of human and divine 
tettiinony;—and the great general argument for the divine origin 
of Chriftianity, from its defign and accompiifhment. In this fati 
head of enquiry he, of coarle, includes miracles, prophecy, 
aud infpirati yn of feripture. His laft difcourfe contains a recapi- 
tulation of his arguments and jalcheen and his conclufions from 
them. 

Throughout this comprehenfive range of important difcuffion, 
Mr. Van Mildert difplays the able and acute reafoner; the dif- 
creet and temperate d: {putant ; the found and learned divine; 


the pious and devout Chriftian.—And he has added one more proof 


to the many already fupplied of the zeal, promptitude, and 
judgement, with which the clergy of the Eftablifhed Church are 
always re ade to ftand forth to encounter its enemies, and to detend 
it again{t the infidious attacks of the {ce plic, or the more rude and 
licentious aflaults of the infidel. 

In his firit difcourfe the author makes the following jut ob- 
fervations on the utter inapplicability of arguments a priort to the 
yen religion. 


* But it would ill become the advocates of Divine Truth, to fubmit the 
tial of its claims to that tribunal of human opinion, which its adverfaries 
would thus prefumptuoufly fet up. For, whatever refpect may be due to 
thefe arguments, by which wife and good men have frequently thewn the 
ntulity, or rather the neceflity, of Divine Revelation, and have vindicated 
the wifdom and goodnefs of its feveral difpenfations, yet never ought we to 
concede, that the proof of its fruth depends, in any wife, on our ability to 
latisty, by arguments of fuch a deicription, thofe who cavil at its fyftem. 
Our Paith is founded upon the bafis of fa, not of opunions ; and it is to be 
proved, like all other matters of faét, by hiftorical tetttmony. By tettumony, 


divine as well as human, it is firmly fupported : by teltimony w hich none of 


its opponents have yet been able to invalidate, It is, therefore, hardly to be 


expected, that we dhould go forth and engage the adverfary in a wi de and 
open 
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open field of controverfy, to the negleé& of this impregnable fortrefs of our 
Faith, Rather ought we to follow the advice of the Royal Pialmitt:— 
* Walk about Sion, and go round about her; and tell the towers thereof, 
* Mark well ber bulwarks, fet up her houfes, that ye may tell them that 
‘ come after.’—Pf. xiviii. 11, 12, 

“ Indeed, when the nature of the argument a priori is confidered, it ap- 
pears to be a kind of reafoning, which can hardly, without arrogance, be 
apphied to the fubje@t of Revealed Religion. For, unlefs we prefume that 
our underftanding and knowledge are commenfurate with thofe of the Su. 
preme Being, how thall we venture to decide upon the fitnefs, expediency, 
and wifdom, of that which is propofed to us, under the fanction of pofitive 
external evidence, as a communication of the Divine will?) That men 
fhould not give implicit belief to any fyfiem, which thus profefles to be of 
Divine authority, without due enquiry into the fefimony by which it is 
fupported, is highly reafonable; nay it is their duty to make that enquiry 
as fur as they have opportunity and ability fo to do. But to claim a right, 
even after {ufficient evidence has been given of its being really * the work 
of God,’ to queflion its expediency, and to weigh it in the balance of our 
finite underftandings, appears to be no lefs prefumptuous and indecent, 
than to arraign the wifdom and goodnefs of the works of Creation, not- 
withftanding the manifold proofs of their proceeding from an infinitely-per- 
feét Author. 

** It will be perceived, however, that thefe obfervations are only applicable 
where the Divine authority of any Religion ts already fufficiently attetied 
by its proper external evidences; in oppofition to which only, it is con- 
tended, that all @ priort reafoning, on the purport of the Divine communi: 
cation, muft be infufficient.to overthrow its authority, being no better than 
reafoning againit tact, or oppofing human opinion and conceit to infinite 
wifdom and knowledge.” 


In fact, {cepticifin and infidelity are, as we have often contend- 
ed, the fruits of human vanity. The mind infected with this vile 
affion, afpires to exalt itlelf above the iphere which its Creator 
7 afligned it; to reduce every thing to a level with its own nar- 
row, circum{cribed, and finite faculties; and to reject as falfe every 
thing which is above its own compreliention. In oppofition to 
fuch vain, prefumptuous, and impious notions, Mr. Van Mildert 
demontirates the infufhciency of human reafon to frame a religion 
for itfelf. He fhews the complete impotence of the moft eminent 
fages of the heathen world to acquire any correét notions of vir 
tue and vice, of moral good and evil; or to obtain the knowledge 
of Divine truths; and he treats with proper contempt, the arro- 
gant pretenfions of thofe modern philofophifis, who atlume a fupe- 
riority of wildom over the Pagan fages of former times, 

‘* But, may we not be permitted to afk, whence this aflumed fuperiori- 
ty of modern over ancient Philofophers has arifen? and whence the ex- 
traordinary influx of light upon thefe latter times has been derived? 8 
there any one fo infatuated by his admiration of the prefent age, as fer- 
oufly to think that the intellectual powers of man are ftronger and more 
oie now, than they were wont to be; or that the particular talents of 


imfelf, or any of his contemporaries, are fuperior to thofe who thone forth 
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inthe luminaries of the Gentile world ? Do the names even of Locke, Cud- 
worth, Cumberland, Clarke, Wilkins, or Wollatton, (men fo juftly eminent 
in modern times, and who laboured fo indefatigably to perfect the theory 
of natural religion) convey to us an idea of greater intellectual ability, 
than thofe of the confummate Matters of the Portico, the Grove, or the Ly- 
ceum? How is it, then, that the advocates for the natural pertection, or 
erfe@tibility, of buman Reafon, do not perceive, that, for all the fu- 
periority of the prefent over former times, with refpect to Religious Know- 
ledge, we mult be indebted to /ome intervening cause, and not to any actual 
enlargement of the human faculties? Is it to be believed, that any man of 
the prefent age, of whatever natural talents he may be pofiefied, could 
have advanced one ftep beyond the Heathen Philofophers, in his purfuit 
of Divine Truth, had he lived in their times, and enjoyed only the light 
which was beftowed upon them? Or can it fairly be proved, that merely 
by the light of Nature, or by reafoning upon fuch data only as men pol- 
fefs who never heard of Revealed Religion, any moral or religious truth 
has been difcovered, fince the days when Athens and Rome affected to give 
laws to the intellectual as well as to the political world? That great im- 
provements have fince been made, in framing fyftems of Ethics, of Me- 
taphy fics, and of what is called Natural Theology, need not be denied, But 
thefe improvements may eafily be traced to one obvious caule, the widely- 
diffuled light-of the Golpel, which, having fhone, with more or lefs luftre, 
on all nations, has imparted, even to the moft fimpie and illiterate of the 
fons of men, fuch a degree of knowledge on thefe fuijects, as, without it, 
would be unattainable by the moft learned and profound.” 


Mr. Van Mildert proceeds to fhew that whatever knowledge of 
a Supreme Being, and of a future ftate, has been found among 
men, has been “received traditionally, and proceeded originally 
from Revelation. And in fupport of this pofition, he afes the fol- 
lowing ftrong and unantwerable argument. 


** It is indeed hardly poflible to fuppofe, that thefe Truths were not 
revealed to man, from the very beginning. For, can tt re afonably be 
imagined, that Adam_ was left, (even in his primeval condition, when his 
faculties were unclouded by fin and corruption) to acquire the knowledge 
of his Creator from fuch proofs only, as the light of Nature could afford 
him ?-or that he was fuffered to remain in a ftate of uncertainty and con- 
jecture, refpe@ting the continuance of his being, his future deftination, the 
purpofes of his creation, the duties which be bad to perform, the happinets 
provided for him, and the means of attaining it? On all thefe points, fo 
elential to his comfort and well being, mult we not neceflamly conclude, 
that he derived inftruction immediately from the Fountain ot Witdom ? 

** Equally improbable does it appear, that, after dus Fall, (when fuch 
an entire change had taken place in his views and expettations, when lo 
much greater help was needful tot him, and fo much tironger aliurance 
ofthe Divine favour towards him became requifite for his cContolation 
and fupport), be fhould be left to walk in darknels, or tu truft to his own 
conjectural reafonings upon what had been before revealed to him, 
There is, indeed, fufficient evidence that frefh information was then 
vouchfafed to man, to thew him the way of duty end of happisefs. The 
Very Grit promife of a Redeemer is a proof, that fume Communication 
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infiantly took place, between his Creator and him, relative to his altered 
condition ; and we may well fuppofe, (nay, we can hardly but fuppofe) 
that, fu far as could te conducive to his retloration to life and happinefs, 
every thing was explicitly revealed, which it behoved him cither to believe 
or to do, in order to his acceptance with God, 

‘“* Here, then, we have an eafy folution of the queftion, how the world 
became acquainted with the knowledge of God and of a Future Siate, 
without fearching for it by abiiraét reafoning, 1. e. by reafoning from no- 
tions fuppofed to be inherent in the mind, or indeed from arguments of 
any kind, independent oi Divine Cienmaniidin, 

* From Adam to Noah, from Noah to Abraham, from Abraham to 
Mofes, from Mofes to the Jewith people, and from them to the reit of the 
world, thefe dodtrines were banded down in fuccetlio ny and occafionally 
confirmed, illuftrated, or more largely unfolded, by fubfequent Revelations, 
Through thefe preachers of Righteoufnels, whom God from time to time 
raifed up, the Gentiles (in addition to fuch imperfect traditions of the 
fundamentals of Religion, as mutt have been preterved even among the 
mott corrupt defcendants of Noah) received continual intiruclion and ad. 
monition, until the deliverance of the Ifraelites from Egyptian bondage; 
after which period, they were fll oftentimes witnefles of tremendous figns 
and wonders, wrought for the purpole of overthrowing their ido latrous 
worfhip, and imprefling them with a belief and a dread of Jehovah, the God 
of Ifrael, who thus manified himfelf in an efpecial manner as the true and 
only God, to the exclution of all the imaginary Deities of the Heathen 
world, 

“* Henceforward, the knowledge of Revealed Religion extended, by 
various means, fur beyond thofe to whom it was direétly communicated, 
Philofophers the moft remote trom the land of the Jews, enjoyed oppore 
tunities, by their travels into Eatlern countries, of enriching theimftelves 
with flores of religious truth from the fountain-head. © 'The earlier and 
later difperfions of the Jews greatly contributed to the diffulion of this 
bleffing; and to the Philofophers who immediately preceded the coming of 
Chritt, the Septuagint tranflation of the Scriptures afforded a fupply of 
information on Divine fubjects, which evidently raifed. them above their 
predecetiors, and gave a dignity and weight to their {peculatio ns, not to 
be fotind in thofe of remoter ages. Thus, from the important epoch, 
when God vouchfated to become, peculiarly and exclufively, as it were, 
the Deity of his people Ifrael, the reft of mankind were enabled, through 
thefe various channels, to collect many feattered fragments of Divine 
Knowledge, in addition to thofe general notions which they had derived 
from their forefathers, refpecting the great fundamental principles of 
Theology and Morals.” 


From the fume fource, the author confiders the moralZ notions 
of the ancients to have been derived. And, indeed, the precepts 
of Nosh have long been regarded, particularly by Jewith writers, 
as having conttituted the fiatidation of every moral code which 
appeared in the Heathen world which very well accounts, as Mr. 
\. \l. oblerves, “ for their fublime, and fometimes juli, [pecula- 
tions on the Divine vature and perfections. 


* But with refpect to all thefe dodirines, the Being and Nature of God, 
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the Immortality of the Soul, a Future State of rewards and punifhments, 
and the obligation of Moral Duty, it may be obferved, that the 'y who have 
been inflructed in them from their infancy, are fo accufiomed to confider 
them vs natural and neceflary truths, that they are little aware in what 
manner the knowledge of them has been firft acquired. They fuppofe 
them to be deductions from natural principles, or difcoveries of human 
Reafon; becaufe they are in all refpetts fo congenial with our hopes and 
wifhes, and are fo ftrongly attelied by every thing which pafles under our 
contemplation in the natural and moral “world, that they cannot be 
relinquithed, witheut doing violence to the fe lings and to ‘ae underftand- 
ing. Yet nothing is more certain, than that Philofophers of old never 
arrived at a knowledge of thefe truths, never attained to a conviction of any 
one of them: nor is there, perhaps, at this day, a favage nation on the 
glybe, which can properly be faid to know or to believe them. Glim- 
merings of hght and information there have always been; enough to exe 
cite the hopes, and fears, and withes of mankind, but not enough to con- 
firm their expectations,” 


The author hext proves that Natural and Moral Philofophy are 
incapable per fe of intiructing their followers in the knowledge of 
God, or even of man, confidered as a Chriflian. in regard to 
Moral Philofophy, he oblerves: ‘ 


“6 Tt is the obfervation of one*, who had made the extent of the human 
faculties his peculiar ftudy, that * Philofophy 1s as unable to give rules, as 
‘nature is to practife them,’ Various are the principles which have been 
adopted as the baiis of Morals, by ancient and modern theortits; fuch as 
Unility, Expediency, the Fitnefs of Things, the Beauty of Virwe, the Moral 
Senfe or Contcience, Jultice, V eracity, Public Good and the hke; foime of 
which differ from each other rather in name, than in fubftance. But in 
every fyitem, which propofes to eftablifh Morality on any other bafis than 
that of the Revealed Will of God, there is one fundamental deteé, that no 
fatisfattory account is given of moral obiigation, properly fo called. Yor 
fuppofing any of thefe fy:tems to be right and well founded; the queition will, 
fill return, ‘ Why am 1 od/iged to a& thus? —* Why am I obliged to aé& in 
‘conformity with Truth, Utility, Finefs of things, or any other criterion 
‘which may be propofed, as the teft of right and wrong ” — To theie quettions 
no proper anfwer can be given, but that it is the Will of God; and that if we 
obey not His Will, we muit abide the confequences, and (uffer the penalues 
attached to difobedience. This is the /an@ion, the only fancuion, which can 
firiétly be faid to ob/ge us to any particular rule of conduct: and this (as was 
before obferved) mult depend on the declared purpofe of the Almighty, to re- 
ward or punifh us, according to our conformity or oppofition to fuch rule,” 


In the Eighteenth Difcourfe, the author thus fums up his argu- 
ments, in the five preceding difcourfes, on the inability of man to 
frame a religion for himfelf; on the infutticiency of natural, mo- 
ral, or metaphy fical philofophy, to lead him to a knowledge of 
divine truth; on the reafonab.enets of taking faith for his guide 
jn matters above the reach of human difcovery ; and on the map- 
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plicability of a priori reafoning on fuch fubjects; in the ‘ollowing 
propofitions, $ 


**T. As all religion is founded in the knowledge of God, of a Future 
State, and of the Divine Will, a Religion which does not give us fatisfactory 
information on thefe puints, is no Religion at al], or worfe than none. 

‘Il. Man is unable to acquire any certain knowledge of thefe points, 
= Revelation; and, confequently, is unable to frame a Religion for him. 
elf. 

“¢ This propofition is proved in two ways: from the /a@, that he never did 
attain to fuch knowledge ; from the rea/on of the thing, which fhews that he 
never could attain to it. 

‘“* That he never did attain to it, appears from a fair and impartial ftate. 
mentof the condition of the Heathen world before the preaching of Chriftianity; 
and of the condition of barbarous and uncivilized countries at the prefent mo. 
ment, 

“« That he never cou/d attain to it, is proved by fhewing that human Rea. 
fon, unenlightened by Revelation, has no foundation on which to cont{truct a 
folid fyftem of Religion ; that all human knowledge is derived from external 
communications, and conveyed either through the medium of the fenfes, or 
immediately by Divine Infpiration; that thofe ideas which are formed in the 
mind through the medium of the fenfes, can communicate no knowledge of 

Spiritual things; and that, confequently, for this knowledge we mutt be indebted 
wholly to Divine Revelation. 

“In reply to the arguments ufually alledged to prove the fufficiency of 
Natural, Moral, or Metaphyfical Philofophy, to guide us into religious truth, 
it was argued as follows:— 

“ Natural Philofophy being wholly converfant with objects of /en/, it is 
impofhible that the phenomena, which are prefented to its inveltigation, 
fhould enable us to difcover /piritual truths, which have no perceptible connec- 
tion with fuch objeéts. 

** Moral Philofophy, without the fan&tion of Revelation, is.radically de- 
feétive in its principle; becaufe the foundation of moral obligation, properly fo 
called, és the will of God; and becaufe, without Revelation, we cannot clearly 
know in what relations we ftand to the Supreme Being; nor be affured that 
we are paying him an acceptable fervice. 

“« Metaphyfical Philofophy, although it profeffes to treat of mind as well as 
of body, and to inveftigate the forms, qualities, or internal eflences of things, 
rather than their external charaéters, is yet incompetent to inftruct us in 
Theology, or fpiritual truths; becaufe its conclufions muft be drawn either 
from objects of /enfe, or from the phenomena of the duman mind; the 
former of which cannot advance us to an accquaintance with the fpiritual 
and invifible world ; nor the latter difclofe to us the mind and will of Gop, 
which is the true fource and fountain of all Theological truth. 

‘TIT. Revelation being thus necefflary to enable us to attain to a know- 
ledge of the firft principles of Religion, it becomes reafonable and neceflary, 
to take Faith for oyr guide ; i. e. it isreafonable and neceflary, that we fhould 
rely on the Divine word, for our knowledge of religious Truth. 

«« This pofition re(ts upon the acknowledged Attributes of Gop, his Om- 
nipotence, his Omnifcience, and his Veracity ; thathe is ad/e to make what com- 
munications he pleafes, that his dnow/edge is perfe€t and univerfal, and that he 

cannot /ye. Unbelievers can only refute this pofition, by proving that thele 


Attributes do not belong to God, or that the Divine wifdom and truth are no 
more 
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more to be relied upon than the Auman: that is to fay, they muft prove either 
the perfection of Man, or the imperfection of God. 

“TV. From man’s-inability to know any thing of Religion, further than 
it is revealed to him, and from the neceflity of his receiving it by Faith in God's 
word, it follows, that it is not allowable for him to judge of Revelation, upon 
any principles /ubverfive of Faith. 

“* Since Faith originates in a conviction of the wifdom and truth of God, it 
cannot, confiltently with itfelf, be fwayed by arguments which militate againft 
the Divine authority: and fince the fubjeéts, with which Faith is converfant, 
are things beyond the reach of human intellect, it is bound to receive the 
truths communicated throuch Revelation, not as matters of controverfy, but 
as the incontellable dicta of Supreme Wifdom. 

** Unbelievers can only fet afide this propofition, by bringing pofitive evi- 
dence, that God hath releafed men from their obligation to rely upon his word ; 
which is too abfurd to be fuppofed:—or, by dilproving, epon fome certain 
and infallible data, what, upon the authority of God's word, we are called 
upon to believe ; which is too blafphemous to be admitted. 

“‘ From the foregoing Propofitions may be deduced two corollaries which 
will ferve as maxims of controverfy, in the difcuflions between Infidels and 
Believers; and a departure from which may be confidered as indicating * an 
* evi! Acart of unbelief.’ —Firlt ; that Revealed-Religion mult be received as 
true, unlefs clear and folid arguments can be brought to invalidate the proofs 
of its coming from God.—Secondly ; that no argument to that effect is admif- 
fible, but fuch as relates to its evidences as a matter of Faé.” 


In the five fubfequent difcourfes the Hiftorical Evidences of 
Chriftianity are confidered and enforced, in a concife, luminous, 
and impreflive manner. The author fhews that both facred and 
profane hiftory combine to prove certain facts; and, in particular, 
that before the period at which Chriftians declare the birth of Chrift 
to have taken place, the very name of Chriftianity was unknown ; 
and that fubfequently to that epoch, it was a matter of notoriety, 
was acknowledged, received, and protected. On the fuppofition 
that Chriftianity was a mere fable or impotiure, as fome modern 
infidels have impioufly fuggefted, it is not poflible to account for 
thefe, and other admitted, fa¢is; while the Chriftian has a plain 
unvarnifhed bifiory to relate. 

“ In the reign of Auguitus Cefar, a remarkable perfon, named Jesus, was 


born in the land of Judea, who, though of lowly parentage and education, 
came forth at an early age as a Teacher fent from God; wrought numberlefs 


miracles in the prefence of multitudes of fpectators ; aftonifhed all who heard. 


him by the excellence of his doétrines, and the ‘ authority’ with which he de- 
clared them ; won the admiration of all men by his fpotlefs life and converfa- 
tion; boldly rebuked the vices, corruptions, and errors of his countrymen, 
even of thofe who were moft diftinguifhed for learning and authority ; pre- 
difted many very extraordinary events which exactly came to pais; made 
difciples of men of low birth and mean occupations, whom, though uneda- 
cated and ignorant, he enabled to preach with great power and effect, and to 
perform many wonderful works ; forewarned theie men, that neither he nor 
they were to receive in this world any recompenfe of wealth, power, or repu- 
tation, but that they would be expofed to continual poverty and perfecution ; 
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« went about doing good’ to all, both friends and enemies; endured the utmoft 
malice of the Jewifh Rulers and the madnefs of the people ; fubmitted to the 
molt cruel and ignominious fufferings with unparalleled meeknels and fortitude; 
died, and was buried in a fepulchre purpofely fecured and guarded to prevent 
any attempt on the part of his followers to fabricate a {tory of his revival; 
sole again neverthelefs, on the third day, and appeared at fundry times to his 
difciples 4 and, laftly, afcended vifibly into heaven, blefling his apoftles, and 
promifing that, within a fhort time, they fhould be * endued with power from 
‘on high,’ and miraculoufly gifted through his name to fhew figns and won- 
ders, to caft out devils, to heal the fick, to fpeak with new tongues, to preach 
the Gofpel among all nations, and {pread abroad the knowledge of it to the 
uttermoft part of the earth. 

_ This narrative, contained in the writings of the four Evangelifts, is follow. 
ed by a circumftantial account of the fulfilment of this laft promife of Jefus, 
in the {udden and miraculous defcent of the Holy Spirit upon the Apoftles ; 
whence they were empowered to fpeak languages of which they were before 
wholly ignorant, to work great and fignal miracles, and to preach doctrines 
far beyond the wifdom of man to inyent or to conceive. ‘This they did, not- 
withftanding the rage and bigotry of the Jews, and the proud philofophy of 
the Heathens; making profelytes of all nations, and among all ranks and 
degrees of men, though without bribe to offer, worldly intereft to promote, 
or any means of gratifying the corrupt paflions of human nature; and finally 
fealing with their blood the truth of the do¢trines which they taught, and of 
the facts which they attefted on their own perfonal knowledge. 

‘* Befides thefe preachers of the Gofpel, there was alfo one of {till more 
extraordinary character and circumftances, a man bred and born a Jew, a 
bigotted difciple of the ftraiteft fe& of Judaifm, a vehement perfecutor of the 
followers of Jefus, and ftimulated by intereft and inclination todo every thing 
in his power to crufh this Religion in its very infancy. Yet was this man 
fuddenly, and in a moft wonderful manner, converted to faith in the Gofpel, 
became one of its moft {trenuous and fuccefsful Preachers, and fuffered 
martyrdom for its fake. 

 Refpedting facts of fo extraordinary a kind as thefe, it feems impofl- 
ble that any perfons profefling to relate them from their own perfenal knows 
ledge thould be themfelves deceived ; and equally impoffible that they fhould 
impofe them on others as true, if they had not really taken place. The 
evidence of men’s fenfes is the proper proof of all human tranfa@tions : and 
nothing is here related of which the fenfes of mankind were not fully com- 
petent to form a judgment. There was alfo the greateft publicity in the 
things faid to have been done : and they were of fuch a nature as not to ad- 
mit of any impofition by art, or any fallacy from accidental caufes,” 


We cannot follow this able divine through the whole of his argu- 
ments on the different evidences of the Chriftian religion ; nor, in- 
deed, is it neceflary to exhibit any more fpecimens either of his 
mode of reafoning, or of the fiyle of bis compofition. He has 
proved himfelf'a moft able champion of the Chriftian caufe, abound- 
ing in zeal, but equally hieitins in judgement. He is firong 
without feverity; temperate without tamenefs: he oppofes his ad- 
verlaries with fairnefs, but makes no unguarded nor unwarranta- 


ble conceflions: he proves, by his own exertions, the efficacy of 
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human reafon, when properly directed and virtuoufly applied ; 
while he marks its boundaries with precifion, reproves ils trani- 
greflions with firmnets, and afferts with contiftent ftedfatinels the 
empire of Fairn. 

The fivle, throughout the work, ts uniformly perfpicuons, nery- 
ous, and clatheally correct. We have noticed only a tingle word 
to which an objection can be urged, in the two volumes. In pp. 
96 and 285 of vol. 11, the term promotive occurs, which is not a 
legitimate expreffion, aud for the ute of which we know no exawple. 











— 





A Portraiture of Quakerifm, as taken from a View of the Moral 
Hducation, Difcipline, peculiar Cufioms, Religious Principles, 
political and civil Qiconomy, and Characier of the Society of 
Friends.. By ‘Thomas Clarkion, M.A. Author of feveral Eiliys 
on the Subject of the Slave-Trade. 3 vols. Svo. Longman. 
1800. 


TITAT a clergyman of the Church of England fhould fit down 
to write a Portraiture of Quakerifin, feemed to us on firtt fight. to 
be a /itté/e out of the common courte of authorihip; but when we 
foun, from a perufa!l of the volumes before us, that they contain 
an almoft uninterrupted eulogy of the Quaker lyliem, in principle as 
well as in practice, we were obliged to pronounce the work, at leatt 
ex cathedra, and to conclude that, if the author had not au- 
ally joined in tellowfhip with the fociety, he mutt at any rate have 
abjured many of thofe principles and ductrines which he held at 
the time of his fubfeription. 

The truly refpectable fociety here pourtrayed is now known to 
the public chiefly in the walks of commerce and of practical mora- 
lity; for their theological contvoverfies and polemical exacerba- 
tions, which rendered them obnoxious to the diiterent proteflors, 
aud more oftenfible to the world, ceafed near a century ago: we 
fee them individually on every exchange, and in every market, and 
on occafions of publicdifire{s and the preflure of calamity we always 
find them prompt and forward to relieve : but in the hours of leifure 
and relaxation we never meet them in the focial cirele, nor at any 
of the places of public amufement; fo that our intelligent readers 
will, perhaps, be ready to wonder how the author found means 
to obtain an acquaintance with the déertor of the feét fufficient 
for fo ample a developement of it: this he will explain. 

Mr. Clarkfon publithed, nearly twenty years ago, an Eilay on 
the African Slave-Trade, which obtained the firlt prize in the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge; and, in confequence of this and other pub- 
lications on the fame fubject, he foon became acquainted with the 
Society of Friends, many of whom had long betore been deeply im- 
prefled with the fame notions of that trade, and had been fedu- 
loufly employed to effect its fubyerfion. 


‘From 
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‘“« From the year 1787,” fays he, ** when I began to devote my labours 
to the abolition of the flave-trade, I was thrown frequently into the com. 
pany of the people called Quakers. ‘Thefe people had been then long una. 
nimous upon this fubject. Indeed, they had placed it among the articles 
of their religious difcipline. Their houles were, of courfe, open to me in 
all parts of the kingdom. Hence I came to a knowledge of their living 
manners, which no other perfon who was not a Quaker could have ealily 
obtained,” 


The fubje& of the Portraiture is treated under the different heads 
of moral education, difcipline, peculiar cuftoms, and religious te. 
nets, in which, having fummoned to his aid the all-falutary fcience 
of bookmaking, the potent inftruments of which are tautology and 
amplification, and its mottg “ about it, gentle Godde/s, and about 
it,” the author has eked out three fair fized o&avos of fweet mel- 
lifluous praife, fometimes we mutt confefs rather over-loaded: 
much of what he meets with among this fecluded and unknown 
fect is fuperlatively excellent, almoft every thing good, and fome 
few things on/y might be rather better: but, alas! where is perfec- 
tion to be found? “ Humanum eft errare.” 

We ourtelves refpect the Society of Friends as members of focie- 
ty; the benevolence, moral rectitude, and commercial punctuality 
of its members, have always excited our fincere efteem, although 
we cannot coincide with their religious opinions, nor with many of 
their peculiar cujtoms : but whilft we efteem the Quaker character, 
we wuft not lofe fight of moderation, and the author’s eulogy is 
fometimes extravagant ! A Kamtichatkan, or an Anacharfis, if he 
fhould chance to travel in this country, and fhould firft meet with 
thefe volumes, might be fo far mifled by them, as to imagine that 
there was nothing in fociety quite good except among the Quakers: 
no moral excellence, male or female, but efpecially female ; no 
juft eftimate of human life; but Irttle real piety and true religion, 
except among the Quakers. 

However, if we be rightly informed, the high-founded titillating 
melody of praife which pervades thefe volumes is not more than 
the fociety has been capable of inhaling; for it feems that nearly 
a whole impreflion has been already fold, chiefly amongft them- 
felves, without any avaricious intervention of bookfellers, thole- 
dear-bought obftetricians to authors. , 


“‘ There is one trait in the Quaker manners which runs through the 
whole fociety, as far as I have feen, in their houfes, and is worthy of men- 
tion. Their hofpitality in their own houfes, and their great attention and 
kindnefs, foon force out of fight all ideas of uncourteoufnefs, The Qua- 
kers appear to be particularly gratified when thofe who vilit them afk for 
what they want. Inftead of confidering this asa rudenefs or intrufion, they 
eticem it as a favour done them. The circumftance of afking on fuch an 
occafion is to them a proof that their vifitors feel themfelves at home. In- 
deed they almoft always defire a flranger who has been introduced to them, 


‘to be free.” This is their siual expreflion. Nothing can be more — 
porte 
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lite than that conduet to another, by which he thall be induced to feel: 


himfelt us comfortably fituate as it be were in his own houfe.’ 


We certain!y would not advife authors or others to quarrel with 
their bread and cheefe, but true gratitude for true hofpitality never 
need overle: ? the boundary of true moderation ; and if this were’ 
auy part of the general motive for the firain of e la vy which runs 
through the work, we mutt conceive that it Is ove rdone; that it is 
more than the nature of the cate require s: that, however graci- 
oufly it may have been accepte “ by the Society of Friends, itis ne- 
verthe lets too much for the ialie of general readers, 

Whillt the lady was fitting for the portrait, fhe feems to have 
adinitted the painter to her entire coufidence > and he inay have 
dileovered, whutt he was etching, bow much colourtag he mieht 
venture to lay on the piture: his calculation feems to have been 
tolerably accurate, if we may Judge from the reception of the werk. 

Everv privation whic h 94 Quaker fyitem preferibes is fupported 
indetail; and becaute ev { pafhlons are frequently generated at 
play, zt the theatre, in ile reading, in dancing, mufic, and field 
diverfions, therefore it ts argued that fuch purtuits ought to be to- 
tally avoided; thatis, the Quakers hold this doctrine, and our au- 
thor takes ap their eaule. Moderation is our waich word, and we 
have no objection to the wie of a thing merely becaute fools abufe 
it: neither can we from our experict we, JOD with the author in his 
opinion, that “ the youth of this fociely who are educated under 
this ‘yliem of privations, get earlier into a knowledge of juft fenti- 
ments, or intoa knowledge of human nature, or in toa kno wledge 
of the true wifdom of lite, than thofe of the world at large.” If 
by the words “* world at large, ’ the author mean civilize d {ociet iy 
at home of fimilar rank, w hich is the on! y comparifon he oveht to 
make, we deny the fact. Negauon of vice does not involve pol- 
fellion of virtue ; vor fectarian maxuns, repeated by rote, a know- 
ledge of human nature and the true wifdom of life. 

It feems to us rather ungracious to bettow an almoft unqualified 
approbation on the Quaker lyftem of moral education, when it is 
at the expence of the character of fociety at large, unlels fo- 
ciety at large were fo deeply involved in turpitude and deformity 
as to warrant it. 

We know that a great proportion of tho! e who indulge in the 
pleafures of mufic, dancing, the theatre, and other diverfions here 
tnumerated, retain the moral, amiable, focial, and lympathetic 
Virtues in as great a degree as any pexions whatever: indeed, the 
author feems willing to allow fome latitude in the purfuit of mafic, 
and to except that trom the geveral cenfure ; he would probably 
confider this accomplithment an additional charm in the character 
of the Quaker ladies, tor whom he firews fo decided a partiality. 

His marked preference for Quaker ladies is evinced by the follow- 
ing g quotation, and we threwdly fufpeci that thele ientiments, and 
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others of fimilar tendency in different pa:ts of the work, may 
coft the author a curtain le&ure, and that they may fometimes og, 
cafion him to fit uneafy in female circles of his own community, 


“¢ When men wifh to marry, they with at Jeafl, if they be men of fenfe, 


to find fuch women as are virtuous, prudent, and domeftic ; fuch as hay _ ae 
@ proper fenfe of the folly and diffipation of the world. Now, if a Quaker 9 


looks into his own fociety, he will generally find the female part of it of 

this defcription, Female Quakers excel in thefe points. But if he looks 
into the world at large, he will generally find a contraft in the female 
there. Thefe, in general, are but badly educated. They are taught fo 
place a portion of their happinefs in finery and fhow. Utility is abandon. 
ed for fafhion. A kind of falfe and dangerous tafte predominates, Sean. 
dal and the card-table are preferred to the pleafures of a rural walk, Vir. 

*tue and modefty are to be feen with only half their energies, being over 
powered by the noxioufnefs of novel-reading principles, and by the monl 
taint which infeéts thofe who engage in the varied rounds of a fathionable 
life. Hence a want of knowledge, a love of trifles, and a diffipated tom 
of mind, generally characterize thofe who are confidered as having had the 
education of the world.” 


The difcipline of the Quakers is exercifed in their monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly meetings, which the author has chofen to 
call Courts; for what reafon we know not, nor do we think this 
term is fanétioned by the ufage of the fe&: in fa&, there does not 
appear to be any near approximation to our courts of law, nor any 9 © 
thing like Judge or Jury in them; and our readers will promt te: 
be at a-lofs to conceive how any great deal of important bufineh § ¢ 
can be tranfacted in thefe courts, or any matters in which difcuffion 
and debate precede the decifion ; for the mode of afvertaining the 


decifion appears to us fingular, and liable, if practifed on a broad © a 


fcale, to very ferious objections. 

* Tt may be obferved, that whether fuch bufinefs as that which I 
have juft detailed, or any other fort, comes before the meeting, tt 
is decided, not by the influence of numbers, but by the weightof 
religious character.” We apprehend the initiated underftand this 
Again, fpeaking of the formation of thefe meetings, he fays, “ We 
have feen, on a former occafion, the Quakers with their feveral de. 
putiés repairing to different places in a county ; we are now to fet 
them repairing to the metropolis of the kingdom. A man cannot 
travel at this time, but he fees the Quakers in motion from all parts, 
fhaping their courfe for London, there to exercife, as will appeat 
fhortly, the power of deputies, judges, and legiflators, in tura; 
to inveftigate and fettle the affairs of the fociety for the p 

ear >”? 


In thefe meetings, befides other matters, cognizance is taken of 


the deviations from pretcribed rules, in the conduc of individuals; 
and if thefe deviations be very important, and perfifted in, exe?” 
fion from memberfhip enfues ; and on this point-the author argu § 


yi 


or rather pleads the caufe in a manner not {atisfactory to us. wh 
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a“ Thofe who are born in the fociety, are born under the fyftem, and are 
‘general educated forit. Thofe who become converted to the religion of 
s fociety, know beforehand the terms of their admiffion. And it will 
pear to all to be an equitable inftitation, becaufe in the adminiftration 
f it there is no exception of perfons.” 


ca 







Ssaer tr? Feescratsa” 










~ We did not know that the equal adminiftration of laws confti- 
Wpeet the equity of the laws fo adminifiered, and we think the ar- 
gament of the above quotation more applicable to a country bene- 
 ftclub, which has printed rules for the ufe of its members, than to 
“gyeligious fociety profeffedly eftablifhed on Chriftian principles. 
~ From the rules and regulations of every Chriftian fociety an 
al wili always lie to the principles on which they are profeffed 
pe founded, and to the record from which thofe principles are 
a extracted or educed. If any of the deviations of individuals cog- 
| pizable by thefe meetings, and which incur the difpleafure of the 
4 “fociety, or the pains of excommunication, fhould be found to be de- 
_ wiations from rules not authorized by that record, fuch difpleafure 
‘and fuch pains are evidentiy unjuft and unwarranted, and are cer- 
“tainly not equitable merely becaute they may be equally difpenfed 
fo all, 






oe 


| “this feét as any other, that of one of their members forming the 
“marriage contract with a perfon of another perfuafion. St. Paul 
) ‘fa S, rs {f any brother have a wife that believeth not, and the be 
afed to dwell with him. let him not put her away: and the wo- 
“man which hath a hufband which believeth not, and he be pleafed 
to dwell! with her, let her not Jeave him; for the unbelieving huf- 
- band i is fanétified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is fanctified 
a the hufband.” 
_ We think it may be fairly concluded that St. Paul, with thefe 
timents imprefied on his mind, would not have inftituted that 
ion of the Quaker fy{tem which prefcribes excommunication 
r this offence, however otherwife meritorious the parties nay be. 
Neither in the Gofpel, nor in the Acts of the Apofties, is any pre- 
“tife direction to be found reiative to this fubject, but the {pirit of 
“the whole is decidedly againft any fuch reftrition as the Quakers 
_mpofe ; and we are fully perfuaded their rule in this cafe is un- 
“tbritian and untenable on a /egitimate appeal. 
_ So much for our author’s powers as an advocate and_a logician ; 
readers may, if they pleafe, try his other reafonings and other 
the Quaker rules by the above mentioned Chriftian criterion, 
. one which muff be admitted, and the only one which can be 
outs in any Chriftian fociety. 
‘The peculiar cuftoms” of the Quakers in drefs, language, deco- 
, &c. Kc. are diffufely treated; thefe are well known to the 
; and the author fupports his chara@ter'of advocate and apo- 
+ Mogit throughout the work. It is not our bufinefs, nor confifient 
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with our limits, to difcufs thefe points feverally. How far fuch pes 
culiarities contribute to the formation of virtuous condué, and how 
far to that of feétartian pride, our readers may determine for them. 
telves, and will doubtlefs determine varioufly, according to their 
different experience and their different views ; but there is one efe 
fe& arifing from them which muti be firikingly obvious to all, and 
in which we muft all agree, and that is, that thefe peculiarities 
produce a feparation and feclufion from general fociety, which no- 
thing but the {pirit of commerce could ever have broken in upon, 
It is this fpirit, and this only, that has prevented the Quaker fyf- 
tem from becoming a perfect monatiery, and the Quakers from be- 
coming perfect monks. The walls, it is true, are not built of 
ftone or of wood, but with materials perhaps ftronger than either 
with difetpline ; and they are formidable enough to operate on the’ 
orthodox a feclufion from general fociety at every point, but at 
the breaches which the fpirit of commerce continually makes, 
and which, when made, are fure to form outlets too wide to be 
firictly guarded. We value the facilities of accefs to general foci- 
ety fo very highly, and eftimate the efiects of an eafy intercourfe 
with our fellows, fo favourable to virtue and to the cultivation of all 
the belt emotions of humanity ; to benevolence, good nature, ur- 
banity, and to all the amiabilities of life, that, we are free to confefs, 
we look with fufpicious eye on every thing that would tend to fe- 
ceffion, on every thing that would fhut up and feparate, on every 


thing that would create what is firongly marked in this fet—the . 


efprit de corps. 

. We muft, therefore, confider the “ peculiar cuftoms” of the 
Quakers as meriting not an apology, not an eulogy, buta free and 
unthackled difcuflion ; and the light of fcientific fentiment, that 
Jight before the beams of which all errors and abfurdities fly one by* 
one unto the full effulgence. 


Our author commences his view of the “ religion” of the Qua-.. 


kers with a fentiment truly liberal, to a part of which all zealous 
fe&arians will be likely to demur. 


“‘ If men do but fear God, and work righteoufnefs, whatever their Chril- 
‘tian denomination may be, it js fufficient. Every fyftem of religion which is 
founded on the principles of Chriftianity muft be capable, if heartily em- 
braced, of producing temporal and eternal happinefs to man. At leafl, 
man, with his limited underfianding, cannot pronounce with any abfolute 
‘certainty that his own fyfiem is fo far preferable to that of his neighbour, 
that it is pofitively the beft; or that there will be any material difference 
an the future happinefs of thofe who follow the one or the other.” 


They who are defirous of ftudying the religious creed of the Qua- 
kers, or, to {peak more technically, their feheme of falvation, will 
' find a pretty ample and diffufive developement of it in this part of 
‘the work, and to fuch we recommend the perufal of it. | 

With refpeé& to their léading tenet, that of immediate ar 
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| adottrine held by the primitive fathers and the Protefiant reform-. 


to have believed that the Word, as delivered,-could not operate 


§ ture muft have taught him that there is a difference, and his of- 
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' Manner; to which the few unfavourable points towards the end 


tid extols. Adtions fpeak louder than words, and he thould feal 





_» We hope the author may be fincere and faithful in bis Portrait- 
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; 
ory infpiration, we conceive the author (who is ftill the advocate) 
jg not quite correct when he fiates, or rather implies, that this was 


es. -We believe, that neither Gregory, Jerome, Luther, nor Me- 
Jancthon, if living at this moment, would concur precije/y with the 
Quakers in this point : they fupported the doctrine of the immediate 

ration of the Spirit of God on the heart, and, probably, with 
bet few fhades of difference from each other; but it was always, or 
for the moft part, in conneGtion with outward means: they appear 


any beneficial effect on the foul, without the intervention and co- 
operation of the Spirit of Grace; but they did not generally ex- 
pect or wait for thofe independent and unconnected emanations 
and influences which the Quakers profefs to experience. 

As this is a very leading point in the fyftem of quakerifin, the 
aithor fiould not, as a theologian, have involved it in ambiguity, 
or, out of complaifance to the Quakers, have fuffered the un- 
wary reader to go away with an impreflion that the primitive fa- 
thers and the reformers were Quakers; Quakers, at leaft, in the 
om of their fpiritual belief. Inftead of implying the identity of 

ir unetaphyfical opinions and faith, he fhould have pointed out 
the precife diftinétion. -His acquaintance with theological litera- 


fice fhould have been not to blend, but to-difcriminate. 

The character of the Quakers for “ morality, benevolence, hu- 
mManity, complacency of mind, ftedfafinefs, true courage, punétua- 
lily lo'engagements,” &c. &c. &c. is pourtrayed in a very flattering 


ferve rather as a foil than a counterpoife. 


“te, and we have no reafon to doubt the truth of the charaGer in 
€ points; but we think the eulogy is rather more, the colour- 

: : . ee 
rather higher, than true modefty and moderation could with- 
out a blufh either give or receive. If the Portraiture be faithful, 
and the eulogy fincere, we do not fee how the author can be any 
thing elfe than a convert, or how he can efcape an intimate union 
and communion with a fociety he fo highly and generally approves 


his teftimony by profelytifm. ' 
~ It appears that the numbers in this connection are on the decline. " 
€ general opinion is, and the Quakers, I apprehend, will not : 
deny but lament it, that thofe who go out of the fociety are, upon 
the whole, more numerous than thofe who come into it by con- 
nent; and, therefore, that there is, upon the whole, a de- 
sreafe among them.” This is not conclufive reafoning; for the 
7 allows, in another place, that “ the Quakers are a fober 
aid temperate people; that they generally marry at a proper age; 
and 
ia 
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and that they have large families. It is therefore impoftible, ff the 
defcendants of the early Quakers had continued in the fociety, that 
their number fhould not have been much larger than we find it at 
the prefent day ; and if fo, there mufi have been a feceffion or an ex. 
pulfion, amounting, notwithftanding all influx by converfion, tog 
decreafe.” 

“ That the Quakers are on the decline, there is no doubt ;” but 
inftead of lamenting the faét, as our author does, we are inclined 
to view it as a fymptom of the general improvement of lociety at 
large, and of the daily increafing light uf fcience. The glorious 
liberty of the Briti/h prefs, freedom of difcuffion, and ap unlimit 

ed circulation of opinion, whilft they generate and fotier the broad 
principles of genuine Chriftianity, tend at the fame time to break 
the charm of fectarian fyftems, and, by the collifion of fentiment, 
to {mooth the afperities of prejudice, and cleanfe away the ruft of 
error and ignorance, accumulated by the ftagnant torpor of mo- 
naftic feclufion: they illumine the recefles which before were 

loomy, enliven the paths which betere were dreary, and open to 
the philanthropift. a more fure protpect of the tuture melioration 
of mankind than the world has ever enjoyed. 

We have paid more attention to the work before us than many 
of our readers may think it merits; but it feemed a novelty to og, 
for a clergyman of the church of England to ftand forth as an 
apologift for the Quakers. However, we may venture to affert, 
that the fociety has not found fo general an apologift and advo 
cate fince the days of Barclay; and, provided they can digeft the. 
firain of eulogy, they may certainly think themfelves peculiarly 
favoured. 

If we had judged a priori, we fhould have pronounced, what 
appears to be the faét, that the work would find a ready fale with- 
in the circle of the fociety, and it may, as the author apprehends, 
be ferviceable within that circle, “ by affording to the Quakers 
themfelves fome leffons of utility :” but whether the world at large 
‘willliften to tlre voice of the charmer, or whether, if they fhall attend 
to his delineation and his arguments, it fhall produce any augmen- 
talion of numbers to the fociety, or any diffuted conviction of, 
truth of the Quaker {cheme, and the propriety of its habits and.pe- 
culiarities, we will not prefume to predi¢t: we have not thefpuit 
of prophecy, nor do we pretend to-fuch powers; but if we were lo 
hazard an opinion, we fhould fay, that the temper of the times 
is not adapted to the religion of the Quakérs, nor is quakerifm at 
all calculated ever to become the popular religion. 

The ftyle of the work is very far from being elegant or claffical 
loofe and unconnected, it is defective in concord; fententious, 
but not terfe ; dogmatieal, but not nervous: fuch a ftyle 
always want dignity and impreflion. 
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1Pocket Book ; or, Hints for“‘A Ryghte Merrie and Conteitede” 
"Tour in Quarto ; to be called, “ Lhe Stranger in Ireland,” in 
3805. By a Knight-Errant. 12mo. Pp. 240. Vernor and 
/Hood. 1807. 
OUR readers will readily perceive, from the title-page of this 
ittle book, that it is written in ridicule of Sir John Carr’s “ Stran- 
in Ireland,” reviewed in one of our former volumes. To fa 
fe truth, we think that Sir John, in that Tour, rendered himfelf a 
fair fubject for ridicule: had he emptied the contents of his Pocket 
Book, or Common-place Book, with his whole budget of bulls, 
es, and anecdotes, into a moderate fized duodecimo, he might 
ve fupplied a tolerably amufing,companion for a_poft+chaife ; 
put to {well them into an enormous quarto, was really to tax both 
purfe and patience much too highly.” We are truly forry, when . 
we fee men of real fenfe, information, and talents, and Sir John 
Carr poffeffes no {mall portion of thefe requilites in the compofi- 
tion of a literary character, fo mifled. The Knight-Errant who 
now enters the lifts with him, wields his light weapon with con- 
fiderable fkill and addrefs; but he combats with temper, and his 
hits, though made with dexterity, are devoid of malice. Any at- 
“tempt to analyze fuch a compofition would be abfurd, and any at- 
tempt to convey an adequate idea of it to our readers, without a 
| emery would be equally fo. We thall, therefore, extract the 


ementos or memoranda for cap. 11. 





_\“ Dusirw Bay.—The fun flines here. Never faw fuch a profped. 
Look into Offian when you get home for fomething about mountains with 
_ grey heads$and ocean fmiling with a blue face. Query: Can a perfon be 
" ‘faid to fmile when he looks blue? ‘The ocean may perhaps! 
__“ As I entered the bay, ‘ the rugged hill of Howth’ was there, as ufual, 
on the right,’—‘ Its rocky bays’ alfo, At prefent it’s like nothing but it- 
fell If, however, it could get what it wants, that is, @ volcano, ‘ I was 
‘well informed’ that it would refemble ‘ the beautiful bay of Naples.’ Here 
the fea is fringed, and the light houfe has an alabafer front. The light of 
“the o@agonal lantern of this houfe is ‘ increased by refle@ing lenfes.’ Query 
“magnifying. Perhaps refle@ing is wrong? Enquire of thofe who know 
“Something about the matter. 
* “ Now change fides. To be even with the right, on the left ‘were the 
- own of Dalkey, with its romantic rocks.’ Above, the Wicklow mountains 
_  weend ‘ with majetly.’ 
~~» ® Be ‘ enraptured’ with the fight, and introduce an [riff failor, with a 


| hed, faying, ‘By Jafus, your honour! maby right there: it is God's 


‘owncountry.’ Thefe little things thew t 
‘country which he defcribes. 
' © Say fomething about Dean Swift and the Drapier. It will come in 
— ‘Rere very well. 


at a man has really been in the 


_. “ Bulls are thought to be peculiar to the weft, but here we have two 
_  @alled ‘ the north and fouth bulls,’ and devilifh dangerous bulls they are 





too. A packet loft, not by being sun at, but by running on one of them. 
ek “ Inftance 
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_. Inftance of a noble ‘ prefence of mind.’—Hang a quaker. up in the 
fhrouds of this packet, and make him fay to a fellow fufferer, jutt as the 
fhip feemed about to fink,‘ Friend, thould we efeape death this time, cang 
thou inform me when the next Liverpool packet will fail ” *) 

** Dublin looks little though it’s big —Why? ‘ For want of towers ang 
fpires,’ . a 


** The mole.—Refer to fome printed account for its date and dimen’ 


fions. ‘ The inner fide of the mole reminded me of the wonderful enbank. 


ments which I had feen on the fides of the Neva, Sce my travelstg 


Northern Summer’—which buy. 

** ‘The mafter of the ‘ Union packet’ was very civil to me.—‘ Before you 
Jand,’ commend the Union ‘ as infinitely the /wifte? failing veffel in the 
fervice.” This I can fafely do from my own knowledge, as (fee chap, L) 
I expected to arrive in nine hours, and was two days and nights. 

** Paid ‘ three thillings,’ while * along-fide the pigeon-houtfe,’ for a uf. 
tom-houfe fee.— Don’t like this pigeoning. | 

‘“* Three miles to the capital. A long coach—bad horfes. 

““ Afk the reader whether he ‘loves a laugh,’ and then tell him that you 
took a bundle from ‘ one of the lovelieft daughters of green Erin,’—in other 
words—‘ the niece of two Scotch butchers, which coft you a pair of pane 
taloons, through its contents being ‘ a large piece of prize pork,’ whofe fat 
oozed out, and larded your lean legs. 

*¢ | doubt whether this will create a laugh, therefore I fhall add anos 
ther joke, and roundly affert that the ‘ fecretary of a celebrated Englifh 
agricultural fociety received orders from its committee to buy feveral tos 
pies of Mr. and Mifs Edgeworth’s Efay on Irifh Bulls, for the ufe of the 
members, in their labours for improving the breed of cattle.’ 

** Call the eflay an ‘ admirable book.’—You can’t make toom 
friends —nothing like praife—honey for flies. Remember this all eal 
your writings. ® 


*“¢ Ringfend, a ‘ horrible fink of filth.—Turn up your nofe, and fay yor’) § 


don’t like dirt at all. 


“« The Jaunting Car, ‘ an open carriage, mounted on two fmall wheels, ~ 


drawn by one horfe.’? The company fit back to back, and the Irihh callit 
a vis 2 vis—I called it a ‘ cul d cul ;’ but I muft fay that I heard it called fo 
and that I don’t think it delicate. | , 

* Complain that the"lrith are mifreprefented. In Spenfer’s time, the 
wild Trith were believed to have wings, and it was lawful to {hoot ’em— 
Jlying | fuppofe ; and if not otherwife, there was no great harm done, 

“/ © ©€QOhn, this fide of the water’ (meaning England) nobody know any 
thing about the virtues of the Jrifh. It was left for me to difcover that they 
are not wild and paffionate, but mild and gentle ; not rafh and inconfidet 
ate, but confiftent, wife, and prudent. 

“« As Sir Ifaac Newton fets his face againft tradition beyond one hut 
dred years, it will be well to fay fo, and then flourifh about not enquiring 
concerning the failing of Jafon and the Argonauts for Ireland, or the de- 
fcent of the Irifh from Magog. | If they think it, why e’en let them; I ama 
good-natured fellow, and ‘ would difturb no people in their fancy.’ 1am 
‘no antiquarian,’ therefore all I fay about the Chine/e, the Carthaginian 
Melefians, &c. may be taken for learning, but, depend upon it,’ it is not 
knowledge. ‘This affertion muft be foftened down. i 
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a Though no antiquarian, it will perhaps be wife to make fome thew 

, ae, which, with the affiflance of Goldfmith’s Citizen of the World, will 

be difficult. Leave out his King Atoes, and put in an Irith King, as 

4 nie Emperor Kz is certainly the fame as Conar King of Ulfter; 

for if we merely change K into Co, andi into nar, we have Conar beyond 

“gimanner of doubt. Clearly, then, the Chinefe and Irith monarch were 
pie the fame perfon. 

- @ Jt will now be high time to tell the reader what I am about.—He may 

“iethrewd, but I’ll be hanged if he would ever know, if I did not tell him. 

eae is to fketch the modern Irith.’—Yes, fir, ¢ and principally 

" jdefcribe what I faw.’| Mark principally, for I thall occafionally deferibe 
® what neither I nor any body elfe ever faw. 

—& At the Royal Hotel, in Kildare Street, I wathed my hands and face ; 

“pit this is to be ftyled * gratifying ablutions.’—— Traverfe the city ;’ that is, 

‘fich a walk. Merrion Square like Cavendifh Square. On the fountain, 

‘in the middle, is an infcription to the Duke of Rutland.—Copy it by all 

Beans; it will fill half a page. 

“ ‘Roved through many noble ftreets ; frequently ftruck with the novel 
Agands of—Blood and ouhds; make hafte, Pat, by my faith and fhoul.’ 

J This alone will be enough to preve that I have been in Ireland. 
'»“*Took a ride’ in a Jingle.—This carriage refembles a coach when it 
frnot a coach; viz. ‘after the doors and the upper fides and roof are re- 
ved.’ It is called a Jingle from its rattling—the thing foeaks for itfelf— _ 
pipfa loquitur. The fare fixpence each—no farting without the ufual 
: tom lement. He that objects to pay for the vacant feats, muft, till they 

Pefilled, ‘ Sit like Patience on a monument.’ The quotation is new and 
“pretty. —As there is only one horfe, and fix paffengers, I may, fuppofing 
lence to be Jo» king at the iniferable animal, add, ‘ fmiling at grief’ — 

ef ple of the firft refpectability ridein them,’ I cade —Every low Irith- 
® manis called Pai. Tell the reader that Patis ‘ an abbreviation of Paddy,” 
re hough Paday is * derived from Saint Patrick.’ Saint Patrick was a tan- 
B® Pble being.” No one but an infidel can doubt it. The Irth ladies ap- 
\#f proach the altars of ‘the immaculate Brigid, the virgin Saint of Ireland,’ 
» Query, the only virgin ever known there?) ‘ with chaflity inftead of ce- 
Vibacy; but more of this hereafter.” This is rather dull; let us have a 
ll, Ithonght a poor jingle horfe lying in a ditch was removed from this 
"world, but whither I knew not. My tenfibility was touched. ‘ Poor ani- 
Mal,’ faid I, * he’sdead.’ The jingle- driver looked in my_piteous face, 
for I was the knight of the forrowful countenance, and replied, * And plaze 

_ your honour, hes a not dead entirely.’ Note. The low Irith repeat the 
| fetb,—It is exceedingly humorous. 

“ A fingle-horfe chaife, fo old and rickety that it nods as it goes, is 
oh Pat, who drives, fits with his nofe clofe to the horfe’s 
ee His own rump is in the fame pofition with regard to the nofe of the 

n’s infide and fo they travel like neareft friends. 

* A hackney-coach in Dubiin is like a hackney-cgach in London, It 
bat: faid that thefe vehicles reach their deflination by the contrivance 
— pithrufting a long pole out of the front window, with fome hay at the end 
of which the horfe cannot get at, but, through always trying, is tricked 
| Mloatrot, which would otherwife never happen. Tis 
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‘ A lie: an odious, damned lie: upon my foul alie; a wicked lie” 


Othello; 


Py ’ 


‘¢ The Irith horfe is hardy ; and I have difcovered, by coming here, 
‘ bone is no proof: of weaknefs.’? It is very fingular, but the pt 


” 


horfes undeiftand Englih. If you fay gee to them, it puts them ‘ij, § ’ 


motion much in the fame way’ as in England, T have no doubt if you fgid 
whoa, they'd ftand ftill; but that would not prove much, fince they do that 
perpetually without a word being faid. I don’t like Johnfon’s etymology, 
of gee. . I think it is ge, or geh, the imperative ofethe German verb gehen, 
to go. In that cafe borfes underftand German; but perhaps it is from ya, 
and ignifies to get over the grouad ;—then they underftand Greek, As to 
whoa, 1 am a \ittle puzzied. Perhaps it is the ho, which, in the Danih 
language, the herald cried out to combatants in a tournament; that is, 
flop, A learned Author, in bis conformity of the Perfian and Englifh lan 
gvages, fays that wioais Perfian, and means goon. A devil of a conformity! 
—for which he deferves the bgtheration of driving an Englifh anda Perfan 
horfe together for the remainder of hisdays. I call this learned. To cat 
@ horfe to the fcth, a jingle-driver terms ‘ eflablifhing a raw.’ Thefe delie 
cate touches muft not be omitted. 


- “In Ireland an Englithman wiil find eleven miles fourteen. The driver, | 


after taking me a mile, turned me out, becaufe I would not give him 


* another hog,’ which I thought a great bore. 
‘©The currency of Ireland ought to be given, but the currency of 
country is really a thing in which authors are very little concerned, 


* Seeing’s believing, but feeling’s the truth.’ Therefore, I believe they have 
various f{pecies of fpecie, but I have little knowledge of the truth. ‘ Také 


ever guinens’ to Ireland, and you'll be very well received, 


“* The ars of London fell their old cloaths to the beggars of Ireland, 


A beggar htre is not very nice in his wardrobe, though he is.remarkably 
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fond of change.—I heard that one pafling through a corn-field exchanged Ne 


' breeches with a fcare-crow, fet up to frighten away the birds. 


‘ “© The miferable race of mendicants, fcattered about Dublia, are no ora gy 


mentto it. They thould ‘ fay to the Legiflature _ 
‘ You taught me firlt to beg; and now methinks f 
You teach me how a beggar fhould be anfwered.” 
And then the Irith beggars would quote Shakefpeare, and their horfes 


Underftand German. Tlaxeia yarng, Avwroy 8 tints vox, the /harper the appe 
tite, the fharper the wit.—Great care is taken to brighten the intellects of the 


poor Irifh! It fucceeds. * Ah, plaze your honour’s honour,’ faid one tos ! 


ftingy, gouty, limping old gentleman, ‘ I with God had made your Aéartas 
tender as your foes.’ ; 


“ Note. Before] proceed any further I muft make fome remarks on . 


that excellent fentiment, ‘ the fharper the appetite, the sharper the wit 7 and 
I do it with the more pleafure, becaufe it may tend to reconcile the a 
to their emptinefs, and prevent thofe, who have plenty ‘to eat, from ftullia 
too much. To do good in one’s generation is commendable. - 

“The innumerable fonnets of mifery and melancholy pieces of poetty 
which have been written on Otway, and others who are faid to have 


ftarved, have, in my opinion, always exhibited to the full as much to : 


folly as morbid fenfibility. Never was there fo much mifplaced grief 
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Were I to add another mufe to the nine, it fhould not be an 
a modern Sappho, but Hunger ; the moft adively infpiring of 


She drives 
ex mane de 


* Torvov. 
» from your eye-lids.—Does the full-fed blockhead enjoy this advan- 


MaGISTER ARTIS, ingenique largitor 
VENTER. PERSIUS. 


Hunger a mafer is of arts, 
Who brightens much the mental parts. 


“One more authority, and I have done. What fays the amiable Dr. Beattie, 
“#elaft man in the world to recommend any injury to thofe * of imagination 
dicompact?” $= Does he not point out the way to proteres that imagination 
_ jnits'utmoft purity? ‘4 futl meal,’ he obferves, ¢ gives @ languor to the 
j ind, and impairs a little our faculties of inventron and judgment.’ Let me 
- then hear no more whining about ftarving our poets.—They would never 
ite fo finely but for our kindnefs. Why are not aldermen poets and rare 
s? Read Dr. B.’s remark. The conclufion therefore clearly is, that we 
"muft now and then ftarve a man for his own ee and the honour of 
-‘iiterature. 
_ *T beg the public to underftand that I hold this argument for the bene- 
ft it of others. 
| “The low Irith like to be buried decently, and that their friends should 
- et dead dragk with whifkey on the occalion. 


—,* Pat's drefs 1 is * a long loofe coat, or mantle, made of woollen, of ftone 
@ colour.” Let Spenfer defcribe its ufes, then I am fafe. ‘ Itis a fit houfe 


, ran ontlaw, a meet bed for a rebel, and an apt cloak for a thief’ ” 


a Our readers will obferve, that the paffages marked with invert- 


# tdcommas are extracted from Sir John Carr’s Tour, This {pe- 


n will fuffice to fhew the /pirit with which the anthor writes. 

ein dilplays confiderable humour, and manages the dan- 

Baroos weapon of ridicule dexteroufly. The following gentle touch 
“onthe “ pert pedant” of the ftage is not amifs. 


_. “ A foreigner ‘ withes that /ba/] and will had never been heard of.’ An 
— will fay, If I eat that, I «ill have the belly-ach.  gnorant dog! 
fhould fay aitch; thouldn’t he, Mr. Kemble? I do like that Kemble— 
8 att fach another Minutius Felix as myfelf.—What a cobweb brain he 
i how he catches the /ittle flies!. There i is a figure called oxymoron, of 
at Mr. Kemble furnithes a fine example—the Ait/e great man. 


'' Three other fhort extracts; and then we fhall bid adieu to our 
 Beetious collefior of Hints, for the prefent at leaft; for we fhall 
he happy to meet him again, and we fhall live in hopes of renew- 
“4 our acquaintance with him. 


oe When a mad-man recovers his reafon, he becomes attached to thofe who 
we'kind to him. Talking of lunatics, it would,not be amifs here to 
in Lord Erkkine.—He ‘ies, in his official fituation as Lord High Chan- 


cellor 
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cellor of England, promifed to take efpecial care of lunatics and idiots. 
Praife him—call him ‘ that wonderful man’—‘ tranfcendent genius’—* cons 
fammate in wifdom’—* unexampled in promptitude and purity ;>—I know ne 
man that will like it better. True, it has been faid of almoft every other 
Chancellor; but that’s of no confequence. No one was ever known to com. 
plain of the eulogy, therefore it has the advantage of pra€tical experience to 
xecommend it.? From L£7yxine to Grattan the tran{ition is natural enough, for 
reafons which muft be obvious to every man who has attended to the ftate of 
the political world during the laft fifteen .years.—Sir John Carr, we mult 


fuppofe, did not attend to it; certainly he never could have read the Report . 


of the Secret Committee of the [rifh Houfe of Lords, or he would not have 
termed the patriot of Tinnahinch, notwithftanding his whifkey, his claret, 
his flattery, or his anecdotes of himfelf,—** a great man.” 

“© «Upon quitting St. Valori, | paid a vifit to that great man, Grattan,’ at 
Tinnahinch. He conduéed mie through the beautiful grounds.. The winding 
river fertilizing meadows reminded me of -Ais eloquence ; the cloud-capt fealp 
of the force of his roufed philippic. You mult make this out when you've 
time! Defcant on his harangues on the right of England to change the go- 
vernment of Ireland. —The belt of this {tory is, he got fifty thoufand pag, 
for one of thefe {peeches alone !—how much he had for the reft [ can’t fay. 

“¢ Jam fure I have no right’ — (under thefe circumfianees you may fay any 





thing !)—‘ to affert that Grattan is the author of Junius’s Letters; but Grate 


tan has the very foul of that immortal writer.’ 

‘6 Private Note. ‘The reader’s attention muft here be called, to obferve 
that this is a tranfmigration of a new fort; for, granting they were both alive 
at the fame time, they muft have had between them only one foul, and thata 
transferable one, of uncommonly quick tranfmigratory qualities. However, 
this is perhaps not fo rere a thing as may at firft appear. —Many have proba: 
bly only ane foul between them; and that accounts for our often finding it 
abient in men, whom we then moft aptly {tyle—poor devils, without foul, 


*« « Toreturn to Foe’ will dono longer ; therefore, having almoft run the ae | 
length of my own line, and yet not fatisfied my confcience with regardto § 
quantity, 1 may as well flip in ten pages of good things uttered by Grattan @ § 


his fpeeches. This will alfo ferve to thew that wit is not peculiar to the ow 
Trifo. _ Put heads to the extra&s from him: —they aflift to explain what lam 
about in my Chapters, and they may do him the fame fervice.” 


Sir John Carr need not have told the world that he had no right 
to affert that Junius’s Letters were the prodution of Mr. Grattan; 
for though Junius ftood unrivalled, in his day, in the art of infult- 
ing and of libelling his fovereign, yet was he as fuperior in all the 
mb of intelleét, in all the endowments of mind, to the fage of 

imnahiuch, as Sully wasto Marat. Befides, had the I[rifh pa- 


triot penned thofe mafter-pieces of Britifh eloquence, ‘the whole 


world would-haye been apprized of the fa within fix days of their 
ublication ; it would have needed no other herald than his vanity! 


_ With the Knight's clofing refleGtions we fhall clofe our account 
of his Hints. : 


s¢ © After a very interefing tour in the north,’ of which I fhall, to deferve 
the reader’s thanks, fay nothing more, ‘I returned to Dublin, and prepared, 
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egret, to quit a country, which delighted and aftonifbed me with its rich- 
genius!’ But efpecially was I pleafed with its courtsfes to me: thefe 
things one can’t forget. My gratitude has, | truft, been apparent. Has 
pot my language, in confequence, been * braided and feftooned’ for their fer- 
ice, and my ftorehoufe of patches and feathers, of the correéeft phrafeological 
1D gillmery, exhaufted to adorn them? 
. § 4 As I alwayscarry my pocket book in my breeches’ pocket, I may fay that 
 F Treturned to Dublin like a bee with thighs loaded with honey—the honey of 
¥ fae, and never before heard of, anecdote and knowledge ; when— 
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‘ Hifce dixi !ongum vale, 

Solum repetens natale. 
ia Taking leave of mountains many, 
“ ‘To my native couniry came I,’ Burnaby. 
Ler the laft words of my laft chapter be, * I was difappointed only in one 
“jfance: I quitted Ireland without hearing ome bull.’ .\ more important 
ey iclufion, or one more confiftent with the beginning and middle of my work, 
| gould not have been hit upon. That I neither faw fuch things, nor heard 
foch things, as other travellers have, is eafily accounted for.» They found 
‘tat 1 was a ‘/ranger in Ireland,’ and were conftantly on their good beha- 










From my not having heard ‘ one dull’ there, I am convinced that the 
‘Tr never make them at home, and only in England for the purpofe of ren- 
Aeting themfelves agreeable to Fohn Bull, : 
After your laft chapter, as you are writing an /ri/b tour, it will be ne- 
ic to add another, under the title of General Remaris. ‘Yhefle you may 
pickup any where. Again let Ireland be ‘ quitted with regret,’ and end, at 
Meogth, in real earneft, with a fcrap from Horace :—perhaps this will do for 
sae © Longe finis charteque vieque.” 

r ‘ia _ . This journey long in little ended, 
‘ yh. Is for a ‘ d— /quare book’ intended.” 
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ae Antiquities of Great Briiain, difplayed in a 
Beries of feleét Engravings, reprefenting the moft beautiful, 
 curtous, and interefling Ancient Edifices of this Country ; with 
“a Hijiorical and Defcriptive Account of each Subject. Part 


:, Vi. By John Britton. 4to, 10s Gd. Longman and Co. 1806. 


‘ THIS part of thefe interefting felections, which ought to have 
teen noticed long fince, contains an eflay towards a hiftory and 
defcription of Malmfbury Abbey Church, Wiltthire, accompanied 
tha plan, and other engravings, all executed in a matter! 
tele Indeed, we fcarcely remember any eipmees work of 
“Mis nature, which has been continued with fuch an uniformity of 
Witt and talent, In the effay we find fome curious information 
@ Tp ting Malmfbury, and its monattic inftitutions; which fuf- 
Mienuly proves that Mr. Britton has carefully confulted the beft 
‘y é orities, | 

—_,- “ There 
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_ There is faid to have been am ancient houfe of Britith Nuns, 
the dire€tion of the famous Dinoth, abbot of Banchor, who flourithed 4. 
603, which was fuppreffed by St. Auftin, the archbifhop, under pretenes 
that the religious had fuffered themfelves to be debauched by the foldiers of 


neighbouring cafile. ‘This wunnery was fituate near the South Bridge with § 


out the town, in the way to Chippenham, where was in after times a poo 
hofpital for lepers. About thirty or forty years after thisy Maidulf 


Scotch monk, fettled here, and gathering together a company, firlt, of {cho 


Jars, and then of perfons difpofed to live in regular difcipline, began amp. 
naftery, which, in after times, became very famous. It was better eftablithed 
and augmented by Aldhelm,who had been educated here under Maidulf,and, 
after his mafter’s death, was appointed, A. D. 675, to be abbot, by Ble 
utherius, Bifhop of the Weft Saxons, and-afterwards continued in a flow 
rifhing condition by the bounty of the Saxon kings and noblemen. About 


the year 950, King Eadwy removed the monks and placed fecular clerks - 


_ in this abbey, but they were, in little more than. twenty years time, fent 
away by King Edgar, and the regulars reftored. Upon the death 
abbot Brictwald, in the reign of King Edward the Confeffot, Herm 
Bithop of Wilthhire, had once obtained the King’s confent to remove 
the Epifcopal feat from Ramfbury to this abbey, but it was foon revoked 
by the intereft of the monks with Earl Godwin. -Maidulf’s firft church 
here was dedicated to our bleffed Saviour, St. Peter, and St. Paul, butin 


King Edgar’s and after times, the bleffed Virgin and St. Aldhelm were the # 


patron Saints of this abbey, which was found to be endowed, 26 Hen, 
VIIF, with 8031 17s 7d per annum, The fite was granted, 36 Hen. Vill, 
to William Stump, a rich clothier.” 


We cannot fufficiently praife the fpirit of tmpartial inveftiga- 
tion which pervadgs all the produétions of this able antiquay 
whio, unlike many Of his bréthren, is not intent on the fupport of 
favourite fyftem, to which every thing is made to bend, but aims 
folely at the eftablifhment of truth. A proof of this {pirit will be 
found in the following paflages, which we extract, for more rea- 
fons than one. | 


* Refpecting the precife time when the prefent church (of Malmfbuty) 
was built, I believe there is no decifive document preferved, and every 
author who has written on the fubjeé@t feems to have been more defirous of 
afferting its remote antiquity and Saxon origin, than of proving the exaé 
period of its erection. 

“ Influenced by a very different fentiment, I fhall always prefer fad to 

fable and argument to fophiftry; and I hall only expeét the confidence 
- of my reader, whiltt I continue to adhere to this principle. Of the te 
ligious foundation at Malmfbury, as of moft others, ther@are many idle 
and futile traditions related. Thefe might formerly have anfwered : 
finifter ends of fome fagacious monks, but are only deferving of noute 
‘now, as tending to difplay the cuftoms of an age, when craft and credul 
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were the prominent chara@eriflics of mankind. The impartial hiftory # ‘ O 


monachifm proves, that, from its firk eftabli‘hment in this country, 10 % 
time of the reformation, including a fpace of nearly S00 years, 
power, the intolerance, and the influence of the monks were € . 
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iy of the-Saxon monarchs were merely their paflive agents, and in- 
d by their perfuafions, or intimidated by their threats, were in- 
, to make and confirm various decrees, grants, deeds, &c. in their 
Weour. In fome of thefe, promifes of eternal falvation are held forth 
ia who would aid and fupport the monafteries, and everlatting tor- 
FT gent denounced againft any ane! Wtio would have the temerity to oppofe 
TD er by adhering to the diQtites‘efireafon and truth. Inftances of this 
“Wey be found in various offidal documents, but an extra@t from the 
| of Edward the Confefiur to this monattery will be fufficient to 
“Joltify thefe remarks, and will be found illuftrative of the prefent fubjec. 
aie ——I, Edward, through the Divine fayour governing the royal 
. ptre of the Englith, being afked by Brithric, abbot of the monaftery of 
#Malmfbury, with the confent of my bifhops and nobles, for the henour of 
the Holy Mother of God, Mary, perpetual Virgin, and for reverence of 
St. Aldhelm, formerly abbot of the fame monafiery, afterwards bifhop 
PP of Sherburne; whofe glorious body inthe fame church venerably repofeth, 
land SHINES WITH MANY MIRACLES, do grant, and by my royal av- 
; “thority do enjoin, that the fame church, and all its lands and pofieffions, 
4 which this day it holds*, or hereafter by the bounty of any of my faithful 
| le it may hold, in perpetual right and in pe rpetual peace they may 
in And I do grant and enjoin that the fame church be free from 
' th worldly yoke, viz. of thires and hundreds, and pleas and quarrels, 
‘and all gelds and cuftoms. I grant moreover to it full liberty, that's, 
5 fac and foka, tol and theam, infangtheoffe, manbuche, &c.+ Whoever, 
“therefore, affifts this our donation or liberty, may it lead him to the en- 
™ joyment of paradife. But whoever contemns it, MAY HE, WITH 
Wyanps AND FEET BOUND, BE PLUNGED INTO THE DEPTHS OF 
“ HELL{.” 
-* The charter of William the Conqueror to this monaftery contains 
or gg and curfes againft all perfons who fhould infringe upon, 
} diminifh, its benefactions, and a blefling to fuch as fhould increafe or 
/Maprove the revenues§.” 
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 Thefe were, indeed, the days~ of prieftcraft; to prevent the 
ay of which was the avowed objet of the Whigs, who with the 
24 the Tories brought about’ the revolution of 1688, which 


—— 





=< 


~\“ * In the charter of exemption from fecular affairs and confirmation 
privileges which Edward the Confeffor granted to this monaftery, in 1065, 
‘there is an enumeration of all the lands and poffeflions belonging to it at 
- that time, from which it appears to have been immenfely rich. The 
_ Manors are faid to have confilted of 350 hides of land—nearly equal to 
79,000 acres.” 
> + Saca, foka, &c. occur in moft of the monaftic charters, and imply 
| Me manorial privileges, common in feudal times, of free liberty of fale, 
8 purchafe, having markets, fairs, and mills, and exercifing jurifdicion 
| their immediate vaflals —Fofrooke.” 
Be, of the charter, from the regifter book of the abbey, by 
ey. . 
“ “s Dugdale’s Monafticon, vol. I, p. 53. 
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$84 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 1 
Pieced the Houfe of Brunfwick on the throne of thefe “ os 


Vith the Whigs of modern times we cordially join in the wi, 
that ‘ the recollection> of one revolution may prevent the nec, 
of another.” Hout oe 

Mr. Britton intends to complege-thjs effay in another numbe fo. 
which will alfo contain the remainjng plates of the abbey of * 
Maliufbury. The engravings im the prefent number aie ey 
highly finithed ; and the literary part of the work is greatly jg, § a 
proved in ftyle. , St, 








POETRY. 1 


The Batle of Trafalgar, a Heroic Poem. By the Reverend William Hamil. M, 
~ ton Drummond, Member of the Literary Society of Belfaft, &c, 12mo, a 
Pp. 124, 5s 5d. Archer and Ward, Belfaft; Archer, Dublin, 1806, - 


NOTHING which recalls to his mind the glorious atchievements of tha 
gallant Hero, who rendered to his country fervices which will immortalizg 


his name, can fail to be interefting to a Britifh reader: How much the 9) 


mutt the intereft be heightened when the hero meets with a bard fully > | q 
to the celebration of his high exploits! It is but common juttice to Bie: 4 
Mc. Drummond is that bard. ‘The fubje€& of his Poem is not very favourable 9. 
for the difplay of poetical beauties. The difpofition of a fleet, its various mane 
vres, the order in which the different fhips advance to battle, the baitleit 9 


felf, the deftruétion of mafts, yards, rigging, &c. are all extremely difficalt - 4 : 
to defcribe in verfe, and of neceflity require fuch a repetition of the fam #) 


movements as to render the molt tirefome tautology impracticable, without 
a great exertion of genius, and an unufual difplay of judgement and of tae # 
This difficult tafk, however, Mr. Drummond has atchieved ; and has pth # 

duced a poem worthy of the fubjeét;.and more need not be faid ints 9 





ptaife. The defcriptive parts of the Poem are highly poetical, and, not am i : 


frequently, fublime ; and great ingenuity is difplayed in the variety given 0 § 
them by the claflical allufions derived from the names of the fhips. - 
The following. defcription of a morning, at fea, is not to be exceeded is 
beauty by any of our belt poets : | 
_. . Fair from her ruby throne, with rofeate {miles, 
The morn in glory cloth’d the fparkling Ifles ; 
Light o’er the billows glafly concaves roll’d 
The playful radiance of ber fluid gold ; 
The filvery furges drank the purple day, 
Aad rainbow-colours ting’d the dathing fpray ; 
- The milk-white foam along the pebbly {trand 
Dane’d on the furf, or fring’d the ruitling fand ; 
While round and round the {portive fea-fowl flew, 
Or dipp'd their plumage in the briny dew : 
_ The filken pendants from the tow’ring matt, 
Stream’d o'er the wave, and wanton’d in the blaft; 
The furrowing keels the founding ocean plow’d, 
With failors’ cries the cliffs re-echo’d loud.” 
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\ Pillnnive is, erroneoufly, ufed as a #rifyllable, by which the metre is 
royed; and ** Moonybuckler” is an afle&ed and improper expreffion, 
dhy only of a place ia Mr. Southey’s Sapphics. 


by 


, ‘4 B(u)onaparte, A Poem, 8yvo, Pp. 45. Hatchard, 1807. 





# NO {mall portion of ingenuity and perfeverance was neceflary, in the 
inde Ypmpoliion of a Poem filling forty-five clofely printed pages, and defcribin 
Wie “ Life, Charatter, and Behaviour”—(would, we could add, “ the La 
* BP Dying Speech” )—of Napoleone Buonaparte, in the following fingular metre. 
ba — «« Lamented Palm, with heart fincere 
We venerate thy humble bier, 
And o’er thy afhes fhed a tear, 
In heart-felt woe 
To Britain and to yirtue dear 
While ages flow. 


mil. 

mo, rs 

‘ ‘Thy virtues are enroll’d on high, 

he Thy fame, true patriot, ne’er fhall die, 

in But fafe, embalm’d in honour, lie ~ 

bes a Without a ftain, 
And chance, and change, and time defy; 

m In yirtue’s fane. 


si | a Though fnatch’d to an untimely stave, 
- — Your heart’s defire, in mifery’s cave, 
‘ee Yet Britons, noble Britons, brave, 

‘ See how they pant 
ri | : Your confort and your babes to fave 
é From every want. 
te 
ts 
- 
0 


ae | * Thy deathlefs virtues round them bloom, 
And decorate thy patriot tomb ; 


| ig They cheer their path amid their gloom 
a Of forrow’s night, 
’ ‘a And fpurn a tyrant and his doom, 


For realms of light. 


«¢ When time is o’er, you'll meet again, 
Where horrors come not, where no pain, 
Where bloody tyrants and their train 

No entrance find; 


Where God and love for ever reign 
To blefs mankind.” 





From this fpecimen our readers will -be able.to form a judgment of the 


TE ewthc ’sftyle and abilities. His brief fketch of the murderous Emperor's 


i de 


| Pincipal deeds is correct ; and his principles and fentiments are unobjcction- 
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386 . ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


<n Invocation to Truth, upon a defirable Event, fuppofed to be near at Hi, 
Second Edition. By John Duncan, D.D. Reétor of South. Wang 
borough, Hants. 8vo, Pp. 28. Bath, printed ;—Cadell and Davies, 
Strand. 


ALTHOUGH the event here adverted to, a general peace, has no, 
taken place, nor is, aecording to appearances at leaft, near at hand, Kill the 


fage admonitions of this veteran champion of truth, for whom age has matured _ 


his wifdom without impairing his vigour, are highly falutary, and entitled 4 
the pen attention. That Dr. Duncan is an able writer, both in verfe and 
profe, is a fa&t which has been long known to the public, who have been 
(or, at lealt, might and ought to have been) highly edified, by his different 
publications, breathing a ay Chriftian fpirit, and, of ‘courfe, a truly bene. 
volent heart. The “ Invocation to Truth” is preceded by a fenfible and 
well written preface, in which the venerable author briefly adverts to the pre- 
fent depraved {tate of the Continent, and the evils refulting from the imilita 


fucceffes of “ the arbitrary outlaw.” Our readers will be pleafed with his - 


jult obfervations on the immediate feat of that Outlaw’s Empire. 
‘“¢ The defpicably-boaftful creat NATION is moft improperly now calleda 
nation, peopled as it is with flaves, unprotected by any freely-acknowledged, 
regular, or legal eftabliftment. In wretched France, exalted as it proclaimsits 
glory, every fecurity of perfon or property is alike annihilated! Every fub. 
ordinate member that fultains a part of that horrid mifrule, ill-denominated 
government, is deeply fenfible it has utterly deftroyed its claim to the good. 
will-of any man, who is not admitted to an immediate fhare of the o 
and grandeur of the arbitrary Outlaw. Upon the firft frown, or fuk 


(and may, perhaps, for the corre€tion of finful nations, fti!l continue to attend 
it) how long will they deign to pay allegiance to kim? They know, 
trembling feel their precarious flations; their very lives dependant upen his 


defpotic nod. Upon whom depends the proud madman for his own mo — 


mentary exiftence? We, who believe in Gon, can tell. But to us it is not 
given, any more than to the fightlefs paflive inftruments of his vengeance, to 
forefee at what time, or in what manner, the Aumicury fhall decree them 
unwittingly to overthrow the difaftrous fabric they have more blindly con 
fpired to raife. 
«© There has occurred, in the hiftory of nations, nothing parallel to the 
prefent fituation of France. With all its undiminifhed habitual arrogance, it 
ftill afferts its uncontrolable dominion over Italy, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
Switzerland. It prepares, with apparent confidence in its devoted bondman, 
Pruffia, to conftrain all the other European powers, except one, to return 
affrighted back to their entranced neutrality. Againft that fole confiftently- 
honourable opponent it finds it has in vain enforced its confcription of armed 


myriads, it has impotently menaced to launch its invincible (becaufe not 
hazarded) armada. Its faithlefs props are tottering. Moft aufpicious tothe » 


reftoration of peace and righteous government upon earth appears to be the 
difaffeGtion of half the provinces of Spain to the difgraceful government Of a 
Bourbon defpot, the proftrate worfhipper of a Corfican robber. The {mother 


‘ed refentment of the unmentioned inferior ftates, half rekindled, may fov0 


be ready to break forth, and impel them to join their ftrength to the 


deracy, but imperfectly formed as yet, againft the boundlefs extenfion of . ; 


dominion fatal to the fecurity of every other ftate. 


“ Let 





ulence. 
pended 
{mile, of that unexampled good fortune, which appears to attend his beck, 
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 #Léat me lead you here to caft a momentary glance upon‘a prominent feature 
| githe public character, indicative of the probable fate of the perfidious hypocrite, 
not the harfhnefs ofa phrafe, for which the fubjeét loudly calls. Confufion 
n thal! feize his thamelefs panegyrifts. | He commenced his f{plendid ca- 

eer with the maflacre in cold blood of thoufands of anarmed citizens; how 
not f fulto a caufe, decorated with a fpecious title, a vindication of the 
‘the § satural liberties and equal rights of men! At its very commencement, it 
ured Bei token of the horrors its prog: efs muft infallibly produce; the af- 





only of an abfolure freedon: from all principle of religion or morality, 







and § direltraint by any law of Gop or man. The vizor was at once calt off by 
en § allthe diftinguifhed leaders of the profligate gang. The wily favourite of 
rent teacherous fortune feized the critical inftant, when the ill-concerted plans of 


‘arerolution from a kingly government were fucceffively brought into general 


and § dicredit. They were all, in that volatile nation, almoft as fuddenly over- 
re. § tumedes formed. The moment arrived, when the laft abortive fcheme 
ary felt itfelf crumbling, with a mighty crafh, into utter confufion. It ratfed him 


-]] tnwittingly to a defpotic empire. He affumed the plaufible defignation of the 
etorer of order civil and religious. Under pretence of giving perfect fe- 
‘gmty to their re-eftablifhment, he had the addrefs to get himfelf invelted 
“withthe fupreme command of a countlefs hoft of too well difciplined ruf- 
its fans, In gratifying their infatiable rapacity he. has attached their leaders 
bb. § witha fervile fubferviency to his ambition. Through thefe he determines to 
ed © eatend his abfolute empire over every nation of the terraqueous globe. 
d- § -“ With a painful retrofpeét, providentially ordained for their inftruction, 
ce § will all future ages contemplate the wide-{pread havoc of a peftilent rage for 
éd § Mnovation, ungoverned by temperance or difcretion. The fatal fuccefles 
k, 9 ad unrefifted progrefs of its moft formidable Corfican champion will by my 
nd § happier country be laid to heart with inftruction equally falutary, but lefs em- 
ey bittered with fhame and remorfe, than by any of our lefs confiftently honour- 
us § able neighbours and quondam allies. Incalculable are the calamities his 
0 § brilliant fortune bas brought upon the aftonifhed nations, upon vain-glorious 
ot § France itfelf above the reft, By his boundlefs aggreflions and rapine it has 
0 § itcurred a general hatred. Thefe have not relieved, they have aggravated 
m its growing internal diftrefs. ‘The example they have fet of triumphant per- 
» § fidy has diftraed the tone of equitable counfels in the cabinets of princes. 
“Ithas created a fort of fan&tion to the dark maxims of perpetual miftruft, 
¢ § tending to break all bonds of union in haman fociety.” 
t § ° We truft that this dreadful leffon will have its full effe€t, but when we 
; hear a champion of Catholic emancipation in Ireland hail this bafe affafin, 
» | this general deftroyer, this evil {pirit laying wafte the earth with his peftilent- 
1 ff ial breath, as an example of toleration, to be encouraged, to be imitated, to be 
loked up io for protedtion and for aid, we cannot but perceive that the effect 
Lf has not yet been produced, The preface clofes with a trae and animated 
+B tketch of the fuperior bleffings which the Britifh Conftitution confers on all 
Bo who have the happinefs to live under it. a 
The Invocation to Truth is divided into four parts or fe@tions. 1. Religious 
Truth. 2. Moral and Political Truth ; Ambition. 3. Moral Truth; Plea- 
fire. 4. Moral Truth; Riches. An earneftnefs, animation, and Zeal, 
J Becoming the fabject, characterize every page. The third fection we fhall ex- 
Hie #, as being the fhorteft, and as fully fufficient to convey a correct notion of 
~ the plan and execution of the work. . 
x Ce 2 “ Morar 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“ Morat Truru—Pveasuer. 


“© Welcome, Pleafure, O Truth, on thy favourite child 
Thou haft.fondly, in fweeteft complacency, {miled ; 

Let enthufiafts reject, at their coft, her delights, 

To her gifts, at thy tender, all nature invites. 


‘¢ Dear the prattlings, the gambols, of infantine glee, 
Gay as guiltlefs in purpofe, reproachlefs as free’; 

Airy mirth ffits ancheck’d thro’ the paftimes of youth, 
Clear as yet from the world’s bitter confliats with truth. 


*< Bright in manhood of gen’rous exertions the glow, 
While th’ endearments of friendfhip moft cordially ftow. 
Bleft o’er all are the bonds of pure conjugal love ; 

‘How tranfcendent all fenfual enjoyments above ! 


“* Age ferene, fagely placid. experience matures, 
Within rule, from excefs each affection fecures ; 
Of all mortal exiftence the foremoft in blifs, 
Happier regions it owns, om the confine of this. 


** Genuine, permanent, pure be but Pleafure approved, 
She’s at each frefh enjoyment refined and improved ; 
Confcience, Reafon, give plaudit. Lo! fearlefs of harm, 
In thy difcipline train’d, fhe defies all alarm. 


«‘—~Help! quick, hafte, guard of Pleafure, to fave her. Reftraiw 
What enfnares to th’ embrace of her counterfeit, Pain. 

—See a Sorcerefs vile. in her graces attired, 

Tn that gay crowd advances,—how courted, admired ! 


6¢ Witch, avaunt !—Rid us, Truth, of her frolicfome dreams, 
Her lewd pageants, her wayward, her vicious extremes ; 

Bid us mark, through elaborate fmiles, her regrets, 

Yawns and poutings, her naufeas, her furfeits, her frets, 


** All her modes of amufement moft favour’d we rue, 

’Tis to Gaming extreme deprecation is due ; 

Why thus cherifh’d ?—Speak, Frenzy—=too fage for a friend, 
Time’s a grievous reprover, ’gain{t whom we contend. 


«¢ Time a foe ?—Thought a curfe?—-Mad or fools we confefs, - 
Who pervert what were doomed life immortal to blefs. 

Thefe, for Pleafure infany, fhall we fcorn ?——Holy light, 

Scare our dream, and that blood-fucking vampire to flight. 


* Roufe us, Truth, from her fpell’s deadly torpor ! >Tis health 
Earn’d by labour gives life. With an indolent ftealth 

Comes her fell magic o’er us. Remorfe, abject fcorn, 

Blafted fame, public brand, are ills leaft to be borne. 


“ Thefe, with fhame fear, and anguifh, by order divine, 
Shall reclaim thy {tray pupils, Alike are benign, 

Are parental the boons, the corrections of Gop : 

‘Truth, with pious affection, thou bleffeft the rod. 


‘© Fa/hion, check’d her vagaries, her creft fhall unplume, 
Licence writhe in the chains ’twas-her vyaunt to ailume, 
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Mifcellaneous. 


Fluth of health to difeafe be by Riot inflamed, 
Witlefs Mirth of her laughter convulfive afhamed. 


_. * Thus, O Truth, to our dear prime attractive reftore 
+ Phe pure graces affign’d her, our guide to adore 
The Acmicury, whofe juftice and wifdom above, 
Shine to man fuper-eminent Mercy and Love.” 
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a 


Hints to Fre/b Men at the Univerfity of Cambridge. Third Edition. 12mo, Pp. 
| 56,1s6d. Mawman, Lendon; Deighton, Cambridge. 1807. 












WE know not by what chance this valuable tra&t has advanced, in its 
- grcalation, to a Third edition without having met oureye. But happy we 
~@etofind, that good advice is fo well received at Cambridge ; and certain are 
‘D wethat the ftudents of that Univerfity will derive more ufeful knowledge and 
information, from attention to thefe Hints, than they can poflibly obtain from 
the Political Philofophy* of Dr. Paley, in which, {trange to fay! they are {till 
WBured by their tutors. —We hall fele&t a few ofthe Hints for the fatisfaction 
‘of our readers, who will, we are convinced, concur with us in our opinion of 
their excellence and. utility. ‘The firft exhibits the character (alas! no an- 
wminon chara€ter) of an academic trifler, 
« Levicutus, with all the leifure and quiet (which) a ftudent can defire, 
makes a flower advancement in {cience than any under-graduate of his college, 
- He is remarkable for never having properly replied to a queftion propofed in 
the lefture-room, though, from his regular and temperate mode of living, one 
might expect to find him the beft-read attendant there. How, then, does 
Levicutus pafs his time? To-day, he is employed in polifhing a-collec- 
tion of old books; to-morrow he will make out a catalogue of them; and, the 
next day, perhaps, adorn that catalogue with a painted cover. He {pends a 
morning in copying, with due neatnefs, his weekly theme, in which, if no 
tgly blot appear, or ill-formed letter, he is unconcerned at the number of 
grammatical miftakes. Before he opens his Zuclid, he carefully draws from 
his cafe of inftruaments the compafs and rule, and would take more time to 
defctibe a quadrilateral figure in a circle, than any body elfe would require to 
e its oppofite angles equal to two right angles. From fuch a trifler as 
EVICULUS nothing is to be expected. ‘The Frenchman declares, gu’i/ aime 
mieux ne rien faire, que de faire des riens, in agreement with the remark quoted 
by Pliny—fatius eff ociofum effe, quam nihil agere.” 
To men who go to an univerfity merely that it may be faid that they have 
had a claffical education, and who are only intent, while there, on {pending mo- 
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_* We have not feen the /af? edition of this work; but we have /eard that 
the very objectionable paflages which were noticed in one of the early volumes 
_ ofthis Review, have been expunged. Perhaps fome of our readers may favour 
 B with information on the fubject.—R zy, 
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ney, 4 pretty numerous clafs! the following hint may, poffibly, be of fome fer, 
vice. ¥ 

“* I come to the univerfity,” cries a child of fortune, “ to take my plea, 
fure, and enjoy my friends. + Talk not to me of leéture-rooms and ‘tuton, 
Do you fuppofe 1 am to live by my learning?’ By this rule (1 anfwer ig 
the words of Dean Swifi), if what is commonly faid be true, that ‘ money dn 
fwereth all things,’ why be honeft, juft, or charitable, fince you have no inten. 
tion ta epee upon thefe qualities for a maintenance ?” 

We fuppofe that thofe i//ufrious Senators, Meffrs. Courtenay and Sheridan 
had the felicity of pafling their academical hours at Saint John’s College, and 
that they there colleéted that inexhauttible fund of puns, jokes, bons mots, and 
jeux a’ c/prit, with which they have, for many years paft, continued to armufe 
and to edify the Senate—DeleGando pariterqué monendo. 

** Joun1ans have been famed for ages as the BEST PUNSTERS in the unk 
yerfity. Let them enjoy the diftin@ion ftill.” 

This is fhort, terfe, and pithy; ‘* but,”? adds our diftributor of hints, ing 
note, evidently penned to avert the rage of the irritable Johnians, for punfters, 
like poets, are genus irritabile;—** I would be underftood as objedting, not to 
a good pun in its proper place and feafon,” (in the Senate, for inftance, during 
a debate on the flate of the nation, or in the Chapel, during the performance of 
divine fervice) ** but to an ambition of excellence in the art of punning, which 


occafions attempts at this fort of wit far from diyerting to any, but thofe who “ 


produce them.” 

' "Toargue ex aby/u ad ufum, is contrary to all the legitimate and acknowledged 
ules of ratiocination; therefore, moft truly obferves our author, ** He who 
would ftigmatize all religion with the name of methodifm, and all Jearning 


with that of pedantry, is a contemptible idiot. Longe fuge—cut him!” We 


incline ‘to think fuch a. man much worfe than an idiot, and fhould rather fay to 
the Frefhman, Hic niger eff ; hunc tu, Romane, caveto. ' 

The following moft defpicable character is, by no means, peculiar to Cam- 

bridge. Oxford, Edinburgh, London, and, indeed, almott every other place, 
have each their Altamonts. 
_ © A_TamonT is a great dealer in the marvellous. When HE prepares to 
fpeak, we expect a tale fraught with improbability. And ALTaMonT flatter 
himfelf that he is confidered an agreeable companion. Flattery in the extreme! 
What can he be thought, but a L1aR or a FooL—a LIAR, for afferting.what 
he does not believe to be true; or a FooL, for believing what he-afferts ?” 

There is not a hint in the book more yaluable or more neceffary than the 
following ; and we heartily with that it were engraven in letters of gold over the 
gate of every College, in both Univerfities, and oyer the doors of many, many, 
houfes which we could point out. ; 

<*¢ Avoid,’ fays Spenfer, § the o¢cafion of the ill.” As the occafion of ills 
innumerable, keep from your lips the glafs of ebriety. You may be rallied 
on your temperance, but -determine, notwithfianding, to preferve it. Never 
confent to be laughed out of your fenfes.” ‘This kind of raillery has certainly 


greater effect on young men than it could poflibly be expected to produce on 


- yational beings. “It is the conduét which the. impreffion made by fach raillery 
occafions which is the proper mauvai/e honte of the French,an expreflion frequent. 
ly ufed, but feldom. underftood, and fignifying, an aGtion refulting from falh 

ene, and repagwiant to an innate fenfe of propriety. It is an undoubted 


refhmen get drunk merely to avoid the fenfelefs pleafantry ' 
their companions, and even when drinking is alike uncongenial with'their he 


buts 


‘that many 
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juand unpleafant to thefr feelings. Asa memento to thofe practical wits, 
" Fools drunk in order to make them pleafant, the author {fubjoins, in 
gnote; “¢ It is a great miftake to fuppofe that ftupid perfons are ever made 


, by wine. Somebody fays very well, . 
% § = § 4 Fools fly to drink, as native dulnefs funk : 
1 ' In vain ;—they’re ten times greater fools when drunk.” 


If indeed, there be any truth in the old adage, In Vino Variras, this muft 
_fethe cafe ; and then, it were to be wifhed that drunkennefs fhould be confined 

tothe Altamonts of the day.—Thefe ‘ Hints” are the produétion of the 
nd rend Philip Dodd, Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge ; a moft 
nd sefpedtable clergyman, whofe profeffions and practice are in ftrié unifon with 
ufe 


ach other. 


a fa latroduion to the Study of Moral Evidence ; or, of that Species of reafon- 
ng which relates to Matters of Fa& and Pradice. With an Appendix on 


af debating for Vidory, and not for Truth. By James Edward Gambier, 
sy M.A. Reétor of Langley, Kent, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord 
to ,Barham. Pp. 178, 12mo. 3s 6d. Rivingtons, 1806, 
; THIS is one of thofe treatifes, which appear to all eafily compofed, but which 
h itty few, in fa&, could produce, Such a concife yet complete introduction to 
o ° | theftudy of moral evidence, a knowledge of which is fo effential to all clafles 
of Bio their every-day concerns of life, was hitherto a defideratum in lite- 
d fature. It is true, the principles have been often ably difcuffed in books of logic, 
0 afcience now unfortunately become unfafhionab!e with modern fentimental- 
: its, and alfo in feveral works on the law; but thofe works were either too 
¢ ° 9 profeilional or f{cientific for the greater part of readers, and a {mall treatife 
, the prefent, divefted of every thing foreign from the fubjeCt of forming our 


i on the truth or falfehood, credibility or incredibility of things, mutt 
nerally ufeful, and cannot fail to receive general attention. Even thofe 
ttaders who only read the titles and tables of contents of books, cannot read fo 
much of the prefent without meeting with fome important fa€ or obfervation 
which they have either not known before, forgotten, or not attended to as 
ought. ‘l’he volume is divided into five chapters; ‘‘ on the nature of 
Moral evidence, wherein it differs from demonftration ; on the different kinds 
éf moral evidence, with obfervations on the weight of each; general direétions 
relating to moral reafoning; fpecial direCtions relating to each kind of moral 
| | evidence ; and on the kind of evidence of which different fubje@s admit ;” in 
, all of which the author difcovers a vigorous, acute, and virtuous mind.. The 
following remarks, in a note on moral reafoning, may be ufeful to thofe liberal 
and ingenuous minds who too frequently repofe confidence in improper perfons, 
“Experience is difregarded in a fimilar way when men put a confidence in 
perfons of certain lines of life, the members of which are knoWn to have been 
almoft univerfally unworthy of confidence. In thefe cafes alfo they err, not 
becaufe they are ignorant of the refult of experience, but becaufe they fup- 
pole their cafe to be an exception to the general rule. In defence of this dif- 
tegard of experience, it is fometimes urged, that it does wot follow, that be- 
~ Gaufe men in that ftation have in general been unworthy of confidence, the 
man in whom we confide is fo too. But I afk, what is meant by this expref- 
fon, i¢ does not follow ? Vf it mean that it is not a probable confequence, the 
afertion is not true ; both becaufe it is probable that men in fimilar fituations, 
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expofed to fimilar temptations, and under fimilar circumftancés, will be 
fected in the fame way ; and becaufe in almoft every line. of life there pam 


certain modes of action eftablifhed by cultom, and cuftomi is by almoft-allmen, 


regarded.as a law. But, if the expreffion mean that it is not a certain confe. 
quence, I anfwer, this is nothing to the point. For human condyt is to be 
regulated, not by demonftrative, but by moral evidence, which does not ad. 
mit of certainty. A farther defence of this difregard of experience. is often 
grounded on the fuperior principles which, it is alledged, the perfon in 
whom we confide poffeffes beyond other men in fimilar fituations. In de 
ciding, however, on the exiftence of thefe fuperior principles, no allowance 
is made for the danger of delufion, arifing from friendthip, intere(t, or partys 
_a danger which faéts thew to be extreme, Other men have known the ge. 
neral rule to be derived from experience as well as we. ‘'hey, too, havede. 
termined their cafe to be an exception to it; and in making that determination 
they have been generally deceived. This fhews that it is moft probable, thay 
we too fhall be deceived in following their example. It is in this way that 
experience becomes of fo little ufe to men in directing their conduct. Ido not 
fay, that there may-not be exceptions to general rules. But I fay, that we 
cannot be too careful in examining whether or not our cafe be really an excep. 
tion; and that we ought to have ftrong, pofitive, direct evidence that it is fo; 
otherwife, we are not juftifiable in difregarding general rules. It is, however, 
obfervable, that when men are not influenced by intereft, friendfhip, or party, 
. they are rarely deluded by thefe pretended exceptions. Thus, few people 
difregard the general character of horfe-dealers in their tranfaCtions with them, 
They generally make ufe of all the fkill which they poffefs, in examining 
the horie which they are going to purchafe; and yet, after all, they are fre. 
quently deceived. But, this is not becanfe of the confidence which they re. 
pofe in them, but becaufe the fkill of the dealer in concealing the defedts, ex- 
ceeds their fkill'in detecting them.” 

In the Appendix, the following juft remarks occur :—‘ Difputants 
for victory, and not for truth, often deny fuch pofitions of their opponent, 
as, though true, do not admit of fpecific proof. Of this kind are 
thofe which are founded on obfervation, or experience, or general notoriety, 
They difpute faéts which they do not difbelieve, and take the chance of their 
Opponent’s not being furnifhed with pofitive proof of them. bbe explain 
away thofe maxims, which are founded on the general experience of mankind, 
and are delivered in proverbial exprefions. ‘They demand a fpecies, or de- 
gree of proof, of which the fubje& does not admit. Thus, on pra¢tical quel- 
tions, they difpute conclufions proved by {trong palpable arguments, and with- 
hold their affent, becaufe they cannot be demonftrated. On the other hand, 
they require poflibilities to be admitted by their, opponent, in oppofition to 
ftrong probabilities. ‘They demand the admiftion of mere exparte evidence, 


and that often of a very fufpicious kind, in their favour, while they reject le- 


gitimate evidence on the fubje@ againft them. They lay hold of an occafional 
word, dropped by their opponent, either to divert the difcuffion from the fub- 
je& in queftion, or to give a falfe fenfe to an argument. They cite their op- 
nent’s words unfairly, or give them a different meaning fiom what he in- 
tended by them. They endeavour to evade the queftion, by fubftituting fome 
other queftion inftead of it. They avail themfelves of a miftake in fome of the 
circumitances of a fact, to make the whole of it appear falfe, though the fub- 
ftance of the ftatement be true. They endeavour to confound the prince 
either of evidence, or of morality, on which the decifion of the vonn m : 
depend, 
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depend. In word, they fhew, that they confider themfelves entitled to take 
‘way gavantage, however unfair, to eftablifh their caufe. Such difputants 
tuft, of courfe, have a good advantage over a fair and honeft reafoner, whole 
‘gly object is to difcover and eftablifh the truth. For he cannot allow 
to take any unfair advantage, or to ufe any methods which would be 
to miflead. It would be inconfiftent with the end, which he propofes 
phimfelf, to urge any argument or objeGlion which he does not believe to be 
yellfounded ; or to give it greater weight than, in his judgment, it really de. 
fees. He would rather even fupply any defect, which he might perceive in 
his opponent's ftatement of faéts or arguments, whereby they had lefs force than 
yought to have, that he might contribute all in his power to a right deci- 
fon of the queftion, Which of thefe charaéters is the more honourable and 
wefel, cannot be doubted. But it isnot fufficient to fay, that difputing for 
} sory is not fo honourable or ufeful, as fairly enquiring after truth. It may 
" fartlier be fhewn, that the praétice is immoral. 

& The powers of reafon and fpeech are given to men for the attainment and 
fommunication of truth, and are perverted when they are ufed to deceive. 
ef Thisis acknowledged in the cafe of lying ; and there ‘pate no reafon why it 
» .§ fouldnot be acknowledged in this cafe alfo. For, the effence of a lie is the 
; intention to deceive. ‘The means employed are immaterial, whether they be 
r words, or figns, or arguments. Now in this cafe there is an intention to dee 
’ tive. For, the difputans does intend to make it believed, that fome error is 
: gtmth, or fome truth an error; or, that conclufive arguments are not con- 
F thfve ; or vice verfa: however, he endeavours to perfuade his hearers that 
he believes them fo to be. And, if he be fuccefsful in his endeavours, they 

iereally deceived, no lefs than if they believed any other falfehood.” 
- | “What has been faid has been urged with a view to the immorality of this 
> § prattice ; but its fo//y alfo may be fhewn, And, as it is feared that this con- 
ration will weigh more with many, than its immorality, it is neceflary to 

. qd a few words on this topic, 

: “If the reputation of being an able difputant be his object, it may be quef- 
; fioned, whether it is not in general defeated. For, with men, at leatt of 

; 
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foond judgment, the notion of an able difputant includes that of a fair reafoner, 
‘but, the notion of a difputant for victory refembles'that of a perfon who cheats 
itplay, and is, in confequence, defpifed. If the reputation of a party be 
‘his object, it is generaily fruftrated, becaufe, the delufion -will rarely be of 
long continuance, but will moft frequently be detected by refleGtion, and by 
fublequent information ; and, when it is detected, it excites a prefumption 
that his party is in the wrong.” 

, Wea prehend, however, that few judicious parents, teachers, or others, 
who wifh to form juft judgments of men, manners, and things, will omit 
> Petuling this introduction at leaft once, if not feveral times, 





‘The Complete Grazier ; or Farmer and Cattle-dealer’s Affifant, &c. &e. By 
a Lincolnfhire Grazier. Second Edition, revifed, corrected, enlarged, 
and greatly improved. Illuftrated by numerous Engravings. 8vo, Pp, 
502. 12s. Crofbyand Co. 1807. | 


THIS is certainly one of the cheapefl publications of the prefent day ; whe- 
ther we confider the mechanical parts of it, or the various fubjects of which 
it treats, Here the grazier and cattle-dealer will find, inftructions for buying, 
beeding, and fattening cattle ; directions for the choice of live ftock, and for 
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treating them when labouring under the preflure of difeafe ; the general econg, 
my of a grafs-farm ; the beit mode of irrigation; cum multis aliis 
defcribere longum eft. In a word, the volume contains a great quantity of 
ufeful matter, which appears to have been collected from the beft treatifes gy 
the different fubjects; and it has, befides, many wood engravings of jm’ 
plemenis of hufbandry. : 


The Life of Thomas Chatterton. By John Davis, Author of *' Travel in ; 
America.” 12mo, Pp. 168. 4s. Tegg. ar 


THE caufe affigned for this biographical fketch is the circumftance of there 
being no life of Chatterton in exiftence but that by Dr. Gregory, which accom. 

nies the works of Chatterton, in three large volumes. Mr. Davis has ex, 
cuted his tafk with induftry certainly, and not with that inveterate parti e 
which marks too many of our biographical productions. The {tory of this gy, 
happy boy occafioried too much d-fcuffion in the literary world to be foon fo, 
gotten. That he was richly gifted with genius, and in many refpeas highly 
) panel by nature, is no more to be denied, than that he was too apt to eNO. 
rage the growth of malice and seusbers With his prefent. biographer, we 
agree, that Horace Walpole’s conduct to the young bard was moft mieag, 
ungenerous, and illibéral ; but Mr. D. is miftaken in his fuppofition that he 
is the firft who reproached the Sage of Strawberry-Hill with his inconfiftengy, 
in cenfuring poor Chatterton for the very offence which he had committed — 
himfelf ; the writer of this article prefled this objection again{ft Mr, Walpole a 
the time, and produced the Caffle of Orranio in fupport of his charge. Chat 
terton’s attack upon Johnfon was moft filly and impotent. It were to be wilh _ 
ed that Mr, Davis had ftrongly*marked his difapprobation of Suicides of 
which the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury, Jn/anity, ean form the only exeule, 
This book is disfigured by an unvfual number of typographical errors, | 
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Talents Improved: or the Philanthropjit. By the Author of Interefting 
Converfations, &c, 12mo, Pp. 276. 5s. Williams and Smith, London, 


THE profeffed obje@ of this publication is “ to convey religions in- 
firuction, in an eafy and familiar manner, to young and _ inconfiderate 
minds.” The fair author has perfectly fucceeded in the accomplifhmentof 
her laudable and falutary tafk ; ‘nor have we found the {mallefi neceflty 
for the modeft caution in the preface.  Thofe (fentiments and argi 
ments) which are agreeable to fcripture and found reafoning may they 1 
tain ; and if any are contrary to thofe ftandards, may they have the pene 
tration to difcern, and the prudence to reje& them.” In this relped, 
fortunately, there is no room left for a difplay. of the difcernment, oral 
exercife of the prudence, of her juvenile readers, The ftory is told in§ 
plain and fimple manner, and in an eafy, unadorned, and correct ftyle; 
while the incidents are fufficient to awaken curiofity and to command at 
tention. We feleé the following paflage, containing the portrait of te 
tutor of her hero, as affording a fair criterion by which the talents and 
principles of the author may be eftimated, is 
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| aan D—— will make a principal figure in this hiftory, itmay be pro- 
give a few more particulars refpeécting his charaéer and fentiments, 
ve Steady faid he was a fcholar and a gentleman. This laft term is 
ey defined. Some wife and judicious perfons have pronounced the 
it be due only to the Chnitian. This, ftrilly fpeaking, may be 
Ep, though certainly it is a point of controverfy on which much may be 
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eh ie | fe both fides. Itis certain that the term, gentleman, is mott Tene 

ds wfed with much greater latitude, and in this fenfe we apply it to Mr, D 

me itenefs of his manners, the eafe of his deportment, and the generos 
there. and liberality of fentiment he always expreffed in converfation, made 
com. oat idol of every fociety he frequented, whilft his general learning in- 
exe. him admiration and refpect. He was likewife efieemed the man of 
ality. and virtue; but thefe terms alfo muft be underftood in a limited 
$e nt as applied to the character in queftion, fince, ftriély fpeaking, the 
Mor, pin of honour could not a¢t the part of an’ unfaithful apnend, nor the 
ghly man of virtue be the betrayer of virgin innocence. . Mr.. had been 
CO of both thefe actions, yet continued to hold that high place in the 
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ginjon of his acquaintance, which is unqueftionably due only to the man 
able of them. But furely it may be faid, however Mr. D ’s male 
might overlook thefe defects in his charaéter, his female friends 
be ies indulgent. It is utterly incompatible with female delicacy 
Be: to countenance with the fmile of complacency fuch an one, 

§ ti hew evident marks of fatisfaGion in his company, and thus give a tacit 

| “aknowledgment that they difapprove not of his attions. Thus indeed 
‘would thofe argue, who are judges of what is proper and right in the fe- 

“male character. But ‘ the frequency of crimes have (has) wathed them 
white ;’ or rather the abufe of terms has leflened the fenfe of their enormi- 

| fy. Itis a truth much to be lamented, that the feducer is termed only 
= § theman of gallantry, and inftead of being avoided as a peft in fuciety, if 
hechence to poffefs agreeable qualities, and, above all, if he be of high 

nuk, he is even carefled by that fex whofe indifpenfible duty it is to dif- 
countenance him. 
“ Although Mr. D 


’s wife had, in the opinion of all bis relations, 





a 





in fillen a victim to his unfaithful and unkind behaviour, he could talk much 

| | ofthe dignity of virtue, and the extent of moral obligation, and bad been fuc 
i+ § ¢eisful in perfuading many who were unacquainted with the particulars of 
He the affair, that his conduct had not been inconliftent with his fentiments, 
of @ He could not, however, be always fuccefsful in his attempts to impofe 
ty § won himfelf. The ftill fmall voice of confcience would fometimes, in the 
le tof folitude or dejeation, bring paft occurrences to his recollection, 
ef andall his philofophy was infufficient to filence the unwelcome monitor. 
be ; e have already faid, that he embraced no particular fyfiem of religious 
, ‘opinions ; ; indeed he was inclined to hold in contempt thofe who had, for 
n hethought it incompatible with found reafon to believe any creed which its 
a powers were incapable of explaining: thus harbouring the unreafonable 
; opinion, that nite underftandings were juftified i in rejecting a revelation 
, 9 wifdom thought proper to communicate, though not to explain in 
| particulars. This was the oftenfible reafon given by Mr. D tor 


his difbelief ef do@rines he had never candidiy examined, and it pafied 
eitrent with moft of his friends and acquaintances. But there was a fe- 


Set reafon fearcely known to himfelf, which lay at the root of all his pre- 
judices 
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judices and rejeftion of the gofpel, namely, the purity of its moral pre- 
cepts. In the emphatical language of fcripture, “ he loved darknefs Tae 
ther than light, becaufe his deeds were evi!;” and he feared to come to 
the light, left they wee Sos be reproved. He well knew that the Ten Com- 
mandments, if truly the words of God, and efpecially the fpiritual expla- 
nation of them given by our Saviour, muft condemn his conduct and in- 
clinations. It therefore appeared to him to be bis intereft to dithelieve 
Chriftianity entirely. He wyhed the Bible might be faife, and every adept 
in moral {cience knows how eafily the underftanding may be made the dupe 
of inclination,” 


Introduction au Le@eur Francorg: ou Recueil de Piéces choifies ; avec I’ Fr 
plication des Idiotifmes, et des Phrajfes dificites qui J’y trowvent. Par 
Lindley Murray. 12mo. Pp. 240, 3s bound, Longman and Co. London; 
Wilfon and Spence, York; and Conftable and Co. Edinburgh. 1807, 


IN our Number for December 1802, we réviewed the work to which 
that now before us profeffes to be an Introduction. This little volume, 
which ts eefigned for the ufe of perfons who have juft begun to learn the 
French language, * is compofed of extras from French writers of reputa- 
tion, who are diflinguifhed by the propriety and ufefulnefs of their fenti- 
ments.” Mr, Murray has exercifed his ufual caution and judgment in 
thefe feleG@ions; and his explanation, in the Appendix, of the id:omatical 
expreffions and difficult phrafes, which occur in the extracts, are well cal- 
culated to fimplity, and confequently to facilitate, the ftudy of the lane 
guage. 


dn Abridginent of Dr. Goldfnith’s Natural Hifiory of Beafs and Birds, In- 
terfperfed with a Variety of interejiing Anecdotes : and lufirated by nearly 
Two Hundred Engravings on Wood, in the Manner of Bewick.  12mo, 
Pp. 370. 4s Od. Scatcherd and Letterman. 1807. 


THIS is a judicious and ufeful abridgment of Goldfmith’s interefting 
work; and confidering ihe quantity of matter which it contains, and the 
number of wood cuts, is one of the cheapeft publications of the kind. 


Arithmetic made ealy to the Capacities of Childr en: containing above 550 
Examples in the fundamental Rules, the Rule of Taree, and Practice; a Va- 
riety of promijcuous Quefitons, and Bills of Parcels : defigned as an Intro- 
duction to ether Suflems of Arithmetic. To which is fubjoined an Appendix, 
contammg Avith metical Tables, &e. By John Thomfon. 24mo. Pp, 
60. Ishalt-bound. Manchetfter printed; Williams and Smith, Londen; 
Moazley, Gainfborough. 1807. 


THE obje@ of this little treatife is to fupply an exifiing deficiency in our 
fchools, by affording a number of imple and eafy examples, to tacilitate 
the acquifition of arithmeticat knowledge to young begiauers. It is very 
well calculated to anfwer fuch a purpole; and, indeed, it appears to have 
the teft of experience in its favour, having been long tried by Mr. Thom- 
fon himfelf, before he fubmitted it to the public, If mutt therefore be 


confidered as a very ufeful publication. j 
Fats 
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An Introduction to Merchants’ Accounts, in which the Invention of applying 


. } 7 a) , + , , 
and oppofing the Terms Dr. and Cr, according to the ftalan Method of 


/ . 5 } a? 4 j —) } 
Book-keeping, ts explained, by which the Art w demonkrated, made per- 


Sectly eCusy, and reduced under jour plain Cafes, or Rules, which are up- 
plicable and infallible in ecery Occurrence or Frample of domeftic or 
foreign Trade. Part the Fu; intended for the Use of Sehouls, and 
‘Perjons who would acquire @ Knowledge of this Branch of Science without 
the Ajjifiance of aiicacher. By J. Sedger. 12mo. Law. 1807, 


MRK. Sedger has here performed anacceptable fervice to young men about 
to enter a counting-houle, by turnithing them with a portable Companioa 
which may enable them to think, and tulty to comprevend the apparently 
arbitrary difiinctions which neceflarily exift in mercantile accounts. It 
is rather unulual, indeed, with pradciical teacher-, like our author, 
who, It appears, takes a limited number of pupiis in Gieat Cattle Street, 
Oxford Street, to pubhth works defigned to fupertede the neceility of a 
matter. This fact does him honour as aman, and the work is high ly 
reputable to his talents. The perplexing terms of Dr. and Cr. are very 
well illuftrated with equal concifencts and perfpicuity. The abiurd terms, 
fiill ufed in many books, of * Sundries Drs. to Stock,” which, as the author 
jutily oblerves, 1s only “ Stock Dr. to Stock,” are here pre perly rey cted, 
and the application of the term Dr, to increafe or decreafe of property is 
clearly pointed out, and rendered rational and mtelligible to the com- 
monett capacity. Mr. Sedger gives the four following “ Rules tor Dr, 
and Cr. ilt. Increate (ot Stock ) Dr, to Decreale: 2d. Increate Dr. to 
caufe or imputed caufe of increate: 3d. C 
increafe.” Thefe terms convey fome more explicit ideas, and may be the 
means of preventing many errors, which at the commencement are often 
committed in accounts of profit and lofs, ‘The author, however, fhould 
have omitted all words in the firlt perfon, as “ ne” and *f my,” intiead of 
* him” and ** his,” as no merchants now keep the ir own books. Young 
men, likewife, who know a little grammar, expert tence at ftirit much fewer 
difficulties in dileriminating the propriety of the diltinctions of Dr. and 
Cr. in company accounts. _ Models of a Wafite Book, Journal and Ledger 
are given, and alfo of an original and very convenient mode of trial balance 
ing, all of which are weil calculated to introduce youth to a complete 
knowledge of the geneial fyflem of mercantile accounts. Upon. the 
whole, this litte Introduction will be found much more ufeful than mot 
of the more {plendid and extentive publications on the fame fubject which 


have lately appeared. 


The Panorama of Youth, in two Volumes, By Mary Sterndale, 


WE have here one of the beft conceived and belt executed little works 
for the young and impreving mind that has ever yet come within our 
knowle doe, “And this, in itfelf, is no mean praife, when the multifarious 
performances which have of late years been addrevied to the Juvenile part 
of focie ‘ty: many of thofe performances, indeed, offered at the fhrine of 
youth by fome ef the moft diftinguifhed writers of the country. 


Mrs. 


Caute or imputed caule of 
decreafe Dr. to decrealfe: and 4th. Caufe of decreafe Dr. to caufe of 
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Mrs. Sterndale has premifed, that the pi€tures are drawn from real 
life by the pencil of an affechonately-devoted mother who refides in the 
midft of a large family, and furrounded by fuch children as the introduces 
to the juvenile panorama. This intelligence cannot fail to gratuity all 
parental readers; becaufe the union of preceptive with praétical inftruc. 
tion has always ‘the impreflive efiect of rules illuftrated and confirmed by 
examples. But, the interett created by the knowledge of this circum. 
ftance will be confider: ably heightened by a perufal of the paflage which 
opens the book, ‘ To a good ge benevolent beart this world cannot 
prefent a more beautiful fight than a happy and united family : a father, 
who devotes bis time and abilities to the intereft of his children, and his 
heart to their happinefs; a mother, who lives in their comforts and ens 
joyments; who regulates their duties, direéts their improvements, pars 
takes their fports, and foothes their forrows; and children, who look up 
to them with reverence and affection, who hften tu their admonitions with 
refpe& and obedience, and whote tender love towards each other forms 
the moft perfect finith to the picture of earthly happinets. Such a family 
was Mrs. VinLars’s.” We underftand, and from the beft authority, that 
this defeription does not more immediately apply to Mrs. Villars than to 
the happy circle of the amiable author of the pages under our examination, 
It will, therefore, be lefs matter of furprife than pleafure, that a real 
mother and actual children here form the groupe; and that none of the 
fathers or mothers are the creatures of imagination who never knew a 
parent’s care, and who manage ideal progeny as bachelors manage wives 
and children, 

The firftt volume of Mrs. Sterndale’s book confifts of, 1f. The Mufeum— 
2dly. A Good Action meets its Reward—3dly. The Cottage, or the Pur- 
chafe of Pleafure—athly. The Triumph of Filial Affection—5thly. Jetiy 
of the Vale—6thly. Delia’s Birth-day—7thly. the Village School. The 
fecond volume contains, the Sifters, Moorland Mary, and the Voyage of 
Life. Thefe all poffefs appropriate merit, and are well calculated to 
gratify youthful curiofity, while they inculcate moral principle and ufeful 
knowledge. ‘The ‘* Voyage of Life” rifes toa bigher order of compofition, 
though perhaps not more perfuafive and alluring than the reft: its per- 
fonifications are eminently happy, and the moral to be deduced no lels 
impreflive. 

By way of fpecimen of the poetical part of the work, we fhall make 
room for a tale of peculiar {weetnefs and fimplicity, called 


*“ MoorLtannp Mary. 


“With jet-black eyes, and floe-black hair ; 
With cheeks fo red, and round arms bare; 
And teeth fo white, and dimpled chin; 
And bofom fair, and pure within; 
And fmall ftraw hat, fo loofely tied, 
And rufhy bafket at her fide 

Quite full with berries red and blue, 
And heather buds of many a hue, 
And fleps as light as any fairy, 

I met the little Meontanp Mary. 
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If you, fweet girl, will go with me, 

My little ferving maid to be, 

« And thofe foft notes you {weetly fung 

* Repeat them to my nurfhng young ; 

* And leave thefe hills, fo bleak and wild, 
© To watch and tend my darling child ; 

* To cherith her IT tondly love, 

* And tender, true, and faithful prove ; 
And o’er her infant fleps be wary; 

* Thi treafure you, tweet MooKkKLAND MARY.’ 
* Oh, lady, tiflen to my tale, 

* And let my fimple word s prevail : 

My TY} ¢ ther’ S sida he’s old and )! OT, 

' And fcarce can totter to the door: . 

And me the loves, ber only joy ; 

She nas ho other orl or boy. 

‘ Ah! whillt /he lives, with her Pil ftay, 

But think of vou, when far away : 

‘ She fays the erave will reft the weary ; 

© And then VIL be your MoornLanpDb Mary. 


“ 
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MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 


An Examination of that Part of the Lvidence reletive to Cow “par avhich avas 
delivered to the Committee of the Hof of Commons by tro of the Surgeons of 
St. Thomas's Ho =e. To which is adked a Letter to the Author from 
Fobn B: irch, L/q The fecon: ¥ iti nm. SVO, Pp. 1( 4 Callow. 


MR. Rogers, the author of this Examination, is a determined enemy to 
tnoculation for the cow- -pock, or, to {peak in the language of fafhionable 
practitioners, to vaccination. In oppofition to Dr. Jenner’s affertions, he 
aflirms ** that cow-pox has in.more than one inftance proved fatal. That 
COW-pox is productive of new appearances of difeafe, unknown before in the 
catalogue of human infirmities. And that cow- -POx is not by any means to 
be depended on as a fecurity again{t the natural {mall-pox.” The firit of thefe 
pofitions may readily be granted, without any impeachment of the general 
utility of the practice. But as various caufes may have combined to produce 
the fatality alledged, it would be necefiary to know a great deal more of the cafes 
than Mr. Rogers has thought proper to explain, before we can with propriety 
jadge of the vali lity of his conclufion.—in order to prove that vaccination is 
ho fecurity again{t the fmall-pox, he cites, as inconteflible evidence, the cafe 
ofa Mr. Bowen’s child at H arrow, who is tiated to have firlt had the cow- 
Pox; and afterwards to have been inoculated for three fucceflive years for the 
{mall-pox, without receiving the infection. But, on the fourth inoculation, 
the {mall-pox appeared; and another child, inoculated with the matter taken 
from sole pultules, took the infection ‘This 1s cert aaty an extraordinary 


cafe; but until the fame experiment fhall haye been made upon a child who 
has 
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has had the {mall-pox from inoculation, to afcertain whether it will again re. 


ceive the variolous infection, the comparative merits of the two modes of 


inoculation will remain to be proved. At all events neither this initance, nor 
many others, would fuffice to counterbalance the many {trong cafes, in which 
children, who had had the cow-pox, had been expoted to the variolous in. 
fection, in its moft virulent flages, and did not receive it. Mr. Rogers is 
a {trong partizan, but a very inconclufive reafoner. 


Serious Reafons for anife rmly objefling to the Praftice of Vaccination: in Anfwer 
to the » Rep port of the Fenneri ian Society, §c. By John Birch. sy 0, Pp. 74, 


Callow. 


MR. Birch was a moft inveterate enemy to vaccination from the very 
beginning, and will, apparently, remain fo as long as he lives. He is very 
confident tn his affertions, but not very happy in his illuitrations. Unable to 
deny the increafed and increafing fatality of the fmall-pox, he, very modeiily, 
imputes it to the want of confidence in the faculty, occafioned by the frequent 
failure of the inoculation for the cow: pox !!!—This 1s ftrange reafoning, 
indeed !— And, then, he has the affurance to propofe the following remedy 
for this evil. 

** [et us put things upon the old footing ; ; let ws drop vaccination altogether 
for feven years, and practife only {mall-pox inoculation ; and if the mortality 
in fmall-pox do not return to its old ftandard, I will be content to give up my 
opinion, and become as devout a worlhipper of the cow, as any idolator with- 
in the realms of Indoitan or the precinéts of Salifbury Court.” 

If Mr. Birch mean to be plez/ant here, his mirth is very ill-timed; and, if 
ferious, his arguments are as weak as his prejudices are manifeftly firong, 


The Vaccine Conte: or * Mild Humanity, Reafon, Religion, and Truth, 
againg pierce, unfeeling Ferocity, overbearing Infolence, mortified Pride, 
falfe Vaith, and Delperation ;” being an exaé Outline of the Arguments and 
interelling Tacts adduced by the principal Combatants on both Sides, re- 
Specting Cow pox Inoculation ; ine luding a late Oficial Report on this Sub- 
ject, by the Medical Couneil of the Royal Jennerian Soc rety. Chiefly 
defig ned for the U ‘/e of Clergymen, Heads of Families, Guardians, Over- 
Jfeers of the Poor, and other unprofejional Readers, who may be concerned 
for the Welfare of Mankind. By William Blair, M.A. &c. — 8vo, Pp. 
“96. 2s Od. Murray. 


MR. Blair is very well qualified to fpeak ofthe efficacy of vaccination, 
by the bett of all inftru@ors, experience. His praétice has been exten- 
five and he has watched and ‘appreciated the refult with a vigilant eye, and 

a judicious mind. — He has here thrown together all the principal arguments 
en both fides the queftion in the torm of a dialogue, and has thus exhibit 
ed a clear and fatistactory view of the conteft. In this tract may be found 
very conclufive antwers to Mr. Birch’s obje@tions; and the following ob- 
fervations place the comparative merits of vaccination and of inoculation 
for the {mall-pox on a proper footing. 

“ The only objection, which can (with a thadow of reafon) be urged 
again{t the cow-pox, is, that it heey not prove an INFALLIBLE fecurity 


againft the fmall-pox, there being a rEw inflances of fmall-pox occurring 


after 
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after vaccination. I will give this objection its full force, and argue iipon 
the fuppolition of its being trae: but let me afk, what will be the con- 
fequence ? Does the cow-pox fail oftener than the occurrence of {mall- 
pox twice in the fame fubject? Probably thele events happen in nearly a 
imitar proportion of cates, 

“ Again, fuppofe ff/y perfons have really had the fmall-pox fubfequent 
to vaccination, out of three hundred thoufand individuals vaccinated in this 
kingdom; even thus it will appear that only ene perfon in fix thoufand is 
liable to have the finall-pox afterwards; whereas at lealt one perton in 
three hundred (and above double that proportion tn London) pies of the 
inoculated {mall-pox! But, in fact, not more than fen admiflible cafes of 
failure can be reckoned out of three hundred thoufand individuals, properly 
vaccinated; fo that only one fuch perfon in thirty thoufand is lable to the 
fmall-pox, and ten in three hundred thouland, the whole numbef fuppofed 
to have been already vaccinated in Great Britain, 

“ Now, granting that of thofe ten, Two fhould die, who catch the 
fmall-pox after vaccination, it would then follow that only two individuals 
die out of two hundred thoujand pertons, in conlequence of failures in the 
inoculated cow-pox ; whereas, the number of deaths from fo many people 
inoculated for the fmall-pox would have been at leaft one in three bun 
dred, that is, a@ thouyfand wali! Confequently, it is evident from this 
plain calculation, that the deaths occationed by fmall-pox inoculation, 
are AT LEAST FIVE HUNDRED TO ONE MORE THAN FROM TILE COW} 
pox!!! 

“ But, if we reckon the fmall-pox to happen twice in the fame perfon, 
as frequently as that difeafe occurs after vaccination, this proportion will 
be DOUBLED IN FAVOUR OF THE COW-Pox; and if we allow that 
variolous inoculation has been the remote caufe of the calual fmall-pox 
becoming fo univerfally prevalent and fatal as it now proves to be, the 
advantages of vaccination (which propoles entirely to extinguith the con- 
tagion of finall-pox) mult appear great, indeed, BEYOND ALL COMPU- 
TaTION !!!” 

Thefe are firong fa&ts, and well worth the ferious attention of all who 
are interefted in the contideration of this important fubject —It is needlets 
to obferve, that Mr. Blair and Mr. Birch are oppolite as the poles in their 
fentiments; but, though the old adage, ‘* Who can decide when ductors 
difagree ?” may be applicable enough to this conteft, we confefs we have 
found little difficulty in deciding on which fide truth and reafon are to be 
found. 


An Addrefs to the Profefors of Phyfic and Surgery, in the Cities of London 
and Wejiminfter, propofing the Inftitution of a Society for invefiigating the 
Caufe, Symptoms, and Cure of the Hydrophobia.  8vo, Pp. 160, Od. 
Creighton, 1807. 


THE fubftance of this Addrefs was delivered by the author to the 
London Medical Society, in November 1789; and itis now publifhed on 
account of the recent alarm refpecting mad dogs, in the metropolis ;— 
an alarm, by the bye, which we believe to have been perfectly groundlefs, 
&id to have originated in the interelied artifices of a band of dog-ttealers, 
~Such a fociety, however, as the author propufes to eftablith would cer- 

NO. CVI. VOL. XXVI, Dd tainty 
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tainly be ufeful; and, indeed, no exertions fhould be left untried for af. 
certaining the caufe, effect, and cure of a difeafe which is truly repres 
fented as the opprobrium medicorum. 








DIVINITY. 





A Sermon, cecafoned by the Circumftances of the late glorious and decifive Vidory, 
obtained by the Britifh Fleet under the Command of Lord Vifcount Nelfon, over 
the combined and more numerous Lorces of France and Spa‘n, off Trafalgar, on 
Monday, 21 ff of O@ober, 1806. Delivered on board his Majefty’s Shib Brie 
fannia, at Sea, on Sundar, 3d November, 1806. By Lawrence Halloran, 
D.D, Chaplain of the faid Ship, and Secretary to Rear Admiral the Earl 
of Northefk. 4to. Pp. 32. 2s 6d. Gardiner, 1806. 


THIS may be confidered, both asa Tlsunk/giving Sermon for the Victory 
of Trafalgar, and as a Funeral Sermon for the gallant Commander who loft 
his tife on the occafion. The text, from Maccabees, is peculiarly appropriate ; 
—* He put himfelf in jeopa. ty, to the end, he might deliver his people, and get him 
a perpetual name.” The Sermon is written with confiderable ability ; andthe 
ityle is animated, impreflive, and chatte. 


The Duty of ihe Clergy to enforce the frequent receiving of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper; a Sermon preached at the Vifitation holden in the Parifh 
Church of Holy- Rood, Southampton, on Monday, September 8th, 1800. By 
the Rev. Samuel Clapham, A.M. 8vo. Pp. 26. 1s. Vernor and 
Co, 


WE have read this Sermon with unvfual fatisfaétion. As an eloquent 
compofition, and an oratorical addrefs, it pofleffes confiderable merit. But 
what chieily attra¢ted our notice was the foltcitude and zeal which Mr, Clap- 
ham expreffes to perfuade his reverend hearers to enter into his own views. 
He is ardently defirous that they fhoald thew themfelves fuccefsful labourers, in 
re(toring the church as nearly as poflible to its original purity, and inducing 
their hearers to become wife, and good, and happy. Mr. C, does not treat 
the fubje@ as merely commemorative of the death of Chrift, but as conveying 
pardon and fandilication. His principal object, however, is to remove all the 
obitacles to a frequent and devout participation, and to infufe his own {pint 
into his hearers. ; 

He thus reprehends the too prevalent cufiom among the clergy of reading 
only the firlt fentence in the exhortation. : 

Tt is the cuftom of fome Clergymen to read no more than the firft fentence 
of the firft Exhortation, by which all fuch may be confidered as addrefhing 
their flocks in the following manner: ‘* When we next affemble, a certain 
ceremony will be performed ; it is, indeed, no other than a commemoration of 
the meritorious crofs and pafhon of Chrilt. To this Ceremony you are 
invited : you will come if you are difpofed ; but if you have not fuch a difpofi- 
tion, I do not think that ye will be condemned as guilty ; and therefore, I 


forbear to recommend it to you to embrace the Invitation, much more to urge 
if 
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itupon you.” How! Does a worthy participation of the Lord’s Supper im- 
part {trength to the poor, to the needy in his diftrefs? Is it in itfelf «a 
‘refuge from the ftorm, a fhadow from the heat?’ Does it encourage 
them that receive it * with a fearful heart, to be ftrong, and not to fear—to 
‘fanctify the Lord of hofts—’ to enrol themfelves ‘ among the children who 
‘fhall be taught of the Lord,’ that they may feel and know how ‘ great is the 
‘peace of his children,’ and may become ‘ the holy people, the redeemed of 
‘the Lord?’ Ifthe Inftitution contain within itfelf {uch mighty bleflings, and 
we perceive our refpective flocks inattentive to appropriate them to themtelves 5 
is it not our indifpenfable duty to expoftulate with them in the lanzuage of 
the fecond Exhortation—‘ whether they are not afhamed when God calls 
‘them not to come? and to befeech them to confider whether their feigned 
‘excufes will avail them any thing before God? - And is it not further 
incumbent On us, previous to its celebration, fo to illuftrate the defign of the 
Ordinance, that the !owelt comprehenfion may underftand it; and to enforce 
it warmly and vehemently upon the minds and confciences of our hearers? for 
on this fubject, above ail others, may it not be faid to us— ‘ ye that make men- 
‘tion of the Lord, keep not filence—? If we have done this, and without 
effect—and if we have not done it, is not the lamentation of the Prophet 
applicable unto us—* O, my people, they which Jead thee, caufe thee to err!’ 
itis natural that we fhould enquire of ourfelves, how it is that ¢ the word,’ 
which is defcribed as ¢ fharper than a two edged {word,’ fhould, in our mouths, 
‘return unto us void,’ and fhould difappoint and mortify us, by not ‘ accom- 
‘ plithing the purpofe for which it was fent.’ ” 

The peroration is fo patriotic, fo truly evangelical and affecting, that not- 
withftanding it requires more room than we ufually allot to fingle fermons, 
we are unwilling to injure it by abridgment. 

*‘ T have prefumed, my Reverend Brethren, and I truft without offence 
towards any individual, to direct your attention to a fubje& which no thinking 
man can, | believe, contemplate without many, the moit melancholy, reflec- 
tions. The {tate of the Church firft prefents itfelf to the mind as very, very 
different from what fome of us have feen it, and what § our fathers have told 
“us.” Whillt we obferve every rifing fe&t flourifhing and profperous, extend- 
ing its influence, and eftablifhing its adherents ; the Church of England, I 
{peak it with forrow of heart, I meditate on it in bitternefs of foul, appears to 
the accurate obferver, with its foundation fapped, and its walls decayed. ‘the 
danger may, indeed, be overlooked by indifference, or contemned by prefump- 
tion ; but let us, for God’s fake, employ all our powers to avert it, left, al- 
though we ourfelves may efcape, our polterity fhould be buried ander its ruins, 
But even allowing that the dilapidation of the edifice fhould be prevented by 
authority, that the wiles of the adverfary fhould be defeated by vigilance-— 
will there be * heard within its walls, falvation ; and within its gates, praife?” 
I {peak not of thofe vaft multitudes who abfent themfelves from her worthip. 
I {peak of thofe only who pretend to belong to her, but who manite!t neither 
attachment to their Church, nor love to their God by commemorating at his 
Altar, their deliverance from fin, and redemption from perdition. ‘* Thefe 
‘her children whom fhe hath nurtured and brought up,’ are they who over- 
whelm their venerable parent with fhame, and her minilters with reproach, 
Some of them may, I allow, appeal to the tenor of their behaviour, and fay, 
that, although they are not religious, they are not immoral: but the morality 
of fuch men is merely negative ; it is rather the abfence of evil, than the 
exiftence of good. They may with the fame propriety be denominated Chrif- 

Dd 2 tians, 
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tians, asa pole ftuck into the ground may be called a tree; there is the ap. 
pearance of a {tem, but the root and the branches are wanting. Dangerous ig 
their fituation when they flatter themfelves, that, becaufe they are, compara. 
tively, ‘ innocent, furely the Lord’s anger fhall turn from them.’ May it be 
our unremitting endeavour—and may the endeavour be productive of unexam- 
pd fuccefs!—to perfuade them and all mer, to ‘ feek the Lord daily, and to 
* delight to know his ways, as a nation that do righteoufnefs, and forfake not 
* the ordinances of their God!’ Toftead of trufting to their own righteouf. 
nefs, and ‘ hewing out to themfelves,’ as the Prophet elegantly exprefles it, 
* cilterns, broken cifterns that can-hold no water—may they afk their way to 
* Zion with their faces thitherward, faying, Come, and Jet us join ourfelves to 
* the Lord in the new Covenant in his Blood,’ Let us, my Reverend Bre. 
thren, endeavour, earneftly endeavour, by fervent prayer to God and unwearied 
diligence in our-calling, to excite this {pirit in our hearers, convinced as we al! 
mull be, that he is the moft ufeful to men, and will be the moft approved of 
God, who employs the greateft attention, and exercifes the moft confummate 
judgment, in perfuading the people committed to his care, to become worthy 
communicants. ‘The bett criterion of our utility in the fupport of the State, 
and of our folicitude tor the intere(ts of the Gofpel, is, our bringing men to the 
Lord’s Table with right difpofitions. Ina caufe like this, where we are at 
once promoting the welfare of fociety, the glory of God, and the falvation of 
men, zeal ‘ might open the mouth of the dumb, and make the tongues of 
‘them that cannot fpeak eloquent.” If men are not by our preaching 
awakened to afenfe of their obligations as Chriftians; if we fail to imprefs 
them with the conviction of the relation in which they ftand to God as their 
Redeemer, and of the neceflity, according to the Apoftle, of co-operating with 
Him in the great work of our fandtification®, feeble, IT had almoft faid 
injudicious, will be our attempts, and correfpondent will be our fuccefs, in 
prevailing with them to ‘ eat the flefh of the Son of man, and to drink his 
* Blood,’ and thereby to appropriate to themfelves all the bleflings of Redemp- 
tion. But will not the natural conclufion be, that ‘ we labour in vain, and 
‘ fpend our {trength for nought?’ Will not thofe ‘ who preach another Gof- 
* pel’ accule us of being flothful, or at leaft, unfkilful, labourers, fowing impro- 

r feed, and, in confequence, difappointed of an harve(t? A parifh, in com-, 
mon eftunation, is not, I believe, confidered as notorioufly irreligious, pro- 
vided that one in ten of its inhabitants celebrate the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. How melancholy the reflection! Initead of one oniy, the ten may 
be cleanfed ; but what will become ofthe nine! The declaration of our Lerd 
may, I fear, be under{tood in a literal fenfe, that ‘ {trait is the gate, and nar- 
‘row is the way which leadeth unto life, and that few there be that find it.’ 
Gracious God! is {uch the influence of that Difpeofation, under which, asthe 
Evangelical Prophet defcribes, ‘ many fhall fay, Come ye, and let us go up to 
‘the mountain of the Lord, to the houfe of the God of Jacob; and He’ of 
his mercy, ‘ will teach us of his ways, and we’ on our part, ¢ will walk in his 
‘paths?’ To preferve ourfelves from blame, and our people from condemna- 
tion, let us be fully perfuaded in our minds, that every parifhioner who fre- 
guents the fervice of the Church, and abfents himfelf from God’s altar, fubjects 
us, in a certain degree, to the fufpicion, either of want of diligence in the 
dittribution, or of judgment in the application, of the word of life. Let us 
then review our miniftry, judging fairly and impartially of ourfelves, as we 
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fhall one day be judged at the Tribunal of God; let us accurately afcertain 
how many of our hearers have, through the efficacy of our preaching, become 
communicants, and have, in confequence, imbibed the fpirit of the ever-blefled 
Gofpel ; let us accurately afcertain whether there is a progrefhve increafe 
hetween each fucceeding communion ; and whether we difpel the fears, re- 
move the fcruples, and obviate the objections, by which the weak, the fuper- 
ftitious, and the conceited may, feverally, be withheld from communicating, 
For if my parifh exhibit no {piritual improvement—if my hearers are not led 
to reflection, and from reflection toa devout participation of the Lord's Supper 
—lI have, during that interval, been, comparatively, ufelefs—and whatever 
caufe I may affign, or whatever I may urge in my own juftification, will it not, 
ultimately, be found, that the fault is in myfelf; either in my want of talent, 
of zeal, or of judgment? And there isnot, perhaps, a fituation in the world, 
fo litile to be envied, nay, fo much to be deprecated, as that of a Clergyman, 
whofe miniftry brings forth no fruits of good living, It is not fufficient, it 
cannot be fatisfactory to a reflecting mind, to reft in good intention, and in 
the conviction of the Gofpel being ‘ worthy of all accepiation.’ No! if I 
have neglected to promote the furtherance of it, by zealoufly inculcating a 
folemn celebration of its moft holy Rite—may I not with jultice expect that 
my reception will be that of the flothful fervant, ‘ who laid up his zalent in a 
‘napkin—out of thine own mouth will I judge thee’—becaufe thou knowelt 
that unto thy care was committed the {alvation of thofe who were, by their 
uniform obfervance of religious duties, gracioufly intended to be ‘ habitations 
of God through the Spirit?’ ”’ 

After this follows a devout prayer. 

We forbear to make any comment or obfervations. All whopatronize our 
labours will, we believe, from the perufal of thefe extracts, think with us, that 
they are deferving, as we can affure them the whole difcourfe is, of high com- 
mendation, 
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DR. GLEIG AND MR. LAING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-SACOBIN REVIEW, &C. 
Sir, 

IN the Monthly Magazine which was publifhed on the firft of laft 
November, and which fel] into my hands only laft week, there is a letter from 
Mr. Laing to the Editor, on which I feel myfelf called upon to make fome 
animadverfions. It may feem indeed that thefe fhould pafs to the public 
through the fame channel with the letter which is the object of them; but 
the Monthly Magazine is read by fo very few perfons, whofe good = I 
have any defire to retain; and the conduét of the publifher of that mifcellany, 
with ,efpect to Squire Laing’s correfpondence and mine, has been fo different 
from what, in his fituation, / fhould have thought honourable, that I tru(t you 
will indulge an old friend with a few pages in your more impartial journal, 
You wil! perceive the propriety of complying with this requeft, when you find 
an afferticu advanced by Mr. Laing, which you, and you only, can prove to 


be either a truth or a falfehood, and perceive yourfelf, as well as our orned 
an 
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and moft refpeftable friend Mr. Nares, involved in that torrent of obloquy 
which this fage hi to:ian has thought fit to pour upon me, 

The obje¢t of Mr. Laing is to refute the arguments, by which, in the 
Monthly Magazine for Augutt, | had vindicated myfelf from the calumnies 
which, in the fame mifcellavy for June, he had publithed again{t me, only be. 
caufe I had dared to expofe, in the Britifh Critic, the fophiftry and perver- 
fion of taéts which pervade his Differtation on the Murder of Lord Darnley, 
As you have re publithed his letter and mine in the Anti-Jacobin for Novem. 
ber laft, I requett the favour of you and your readers to perufe with attention 
the paragraph which begins (p. 314 of that number) with the words—* The 
firft paffage to which he objects,” &c. and then to fay, whether that paragraph 
contains any thing which can with truth be called a /ubterfuge. 

It is afubterfuge, fays Mr. Laing, becaufe Durham’s place and pen. 
fion “ had been fully explained and confirmed by an authority a few pages be- 
fore;”” becaufe ** Durham has been particularly accufed by Buchanan, of 
treachery in deferting and betraying his mafter on the eve of his murder ;” and 
becaule ** that the grant to Durham is not ftated in the privy feal record as 
the reward of his treachery, is an evafive ftatement of the charge preferred 
againft the diflertator in the Britith Critic.” 

For a confutation of this la(t argument intended to canvidt me of evafion, 
I refer with confidence to my letter already publifhed in your journal and in 
the Monthly Magazine; and with refpeé to the fecond argument, | mutt take 
the liberty to inform Mr. Laing, as I have repeatedly informed him already, that 
Buchanan, who was one of the Queen’s accu/ers —-the tool of Murray and his 
affociates, cannot be admitted as a witne/s again{t her, There remains, there- 
fore, but the fir of thefe precious proofs of /ubterfuge to be confidered; and 
that full juftice may be done to it, I mult beg leave to call the reader's atten- 
tion to the arrangement which Mr. Laing has given to his Differtation. 

He divides it into feven chapters, in which he inve(tigates, as he fays, hif- 
torically, 1. the facts that p.eceded; 2. thofe which fucceeded the murder 
of Darnley, &c. ‘The arrangement is good; and, in the Britifh Critic, I 
willingly allowed to it all the merit which it can juftly claim. I did not, 
however, look in the chapter devoted to the facts which preceded the marder 
of Darnley, for proofs of thofe by which that atrocious deed was followed ; and 
if I had adopted this prepofterous method of proceeding, and declared that 
1 found in the fr chapter no evidence of the Queen’s having rewarded Dur- 
ham for his treachery, | apprehend that Mr. Laing would have complained, 
and with jultice, that I had paid no regard to the arrangement which I pro- 
fefled to admire. This, however, it feems, is the method of proceeding which 
[ ought to have adopted. Be it fo; and let us enquire what benefit would 
have redounded to Mr. Laing’s caufe from this tclegar weclegov order of criticilm. 

In page 33, which makes part of the chapter in which the fa&s preceding 
the murder of Darnley are inveftigated, I find the differtator affirming indeed, 
that * it is certain that Durham, the one particularly accufed of betraying his 
mafter, was rewarded by Mary, five days after his death, with a penfion 
and place ;” but furely this /awyer does not expeét that his un upported affer- 
tion will be held as ewrdence of a fa, which took place two hundred years be- 
fore he was born! O! no, fays he, ‘* | have fupported it by a note at the bot- 
tom of the page.” Very weil; here follows the nore, and let the reader 

judge for himfelf. ‘ . m" 

«¢ When Paris was fent on Saturday the Sth for the coverlet of the Queens 


bed, Durham, whom he calls / portfair dy Roy, demanded the key her 
chamber ; 
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chamber ; and when that was refufed by Paris, carried the coverlet to the albey, 
as if to earn his reward. (Paris’s Firft Declaration, Appendix). On Monday 
he kept the King’s body in a neighbouring houfe from public infpection, till it 
was removed to the abbey (Melvil, 78); and on Saturday the fifteenth, when 
the King was buried, this porter of Darnley’s was appointed, by the Queen’s 
fignature, mafter of the wardrobe to the young prince for Jife, with a yearly 
falary of a hundred pounds Scots. Privy Seal Record Book, 86 fol. 15.” 

Such is the evidence of Durham’s treachery, and of his having been res et 
for his treachery by Mary five days after the death of his mafter. Yet the: 

isnot, in this note, the { flighteft infinuation that Durham was a /raitor, sition 
in the affertion that he carried the coverlet to the abbey, as if to earn his reward ; 
and that affertion, as the reader perceives, refts not on the authority of the 
Privy Seal Record, but on the reverend authority of the paper called Paris’s 
Firft Declaration. 

Let us now turn to page 276, vol. 2d, and fee what Paris really fays, ot 
is made to fay.—-** Au bout d’une heure Marguerite me prie d’aller a Kirka- 
field querir une couverture de maytres 4 la chambre de la Regne ce qui je 
fais et prens une garfoh aveque moy et entre en Ja dict chambre, en prefens 
de Sande Duram le jeune, et le porte faix du Roy, et fais emportier la dite 
couverture, le diét Duram me demande la clef. Je luy dis que ce n’eftait pas 
4 moy 2 la donner, mais bien a Ihuyflier, luy pryant de me pardonner. 

sien, done (ce di@-il) puifque ne le me veullez donner. Ladefius ie m’en 
vins a |’ Abbaie 3 la chambre de Ja Royne et delivre la couverture a Margue- 
rite, cefte jouer- la de Sabmedy eftant ainfly paflé, je m’en alloys me cou- 
cher.” Here it appears, that not Durham, but the boy. whom Paris took 
with him to Kirkefield, carried the coverlet to the arbey, and that Paris bimfelf 
delivered it to Margaret. Accordingly Squire Laing himfelf, i in a note referred 
to from the words Ladeffus te m'en vins, requelts the reader to correét a mif- 
take in the firft volume, p. 33, note; viz. ‘* that Durham carried the cover- 
let to the abbey ;” and it was this correction, which | thought had been candidly 
made to deftroy the effe& of the note, p. 33, vol. 1ft, “which prevented me 
from mahi ing any remark whatever on the faid thirty-third page. 

Still, it is a fa, either that Durham was particularly accufed of betraying 
his mafter, or that he was not particularly accufed of betraying him; and it 
is another faci, that Mary was either believed or not believed to have beltowc od 
on hima pli ice about the perfon of her fon as the reward of his treachery. Mr. 
Laing having Bs by the corre€tion of his note, page 33, vol. It, confeffed that 
he had not here eftablifhed the truth of his affertion refpe¢ting the /a@s, it 
would have been extremely unfair to animadvert on his failure. But he repeats 
his affertion, in its proper place, when invelligating the fa@s which /ucceeded the 
murder of Darnley, and refers, at the bottom of the page, to Robertfon, vol. 
2c, p. 354, who fays not one word of Durham's treachery or reward ! 

To that part of my laft letter which begins (p. 315 of your journal) with thefe 
Sie “© Js Mr. Laing quite certain of thefe facts,” and ends with the fhort 

juotation from Whitaker refpeCcting ‘the interpol: iting hand of Cecil,’ Mr. 
ta aing makes no reply that is worthy of the flighteft notice. I only beg leave to 
aflure him, that I did not “ meafure the fize of the letters by the bulk of the 
commentaries ;” but thought, and {tiil think, it utter/y incredible, that Letbinp- 
ton’s wife could, in one night, tranflate and tranferibe eight letters, of which 
the Jirft is fo long, that the Qneen, who is reprefented as pouring out, with- 
ut ftudy and without order, the feelings of her heart juft as they arofe, 


ismade to employ the greater part of teva nights in the writing of it alone! The 
candid 
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candid Squire may meditate upon this fact at his Jeifure, and then talk as he 
thinks fit of anonymous libellers. 

Mr. Laing next attempts to evade the force of the argument arifing from 
the extract from Afurdin, printed in page 316 of your Magazine; but confi, 
dent as he is, he dares not fay that the extract has not been fairly taken. He 
affirms, however, that the Duke of ** Norfolk never was in Scotland unlefs in 
1560, when he formed the treaty of Berwick, with the Lords of the Con. 
gregation.” 'f this be true, and let cur confiftent biftorian maintain its truth, 
I have no hefitation to affirm, that this manufactured confefhion of the Bifhop 
of Rofs is a paper of no authority whatever ; for nothing is more indifputable 
than that, in it, the Bifhop is made to fay, “ L talked with the Duke allone ina 
gallery, whair he uttered to me he bare gud-wiil to the Quene my miltreffe ; 
and that he had talked with Therle of AZurray and Lethingtoun at Leith, and 
fene the lettres,” &c. This our Squire has not ventured direG/y to deny ; 
but le denies it indire@ly, by faving that the mention of Leith is probably an 
error of the pen or prefs; and that he may the more plaufibly and fafely 
infinuate that the error was of my pen, he gravely tells us, that * neicher Mur. 
din nor the State Trials were within his reach” when he was writing his 
letter | 

This affertion, I confefs, furprifed me. In that public library, to which 
he has told us that he has profe/ional acce/s, as well asin different private libra- 
ries in Edinburgh, to which any gentleman or fcholar may have accefs, I snow 
that both thefe publications are to be found, I looked therefore to the top and 
bottom of the letter for the place where, and the time when, it was written; 
but Mr. Laing has been too cunning for me; it has no date either of time or 

lace! The probability however is, that it was written either at Edinburgh or 
its netyhbourhood, or in one of the northern counties, where Mr. Laing hasan 
e{tate, on which he is accuttomed to refide during the long vacation of the 
Court of Sefhon. That it was not written in Sutherland, Caithnefs, or 
Orkney, appears to me more than probable, from Mr. Laing’s declaring, in 
the firft fentence,that itisa reply to my letter in the /7f? number of the Monthly 
Magazine. In Edinburgh and Stirling we often get the London periodical 
journals on the fixth day after they are publifhed, becaufe to thefe towns they 
are fent to the bookfellers by the coach; but 1 doubt whether, in the north- 
ern counties which I have mentioned, any gentleman can receive a magazine 
from London within a month afterits publication, unlefs it be fent to him di- 
rectly by poft. On thefe facts the reader will make his own reflections: | 
make none. 

As 1 keep no copies of letters written to fuch confidential friends as Mr. 
Nares, I cannot fay whether the words which Mr. Laing quotes from my cor- 
refpondence with the Archdeacon be correétly quoted or not; but I can fay 
with truth, that I anfwered my friend by the return of the poft, which brought 
me his letter; and as two hours do not elapfe between the arrival of the Lon- 
don poft in Stirling and its departure from it, I wrote hurriedly, and, I doubt 
not, confufedly, 1 have written AZurdin, when Lought to have written te 
State Trials ; and very probably, the State Trials, when 1 fhould have written 
Murdin. The plain truth, however, refpeGting my knowledge of Murdin, I 
have given in my printed letter, which the reader, who reflects on the variety 
of books that my former employment compelled me to confult, will reacity 
believe ; and Mr, Laing, if a mga of his difpofition can enjoy any thing, may 
enjoy his triumph in having detected fome inaccuracy of language in a _— 
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letter written on a variety of topics, and probably in lefs than an hour, to a 
confidential friend not accuftomed to {can my letters with the eye of malignity. 

This benevolent Squire and candid hiftorian returns, I think rather imperti- 
nently®*, tothe {tory of Mr. Plenderleath, whom he {till choofes to call fimply 
a recruit. I do not complain of this, as if there were any thing incorre¢t in the 
defignation ; for a recruit my young friend certainly was; but there is fome- 
thing extremely incorrect in the affertion, that when J applied for his difcharge, 
“ the commanding oflicer of the Clan-Alnine Regiment was employed in pro- 
curing him a commiihon.” The name of William Plenderleath had ap- 

ared as an officer not only in the Gazette, but alfoin the Monthly Lif of the 
Army, before I felt myfelf called upon to make any application about him ; 
and accordingly, the colonel of the regiment, in which he waxa recruit, ne- 
ver laid claim to the merit of having folicited for him a commiffion. _ I fay this 
en the authority of an extract of a letter from the colonel himfelf to Sir Joba 
MacGregor Murray, which is now before me in Sir John’s hand-writing. In 
it he enumerates all the in{ftances of his kindnefs to Mr. Plenderleath, {ome of 
which do honour to the delicacy of his feelings; but though it appears that, 
from the firft, he gaveto the recruit ferjeant’s pay, and directed him not to do 
duty with the other recruits, which ts probably the origin of this accurate in- 
guirer’s mifiake, he is very far indeed from faying that he had, at any time, 
been employed in procuring for the young man a commifhion. 

Mr. Laing fays that my letter to Sir John MacGregor Murray, denying 
that I was the author of a {currilous libel againft the MacGregors, almoft pers 
{uaded the Baronet that bis fufpicions were groundlefs. 4/moyt perfuaded bim ! 
Ihave not a doubt, Sir, but it perfuaded him altogether ; for it was written 
with the artlefs fimplicity of a man firmly perfuaded, for the reafons afligned ia 
my laft letter, that he was writing the truth, and nothing but the truth. 

But how comes Mr. Laing to be fo well informed, as he withes to perfuade 
the public, of what Sir John MacGregor Murray felt or thought of my con- 
du& with refpe&t to Mr, Plenderleath? Did he derive his information from 
Sir John himfelf? This, I doubt not, he wifhes to be believed; but it is 
very little probable that a gentleman, laudably anxious for the honour of the 
Clan of which he beilieves himfelf to be the chief t, fhould have taken into his 

intimacy 





* Tt has been fuggefted to me by a friend that the word impgrtinent/y is here 
improperly ufed ; for though the {tory of Mr. Plenderleath has indeed nothing 
to do with the review of the differtation on Darnley’s murder, it may yet be ve- 
ry pertinent to what appears to be Mr. Laing’s purpofe, viz. to revive an old 
grudge, or excite new diffention between Sir John MacGregor Murray and 
me, It is indeed extremely probable that this is his purpofe ; but I have not 
adoubt but he will as completely fail in it, as he has already failed in his at- 
tempt to fow diffention between Mr. Nares and me. A coalition between Sir 
John MacGregor Murray and Mr. Laing would to thofe, who know any 
thing of their characters, appear as extraordinary as any political coalition 
that we have ever witnefled ; and more than one of thefe have been very ex- 
traordinary. 

+ Ina note on my laft letter (p. 321 of youg journal), I have mentioned 
another family as here generally confidered to be at the head of the Clan. 
That family is Drummond of Belhaldie ; but whether Captain MacGregor 
Drummond, Sir Jobn MacGregor Murray, or Mr. MacGregor Graham of 

Glanguyle, 
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intimacy a hiftorian who has libelled, in the grofieft language, the whole race 
and name of MacGregor ; who has reprefented that Clan, as w ell as the Mac. 
donalds and Colquhouns, as, in the reign of the fixth James only, not un- 
fufceptible of a flight civilization;’’ and who, in his hiftory of Charles the 
Firft, has reviled all that was gore! and great— the King himfelf, Strafford, 
Laud, and the gallant Montrofe, &c. &c. "Bec. | The author of {uch ribaldr 

as this is not the man whom Sir John MacGregor Murray is likely to have 
chofen for his friend ; and I can affure the public, on the moft refpectable au- 
thority, that Sir John feels all that indignation at Laing’s condu& on the 
prefent occafion, which, in my falt letter, [ ventured to predict that he would 
feel. 

Mr. Laing talks fomething about my penitence being quichened by an ation 
brought before Lord Armadale, and then proceeds in thefe words :—* Lord 
Woodhouleiee, to whom he (Dr. G.) appeals for his innocence, was igno. 
yant even of his peNtat of the libel (the letter replete with fcurrility, about 
which Sir J. M, M. had enquired), till informed of it lately Ly my/clfe( Mal. 
colm Laing), and by the oppofite counfel !” 

If, by the mention of an action brought before Lord Armadale, Mr. L, 
mean to infinuate that an action brought again{t me was carried on before a 
Lord; or if he mean to contradia the > minutef particular of my laft ftatement, 
which was zof written, as he writes, from memory, I have no hefitation to 
adopt your words, and tell him plainly that he fays the thing which is not, 
Were it peoflible for me to fuppofe that Lord Woodhoufelee had appeared to 
Mr. Laing ignorant of any part of my correfpondence with Sir John Mac 
Gregor Murray, till Jately informed of it, I could attribute fuch apparent igno- 
rance only to forgetfulnefs, or to Lord Woodhoufelee’s reluétance to hold. any 
converfation with Mr. Laing on the fubject. Of all the correfpondence which, 
in the years 1799 and 1§00, took place between Sir John MacG revor Mur. 
ray, Mr. Frafer Tytler (now Lord Woodhoufelee), Mr. W. Erfkine (Ad. 
vocate), Mr. John cinta W. S,, and myfelf, not a fragment has 
been loft. Nay, the very letter in which [ had requefted me fatirical effufion 
fubfcribed Gregor AfaeNaé to be Sat preffed, was fortunately preferved and re- 
turned by my friend from London, not to me, but to Mr. Macfarquhar, 
from whom it pafled to Lord Woodhoufelee, and from Lord W oodhoufelee 
to Sir John M. M.,, who, like a man of honour, gave it to me, as foon as he 
received the apology which he had demanded, But there is no occafion to 
apps al to thefe gpers, which, while they remain in my cuftody, can, indeed, 

> no authority to the public. Lord Woodhoufelee, in an{wer to foine que- 
ries put by me, writes thus, in a letter dated Edinburgh, 23d January, 1507 

«What Mr. Laing alludes to, when he afferts ‘ that Lord W. »» tO whom 
he (Dr. G.) appeals for his innocence, was ignorant even of his DENTAL of 
the libel till informed of it by myfelf and the « pofite counfel,’ refers, as 1 
prefume, to this—that when Mr, d.aing, conver me with me on the topic of 
Gregor MacNab’s letter, affirmed, that when taxed by Sir John MacGregor 


— 





Glanguyle, be the chief, I knownot. Each of them has many documents to 
thew for his claim, and each of them has, inthe Clan, a large body of ad- 
herents; but oat of the Clan I pardly think that the queftion can be jnterefting 
toa human being. For my own fhare, I have not formed fo much as an opl- 
nion on the fibje& ; thoueh I have long been on terms of intimate fr: endthip 
with the amiable family ot Belhaldic. 
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with hetng the author of that libel on the Clan MacGregor, you denied 
that you were the author, protefling at the fame time the greate/! refpecl for that 
Clan, 1 anfwered that I had never heard of any fuch PKoTesTa’ rouse on 
our part.—I truly never heard of your making any fuch proteflations; and I 
will add, that if I had believed that you had ‘done fo, | fhould have thought 
your conduct much lefs excufable than I yet fuppofe it to have been.” 


« 


His Lordfhip is perfectly right. He had never heard of fuch proTEsTA- 
TIONS On my part; and had I made fuch proteftations of refpect for the 
whole Clan of MacGregor, confcious as I was of having written a fatire 
again{t part of that Clan, my conduct, notwithftanding my having counter- 
manded the public ation of the fatire, would have been much lefs excufable, 
than I believe it now appears to moft people to have been. Fortunately Sit 
John MacGregor’s letter to me, as well as mine to him, are both in exiit- 
ence; and if he-will give his confent, I have no objeGion to their both being 
ublifhed, provided they be publifhed entire ; but neither he nor f can honour- 
ably publifh them without the confent of the other; and probably neither of 
us has much inclination to gratify the 1 impertinent curiofity of Mr. Malcolm 
Laing. In the mean time it is fuflicient to obferve that Lord W rer ywe ee’s 
declaring himfelf ignorant of my havigg made proteflations of inviolable* resped 
for the Clan and name of MacGregor, is fomething very different Sia ‘his 
having declared himfe!f ignorant of my having aenied that I was the author of 
“a letier ri blete qwith feurrility om the o officers of “the Glan- Alpine R ‘{ ‘ment ff” 
Mr. Laing proceeds s to fay ;— The two reviews in the Anu-Jacobin and 
in the Britifh Critic, I confidered, and I {till confider, as written 1n the (tyle and 
fpirit of two anonymous libels, replete throughout with the moft currilous 
abufe ; of which every reader may fatisfy himfelf by the flighteft infpeSion.’ 
How abfurd is the firlt part of this fentence! The paper’ fublcribed Gregor 
MacNab was anonymous, and on various accounts improper; but no review 
that I have ever read was anonymous. Of all fuch journals the conduétors 
are known ; every communication to fuch journals ts fubmitted to the con- 
ductors, to be by them reviled and altered as they think ftt, and then pub- 
lithed in their own names. It would be hard, indeed, to make the original 
writers an{werable for fuch alterations; or even for the errors of the prefs, 
which, if they live at a diftance, they have it ‘not in their power to correct. 
Accordingly I believe every Englith judge and jury confider the conductors or 
publifbers of revicws as alone anfwerable for their contents ¢; but when Mr. 
Laing 


— ee 





* See Mr. Laing’s former letter, 

+ Let not the reader fuppofe that T here wifh to fhelter myfelf under the 
authority which the conductors of the Britifh Critic undoubtedly have over 
every article contributed to their journal. They never made the flightett 
alteration in an iy thing contributed by me, except by once inferting the word 
truly to give precifion to a fentence, and once leaving out a fentence, which 
was indeed fuperfluous. It is with Mr. Nares only that Mr. L. has corre- 
fponded ; and I do not believe that between that dignitary and me there is any 
difference of opinion on matters of real importance 

t It is our duty to correct a miftake under which Dr. Gleig here appears to 
lshour. The condudors of Reviews. generally {peaking, are not known. We, 
who live in the centre of literature, as it were, know not the conductors of any 


Reviews excepting t thofe of the Britih Critic and the Edinburgh Rev: 1ew, 
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Laing fhall become a judge, the practices of the court in which he may pre. 
fide will, it feems, be very different; affd the liberty of the prefs, which 
never was, in Scotland, fo free as in England, will be extended only to //’higs 
and Whigs of the modern fchool ! 

With the review of Mr. Laing’s Difertation in the Anti-Jacobin, and of 
the firlt edition of his Hi/fory in the Britifh Critic, you and Mr. Nares know 
that I have no concern; but for every thing, typographical errors excepted, 
that is to be found in the review of the firft edition of his //:fory in your jour. 
nal, and in the review of his Difertation in the Britifh Critic, 1 hold myfelf 
an{werable—not indeed to him, bat to the conductors of the two journals; and 
I cheerfully take to myfeif the blame that any candid man, who has read the 
works reviewed, may be difpofed to impute to the feurrility of the reviewer’s 
language. As it is ridiculous to affect a modelty which a man does not feel, 
] wil! candidly own that I think myfelf, in moft kinds of compofition, at leatt 
Mr. Malcolm Laing’s equal ; but in pouring on his antagonifts /currilous 
ebuje he is infinitely my fuperior ; nam in vitium liberias excidit. 

Of the review of his Hliftory in the Anti-Jacobin, he fays—* I immedi- 
ately, on feeing it, pronounced it to be the production of the author of Gre. 
gor MacNab; and in Apnil 1802, I was directed for the firlt time (by his 
friend Lord Woodhoulelee) to the Edinburgh Encyclopadia for the conjir- 
mation of the fact.” !! 

Various reafons confpired to make me doubt the accuracy of this {tatement, 
In the firtt place, 1 doulted whether, at fo early a period as April 1802, Lord 
Wondhoufelee cou/d lay, from his o-vm knowledge, that I was the author of the 
review in queftion; 2dly, I did not believe Lord Woodhoufelee capable of be- 
traying the confidence of any man, whom he had honoured with his friend- 
fhip; and 3dly, 1 knew that of this fud no confirmution is to be found in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica!— ‘The whole affair, however, is explained to my 
fatistaction, and, I doubt not, to that of the public, by the following extraé 
from Lord Woodhoufelee’s letter already quoted. 

“© What Mr. Laing alludes to, when fpeaking of the two reviews in the 
Anti-Jacobin and Britith Critic, he fays—* The firlt I] pronounced, on feeing 
it, to bethe production of (the author of ) Gregor MacNab; and in April 
1802, I was directed for the firft time by his triend Lord Woodhoufelee to 
the Edinburgh Encyclopaxdia, for the confirmation of the fad,’-—is this: 
Mr. L.., on mentioning to me the review of his book in one or other of thoie 
journals, put the queltion—* Whence has this reviewer got his intelligence 
regarding your father’s book, viz. that the Chancellor Hardwicke declared it 
the belt concatenation or circumftantial evidence that he had ever feen?— 
My anf{wer to this queftion was—* Hecould very eafily have come by that intelli- 
sence; for that fact is related in the life of my father, written by Mr. Mac 
Eseaks, and printed in the Tran/actons of the Royal Soctety of Edinburgh ; or 





The perfons on whom /egal refponfibility attaches, for the contents of fuch 
publications, are the authors, publifhers, and printers; as, in newfpapers, it 
attaches on proprietors, publifhers, and printers, as well as on the writers of any 
livcllous matter. But no refponfibility attaches on the condudor of a rcvicw, nor 
on the edijor of a paper, as _fuch ;—they are perfons unknown tothe law. If 
a conduéor make any alterations in an article, he is certainly liable, as 49 
auibor, for any libellous paflages contained in fuch alterations; byt no far- 
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if he had not met with it there, he may have found it in the accoant of my 
father’s lite in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, which account is 
nearly an abridgment of the former.’” I[fence, Mr. Laing, taking it for 
granted that no man had ever read the Supplement to the Macyclopadia Dri. 
tannica but its compiler, naturally inferred that / muit have been the reviewer 
who found this anecdote there; and converting, as ulual, his mforence intoa 
fad, has dared to relate it as a fadt confirmed io him by Lord Woodhoufilee ! 

Mr. Laing fays that ** he called for the name of his reviewer in the Bri- 
tifh Critic in fuch pointed terms as no man af iprit would bave attempted to 
evade; and had he (Dr. G.) fairly come forward, inliead of trulting to con- 
cealment, and declining to be made known, he might have avoided the ignominy 
of a public detection”!—A public detection! In what has Mr. Laing de- 
tected me? In what can he detect me, that fhould excire a blufh in the face 
of any man of integrity? I dare him to do the utmoft that even malice can 
prompt; and, if he deviate not en/ire/y from the line of truth, I dread not the 
confequence of all his labours. Without pretending to amy fuperior meature 
of virtue, far lefs to impeccability, I have no hefitation to ftake my character 
again{t Mr. Laing’s, and abide by the verdi&t of any man or number of men, 
to whom we are equally known. Butdid not I decline to be made known as Mr. 
Laing’s reviewer? ‘l’o this quettion I politively and explicitly reply that I 
did mot. 1 might, indeed, without any imputation on my /pirit, have refuted 
toanfwer a queflion, which Mr. Laing had no right to afk; but I had too 
great a regard for my friend Mr. Nares, to leave him in the lurch, exp ofed to 
all the grofs abufe which, notwithftanding Mr. Laing’s private profeilivos of 
refpect for the dignitaries of the church, might have accidentally been poured 
on the Archdeacon of Stafford. I therefore commiflioned him to fay, that, 
though I declined to have any perfonal correfpondence with Mr. Laing, or to 
give up my name to him privately, I was ready, if he would publifh his re- 
marks on the review, to make my apology, ifany fhould be requifite, or my vin- 
dication, if I fhould find his objections frivolous, equally public, and tq fub- 
fcribe that reply with my name; and I call upon Mr. Nares to contradict me, 
if this he not the real {tate of the cafe.* 

Mr. Laing fays that the Britifh Critic for February 1800 contains the moft 
offenfive infults to his friends, Profeffors Stewart, Playfair, and Lefly ; and 
that the article containing them has been afcribed to me. Will Mr. Laing 
forgive me, if I exprefs tome doubt of his being honoured with fo much of 
Profeffor Stewart's friendhhip as is here infinuated? There are, in the Britifh 
Critic, four reviews, all relating to the fame fubje&t, of fome of which I am 
the author, and of others not. The firft is of Mr. Stewart's Short Statement of 
Fads ;-and as it accufes my friends, the Rev. Doctors Finlayfon and Inglis, 
and Mr. Ritchie, of teaching the doétrines of Spinoza, it has given very pe- 
neral and, I think, juft offence; the fecond is, of Od/erwations on the Do&ririe 
of Hume concerning the Relation of Caufe and Efia; the third is, of Drum- 
mond’s Academical QDueftions 3 and the fourth, of Aa Examination of Mr. 
Dugald Stewart's Pamphlet, &c. ‘The hiftory of thefe reviews, tovether with 
the names of their authors, is perfectly known to me, and, I trutt, to Mr. 
Stewart, to whom, as well as to the other parties concerned, [ took care to 
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* Dr. Gleig has here very truly fiated the commiflion he gave to me, 
which, indeed, I could prove, if neceflary, by referring to his letter, which [ 


haye preferved.—-R . Nages. 
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have it communicated, as foon asI learned how bufy Mr. L., and fome of hig 
tale bearing friends, were to circulate in Edinburgh their own furmifes for 
truths. For every thing contained in two of the reviews, typographical er. 
rors excepted, | am anfwerable; of every argument {tated in another I heart. 
ily approve, though | cannot take to myfelf the merit of having written it ; 
and | believe that the tendency of them all, except the firft, hes met with the 
approbation of every reflecting friend to religion; but I cannot difclofe the 
names of the authors without a violation of truft; nor even point out more 
explicitly thofe which were writter by myfelf. Mefirs. Stewart, &c. are 
fatisfied with my condutt, which, indeed, they have no more right’to arraign 
than I have to arraign theirs; and I value very little the fatisfaCtion of Mr, 
Laing. : 

** Another affociate of the fame {chool, encouraged,” fays Mr. L.,‘ by 
his (Dr. G.’s) example, comes forward in the Anti-Jacobin for April 
with a torrentof abufe,” &c, At firft, fonve of Mr. Laing’s friends, and 
probably Mr. L. himfelf, ran through Edinburgh, affuring every perfon 
whe would hften to them, that J was the author of what they called that 
effufion of contemptible Billingfyate* ; but finding that nobody, to whom 
Iam known, would believe them, they have now, it feems, clianged their 
ground, and given the review to an affociate of the fame fchool encouraged 
by my example! Ot what {chool does Mr, Laing fpeak? I am, indeed, of 
a fchool where no man ever taught that there can be a change or event in 
nature without a cau/e; that itis poflible to be a theif without having fome 
notion of power ; or that there can be a notion of power, in the proper fenfe 
of the word, which does not involve in it the notions of volition and intelli- 
gence. The principles, indeed, both religious and political, of the fchool 
to which I belong, are not now fo fafhienable in fome places as they were 
lately ; and numbers, who glorie in them two years ago, have prudently 
Jaid them afide like an old fuit of clothes, upon finding that they cannot 
retain them without being excluded from what is now good company. My 
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* We have referred to the Anti-Jacobin Review for April laft, and have 
read, with attention, the articles here fo ftrongly reprobated, That the 
phrafeology, in fome inftances, may not be ftridtly defenfible, and that the 
language, in genera}, is not fufceptible of improvement, it would be ridi- 
culous to affirm; but that they deferve to be ftigmatifed as an “ effufion of 
contemptible Billingfgate,” we cannot poffibly admit. Affuredly they 
contain matter highly offenfive to a certain metaphyfical junto, in Edin- 
burgh; but that does not juftify the barfh language applied to them. — In- 
deed, we incline to think that the feverity exercifed again{t certain follow- 
ers of the atheitt JZume was fully fanétioned by the language adopted by 
thofe dubious and doubting Chrifiians, who would do well to read Jeremy 
‘Taylor’s Duétor Dubitantium. Such men may reft. affured that, though 
we fhall ever be ready to do them-juffice, they fhall never experience from 
us indulgence or forbearance. We thall never be deterred, by the dread of 
giving offence to them, from difcharging our duty to the public, by holding 
up their principles to deteftation whenever they thall be promulgated, and 
fhall appear to deferve expofure and correction. We abhor that fpurious 
liberality, fo much in vogue in the prefent age, which has not the moft 
diftant relation to Chriftian charity, and which is the moft dangerous enemy 
of TRUTH.—EpIror, 
confcience 
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confcience is not, in this refpect, fo pliant; and even though it were, I 
am not fure that it would be altogether prudent in me to lay afide a fet of 
principles, which, as I believe them to be founded in truth, I am perfuad- 
ed that neceflity will foon bring again into tathion, Few men in my fia- 
tion have had fuch opportunities of making their principles generally known ; 
perhaps {till fewer can thew the fame tettimony of approbation from the 
mott EXALTED CHARACTER in the kingdom ; and with this teftimony; 
and the friendthip of a pretty large number of learned Chriftians of different 
denominations, I muft endeavour to confole myfelf, as well as I can, une 
der the odium, if I have incurred it, of modern philofophers. Inthe mean 
time, as Mr. L. points out as the author of the review in your journal for 
jaft April, which he juftly cenfures, our poor unfortunate friend, who, 
though the flave of one befotting fin, poffetied talents, erudition, and ho- 
nefty, which have not been often furpafied, give me leave to afk you if 
Mr. L. be indeed right in his conjecture, The voice of flander cannot in- 
jure the dead; but I thould be glad to have it proved that B was not 
the author of the article in queftion* ; for it he was, he muft have been, 
when he wrote it, in a ftate of dreadfal intoxication indeed, . 

I truft that I have now done with Mr. Laing for the prefent, and I ought 
to beg pardon of you and your readers for occupying fo much of your 
time with fuch a fubje@: but this letter will not be altogether ufelefs, if, 
by pointing out the loofenets of his reafonings and the inaccuracy of his 
reports, it put the public on its guard when reading any fubfequent publi- 
cation of his. He feems to think that he has deprived me of the opportu- 
nity of again becoming his reviewer; but, to convince him of his mittake, 
I take the liberty to affure him, that after be had tran{mitted to Mr, 
Nares much grotier calumnies againit me than he has yet ventured to pub- 
lith, J reviewed,.in the Britifh Critic, his edition of the Hiflorie and Life 
of King James the Sixt: I beg leave toaffure him farther, that I fhall re- 
view, in fome journal, the firft work that he may think fit to publith, pro- 
vided I be in health at the time of the publication, and acquainted with 
the fubject difcuffed in the work ; and, to prevent all occafion for fuch ine 
quiries as thofe which he lately put to Mr. Nares, and which it is not 
likely that any man would now anfwer, I fthall requeft the editor of the 
journal, in which I may review his book, to inform him immediately that 
I have done fo. 

bam, with great regard, dear Sir, your's truly, 
Geo. GLEIG, 





Stirling, Jan. 27, 1807. 
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* In order to be able to anfwer Dr. Gleig’s queftion, we have made the 
neceflary enquiry ; and have authority to affert, in the moft unequivocal 
manner, that there is not the fhadow of a foundation for Mr. Laing’s con- 
jeture. The unhappy gentleman to whom he alludes was not the author 
of that review ; and affuredly never faw it, till he read it in print. If we 
had not been perfectly acquainted with Mr. Laing’s difpofition to libel the 
dead, we fhould have felt furprife at his attack upon one who, notwith- 
flanding the dreadful propenfity which brought him, ptematurely, to the 
gtave, was as much fuperior to him in every intellectual quality and en- 
dowment, as Heétor was to Therjites—Epitor. a 
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THE PICTONIAN PROSECUTION. 


TO TUE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

AS a friend to juftice, I cannot avoid obferving, from authentic inform- 
ation, that, on a late trial in the Court of King’s Bench, two circums 
ftances in particular occurred which I conceive tu have been rather unac- 
countable, althougli, there can be no doubt, entirely attributable to pro- 
feffional difcrimination: I mean, the Proclamation iffued by General Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, Commander in Chief, on the capture of Trinidad at 
difcretion, by which te invelted Colonel Picton, whom he appointed to be 
his reprefentative in the military cominand and in the civil adminiftration 
of the captured ifland, with full and ample powers, in aid of few troops 
(other important expeditions being in contemplation), in order to enforce 
the prefervation of the conqueft, the protection of the refpectable and well- 
difpofed planters and refidents; as alfo the repreflion of difatfection, in- 
fubordination, and infurrection; the refractory and revolutionary dilpof- 
tion of various outcatts from different iflands, &c. who had taken refuge 
there whilft fubject to Spain, indifpeniibly requiring the utmoft exertion of 
vigilance, activity, and vigour, to effectuate thofe falutary and efiential 
purpofes. The preceding proclamation, however decifive and imperative 
in a flate of war, by which fuch ample powers were delegated by author- 
ity, although produced in Colonel Picton’s vindication, has not been per- 
mitted even to be readin court. Ifurther mean, as, on alate trial it was 
delivered from the bench, in the charge to the jury, “ If what the de- 
“ fendant has done be not under the authority of law, he ought to be pe- 
* nithed; if under that authority, he ought to be quit, and gu free— 
“ however repugnant this might be to our feelings.’—It may reafonably 
be prefumed that his Lordthip could not have been unacquainted with the 
depofitions taken at Trinidad, by virtue of a mandamus being tranfmitted 
thither for that purpofe, which had been officially reported from thence to 
the Court of King’s Bench. According to thefe depofitions, now in print, 
the nominal profecutor, whofe fufierings have been reprefented at all events 
fuch as to intereft our feelings, mot fully and unequivocally appears to have 
been the baftard of a baftard’s baftard—to have been a concubine and proltie 
tute—to have been guilty of wilful perjury—to have been ah accomplice 
in the robbery of her mafter’s houfe to the amount of two thoufand dollars, 
which fhe had the charge of during his abfence im the courfe of the day 
on his ufual occupations: it being unneceffary to detail her being confined 
on fufpicion—her prevaricating on her examination, which induced the 
Alcalde to fubmit a propofal in writing to the Governor, as the faperior 
tribunal (fince the capture of the ifland, the power of the royal audience 
at the Caraccas having neceflarily been fuperfeded), that the might be 
flightly picketted, to compel a difcovery ; which written propofal was de- 
livered by the Efcrivano, or law clerk, the office of afieffor having been 
abolithed, who diated the identical words, as conformable, he faid, % 
the Spanitfh law, that immediately preceded the fignature of the Governor, 
who acted judicially ; and, in confequence, the was flightly picketted by 
order of the Alcalde, which produced a confeffion. But the inhuman tol 


ture, as it has been pathetically termed, could by no means have beef f@ 
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excruciating as ufually inflicted in Spain, &c.; as itis afcertained, by the 

ofitions, that the walked, without even compliining, a day or two 
after, from the prifon to her late mafter’s houfe, and back again (being 
feveral hundred yards), for the purpofe of explaining, in the prefence of 
the Alcalde, in what manner the robbery had been effeted ; and after the 
requifite confinement, during repeated examinations by the Alealde, or 
chief magiltrate, in.order to recover the property ftolen, fhe was ultimately 
pardoned and liberated (although the had, in particular, committed # ca- 
pital offence) by the miftaken lenity of the Governor, whofe public accufer 
fhe has, with the mott unprincipled ingratitude, been induced, by fome 
means or other, to become. Ii the fufferings, as implied, of fuch a noto- 
rious criminal and capital offender thould be deemed fufficient to affe@ 
our feelings, as a friend to juftice, I muft confefs that 1 am hy no means 
endued by nature with fuch exceflive tendernefs, and with fuch exquilite 
fympathy and fenfibility. 

As to the nominal profécutor being -produced in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and previoufly, on the finding of the indi€tment, as a witnefs, aftet 
having been convicted of wilful perjury (a circumftance which, in this 
country, would utterly deftroy her competency as a witne{s), and a co- 
foured drawing of her, in the attitude of being picketted, having, in an 
unprecedented manner, been publicly exhibited by her garrulous advo- 
cate, no lefs dexterous in legerdemain, highly derogatory, it is prefumed, 
to the dignity of a folemn court of judicature, for the evident purpofe of 
creating and exciting prejudice and prepofleflion, although the depofitions 
taken at Trinidad, by virtue of a mandamus, could not, it may be fup- 
a have been unknown to him Ecce Proteus!—Comments would 
e fuperfluous, 
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EXTENT OF THE TOLERATION ACT CONSIDERED. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 
Sir, 

THE zeal difplayed in your Review in defence of religion and good order 
deferves the thanks of every friend to our venerable eftablifhments, both ec- 
clefiattical and civil; and, profefling myfelf to be of that number, I much 
rejoice that your mifcellany is till to be conducted ‘on the fame principles 
religious, moral, and political.’” Encouraged by your recent avowal of this 
datermination, and your promife of admitting the communications of corte= 

ndents, I am induced to addrefs you on a fubject intimately connected with 

¢ profefled obje&t of your publication. 

The increafe of fchifmatics, both in and out of the Church of England, as 
noticed by you.on a late occafion, is a circumftance of {fo lamentable a nature, 
and may ultimately be productive of confequences at once {vo ferious abd dif- 
trefing to the public community, that every poffble means fhould be employ- 
ed, in thefe times of no ordinary danger, to check its further progrefs. It.is 
hot-my intention to advert to the means induftrioufly ufed in {preading far and 
wide the mania of diffent, and diflolving the bond of brotherly love by which 
the whole Chriftian body fhould be united. I with merely to call attention to 
One particular branch of hponiiien from the Eftablifhed Church, which does not. 


ar to me'to have been hitherto fufficiently noticed. 1 allude to that fpecies 
of diffent noticed by the writer of a pamphlet reviewed in the Anti-Jacobin 
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for January lat (p. 94), in whofe words I fhall explain it. When “2 mi. 
** nifter in epifcopal orders (and who has confequently promifed canonical obe. 
“* dience) ofiiciates in a congregation, /icen/ed under the Toleration AG, accord. 
“¢ ing to the Liturgy of the Church of England.” Here, as this writer truly 
oblerves, is * fchifm, without a motive ; diffent, from a mere love of diflent; 
“ diffent, if 1 may fo fpeak, without diffent.”” 

Upon what principles fuch condwé could be juftified, I was for fome time 
at a lofs to conceive; nor (as it appeared to me fo contrary to the peaceable 
tenor of the Gofpel, fo fubverfive of all ecclefiaftical difcipline and good or. 
der) did I imagine that any writer could have the effrontery to advance a fin. 
gle argument in its defence. Much, therefore, was I furprized, on perufing 
Jately a work entitled ** Village Dialogues, by Rowland Hill, A. M.” to find 
the author endeavouring to defend the conduct of perfons fo extremely culpa. 
ble, inafmuch as it tends to fap the vital principle of Chriftianity, which is to 
promote a fpirit of peace and unity. In one of the dialogues in this notable 
produétion, the writer, in the characters of a magiftrate and a clergyman, thus 
argues in defence of the praétice I have reprehended: 

“ Wortiy.—But fhould Mr. Reader take out a licence for himfelf and his 
«* {chool-room, where would be the harm of it? He only {wears allegiance 
““to the ftate: and if he cannot {wear allegiance to his protectors, it 1s not 
«* fit that he fhould be proteéted. 

“* Lovegood.—Yes, Sir; but then does he not by that oath put himfelf under 
“* the proteGion of the a& for the relief of Proteftant Diffenters ? 

“ Worthy.—Certainly fo. But there is nothing faid why he diffents. That 
“* is entirely out of the queftion. He takes precifely the fame oath enforced on 
“‘ the clergy. The law only demands that every public preacher fhould be 
** obedient to the ftate:******** That mild and wife law, therefore, ‘ a/s 
** no queftions for confcience fake ;’ but gives equal protection to all who can give 
‘<a proper teft of their obedience to the’fiate. Noman is obliged to favear he is 
** a Diffenter ; but all public teachers, whether Diffenters or otherwife, fwear 
*« allegiance, and would to God that all denominations of Chriftians were 
** as candid to each other as the laws of the land are liberally framed for the 
“ protection of all. 

“ Lovegood.—Upon thefe principles every clergyman may take out what is calle 
** ed a Diffenting | icence, at any time, if there were occafion, 

“© Worthy.— Indeed he may, unlefs he hates the government, and wifhes to 
“* overturn it, and then inftead of protection he deferves a gaol.”"—~( Village 
Dialigues, 4th Edit. vol. iv, pp. 96, 97.) | 

Such is the argument advanced by this writer, and a more palpable piece of 
falfe-reafoning cannot eafily be produced. It may be obferved that Mr. Hill 
admits that ‘* by taking the oaths” prefcribed, the perfon petitioning for a 
licence “ places himfelf under the act for the relief of Proteftant Diffenters;” 
and he feems to think that any perfon, “* whether Diffenter or otherwi/e,’ may 
claim’a licence to be a public teacher under that aét, and ‘ take out what it 
*¢ called a Diffenting Licence at any time, if there be occafion.” Now, Sit, 1 com 
tend that the Magiffrate has no power whatever to grant fuch a licence to aby 
perfon except he is proved to bea Proteftant Dinter. Something more 1s 
required by the a&t than the giving ‘ a proper teit of obedience to the ftate. 
‘The preamble of the act {tates that it was intended to * give fone eafe to 
‘* ferupulous confeiences in the exercife of religion,” thinking that to be an effec- 
tual method of “ uviting their Majefties’ Proteftant fubjects in intereft and af- 
*¢ feétion;” fo little idea did the framers of this a& entertain, that it w 


ever be employed as a mere engine of divifion. Throughout the att reference 
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is made only to “ perfons difenting from the Church of England,” and to 
thofe perfons on/y was this act intended to apply. So far, therefore, the a& 
does not in the {malleti degree accord with the interpretation affixed to it by 
the writer of the Village Dialogues. 

But if we examine it minutely, the fallacy of Mr. Hill’s reafonjng will ap- 
pear {till more evident. By fection the 14th it is ena@ted * That two fufi- 
‘cient Proteftant witneffes are to be produced fo teflify upon oath that they be- 
** heve ‘ the perfon applying for a licence’ to be a Proteftant Difenter.” There 
is further required ** a certificate under the hands and feals of fix or more fuf- 
“ficient men of the congregation to which he belongs, owning him for one of 
“them.” By a fubfequent fe€tion it is further enacted that wo dicence is to be 
granted until the aforejatd conditions are complied with. Comparing thefe provi- 
fions of the a& with the above extract from the Village Dialogues, it appears 
manijfeft that the magiftrate has no power to grant a licence to every perfon 
that may apply in the manner the writer feems to contend for. In this opi- 
niop | am fupported by the authority of Dr. Burn. He fays, “ The aét doer 
“ not extend to all pertons who fhall think fit to fiyle themfelves Protefhant Di/- 
“ fenters ; but in order to be entitled to the benefits thereof, they mu/fl firft 
« qualify themfelves as is therein dirc&ed: until this fhall be done, they are not 
“entitled to any benefit by this act. Which obfervation is applicable particu- 
“larly to a fe2 which has [prung up of late years, diflinguifbed by the name of 
“ Methodifis. They did originally proceed as members of the Church of 
“ England profefling only a {trier purity, and an adherence to the genuine 
“ doctrines of the Church, which they fuppofed the Church itfelf had deferted, 
“or did-not fufficiently inculcate. And this was firft fet on foot by clergy- 
“ men of the Church of England; no doubt with a very good intention, But 
“ as Solomon faith concerning the beginning of {trife, that it is like the letting 
“ out of water; fo here the flood-gate being opened, it doth not as yet appear 
‘* where the inundation will {top. Jf they continue to profe/s themfelas fill 
“ members of the Church of England, and at their affemblies do perform their res 
“ ligious exercifes according to the form and manner of the Chis ch of England, 
“ this a& does not extend to them.” —Ecclefiaftical Law, vol. ti, p.172 
Having thus, I truft, fufficiently fhewn the fallacy of the reafoning made 
ule of by the author of the Village Dialogues ; having fhewn that the law fre- 


‘fumes that every perfon applying for a licence is a Proteftant Difenter, although 


no queftions may be afked ‘* why he diffents;” let me afk, how can any ho- 
neft man, any confcientious minifter of the gofpel of truth, however tempting 
may be the allurements of popularity or.of gain, under the paltry fubterfuge of 
“ not being obliged to {wear that he is a Diffenter,” apply for what he mult know 
he is not entitled to, and thus hypocritically impofe upon tke unfufpecting 
magiftrate? Much as I lament, with Mr. Hill, that there may be “* fribd/es” 
and “ Do-littles,”’ who difgrace the Chriftian miniftry, yet 1 can never think 
that the doétrines of the Church of England can be promoted by overthrowing 
its difcipline. In thefe lax times indeed it isto be regretted that the pritmi- 
tive difcipline of our Church is not more {tri€tly adhered to, and that every 
officiating clergyman of the Church of England is not licenfed (asthe Canons 
exprefsly enjoin) by the bithop of his diocefe. 

I am credibly informed that there are many places of public worhhip in Lon- 
don and its vicinity, which muft be regiftered under the Tolcration A&, 
Wherein the Liturgy of the Church of England is regularly ufed, and where 
clergymen epifcopally ordained officiate; nay, 1 am told, that one of thefe 

tgymen {cruples not to hold a weekly-leCturefhip in one of the churches - 
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the city, although the chapel to which he belongs can only be licenfed (if 
Nicenfed at all) under the TF oleration Ad. And can fuch conduc be cop. 
fidered as jultifiable ? Surely this is a ftrange perverfion of a well-meant and 
falutary regulation. 

Now Mr. Hill’s argument as above ftated, and indeed the whole of his 
book, appears to have been written in defence and fupport of the party to which 
thefé very confcientious clergymen belong, For, that it can be written for 
no other purpofe, the book itfelf bears ample teftimony. Never was reform. 
tion effected by fcurrility and abufe. ‘That fucha publication can produce any 
good is very queftionable; whillt the mifchief it muftdo, by alienating the 
minds of the common people from all eftablifhed religion and good order, is 
incalculable. If Mr. Hill, then, be really a friend to religion, let him be 
advifed to take other means to accomplifh his ends; nor let him again yen. 
ture to expofe the errors of others, when he is fo open to cenfure himfelf, 

Iam, Sir, your's, 
A Frienp To THE Cuurcu or EnGianp, 

March 4th, 1807. 


Our correfpondent is perfectly correét, as well in his notion of the Tolera- 

tion A@, as in his eftimate of the motives of Mr. Hill, and of the objeé of his 
evangelical labours, As to the former, no one is entitled to the benefits 
which it offers but a Protefant Difenter ; and if a manapply for a licence 
he muft ftate himfelf to be a Protejtant Difenter. But, we tufpedt that Mr. 
Hill’s audacity has not yet carried him quite fo far; for we believe that his 
round-hou/e is not licenfed in his ownname, but in that of Wilkes; probably, 
the fame Mr. Wilkes, who is a methodift preacher, in the vicinity of Finf- 
bury Square. In that cafe, he has not been guilty of fal/ehuud, but only of 
hypocri/y ; for the licence muft have been obtained under a fal/e pretence. 
Let Mr. Hill reconcile fuch condué& with the chriftian notions of honefty, 
or plain-dealing, if he can. As to his Village Dialogues, they are of a piece 
with all the mifchievous trafh which has iffued from his pen or his tongue. 
Their obje&, an object which he has, for many years, been labouring to 
promote, is to degrade the Church, and to render her lawful minifters eon- 
temptible in the eyes of her members. ‘The objet is worthy of the man, 
We have more than once had occafion to reprove this mifehievous fanatic, 
for his impudent, malevolent, and moft unfounded abufe of our prelates, But 
he is incorrigible ; his obftinacy and perverfenefs increafe with his years; 
he may be chailifed, but cannot, we fear, be reformed. 
- We with our intelligent correfpondent would direét his attention to the 
Unitarian chapels, which have confiderably increafed in number of late. 
How are they tolerated? Unitarians are exprefsly excluded /from the 
privileges conferred by the Toleration Aét. Every perfon who claims 
thefe privileges is bound to make the following profeflion of faith. 

“1 A. B. profefs faith in God the Father, and in Jefus Chrift his eternal 
*¢ Son, the, true God, and in the Holy Spirit, one God blefied for evermore; 
“ and do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Teftament 
“ to be given by divine infpiration.” 

And by the XVIIth claufe of the ad, it is exprefsly enacted, “ that net 
“ ther this act; nor any claufe, article, or thing, herein contained, fhall ex- 
* tend or be conftrued to extend to give any eafe, benefit, or advantage, 
“ any Papift or Popith Recufant whatfoeyer, or any person that Jhall ng 
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“ in his preaching or writing the doftrine of the blejed Trinity, as it is declared 
“ in the aforefaid articles of religion.” 

We are not aware of any fubfe ‘quent flatute which has either repealed or 
done away the effect of thefe provilions of the Toleration A@; and we 
ghould be glad to fearn under what authority the oppugners of the Trinity 
are allowed to preach and promulgate their impious dottrines, 


» 


eee 


ON THE PROGRESS OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


TO THE- EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 

YOUR incomparable mifcellany, which future generations will read 
with reverence, and quote with applaufe, when the puny productions of 
modern literature fhall have funk into the oblivion they merit, has been al- 
ways diftinguilhed by its hoftility to that pettilential montter, Modern Philo- 
fophy. At is on this account that I trouble you with a few remarks on the 
alarming fymptoms of its prevalence in one of our learned bodies, which a 
vifit to this Univerfity has but too clearly revealed to me. I Jearnt with 


aftonifhment that the Works of Paley are here quoted as authority in lec- 


tures on moral philofophy, and that his doctrines are defended by the 
under-graduates in the public exercifes for their degrees!! Is he not, Mr. 
Editor, a modern philofopher? and are not all his do¢trines modern phi- 
lofophy? ‘This alone ought to have excluded his Works from the ftudies 
of ar univerfity, and to have induced the fenior part of that body to have 
ftrictly interdicted their perufal to the juniors.—But this is not all. Chee 
miftry, a fcience which, among our wifer anceltors, was cultivated only by 
druggifts and apothecaries, but which modern philofophy has exalted above 
all the wifdom of antiquity, has numerous and ardent votaries among the 


‘findents of this Univerlity, who, inftead of orthodox divinity and the found 
_ learning of antiquity, are immerfed in their carbonated conchoids, ‘their 


hepatic oxyds, and their cryftallized hydrogens; terms and things alto- 
gether unknowr to the wifdom of our anceftors, Where this will end it is 
impoflible to fay. Surely you will agree with me, that fuch ftudies ought 
to be checked by authority ; for they are doubtlefs of an heretical nature, 
and cannot havea good tendency. I would therefore propofe (though, alas! 
without much hope of feeing the propofal adopted) that thofe ftudents 
who, after proper admonition, fhall be found to pertift in their attachment 
to fuch fiudies, fhould be rufticated or expelled; or, at leaft, prevented 
from taking a degree until they have given fufficient proofs of amendment. 
But while [am remarking the progrefs of modern philofopby in an Uni- 
verlity, it is with additional regret 1am obliged to confefs that it has lately 
taken a wider range: it has entered the Cabinet ; it has feated itfelf at the 
foot of the Throne! . The proofs of this melancholy fa are too recent 
and too notorious to be doubted. Modern philofophers have, it feems, 
lately difcovered that the flave trade (which our anceftors, in better and 
happier ages, carried on to a great-extent, without thinking it contrary to 
religion or morality) is unjuft, inhuman, and impolitic; and the Legifla- 
ture have been compelled to fanction their clamour by itsabolition. The 
difpofition which has been too plainly fhewn to do away thofe reftraints on 


Catholics « aud Difenters, which all but atheifts and jacobins muft allow wf 
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be neceffary to the fafety of church and fate, is an alarming fymptom of 
degeneracy ; and equally fo is the heretical and republican idea, of teach- 
ing all the common people not only to read but to write; an idea which, 
I lament to fay, »ppears to have been ferioufly entertained by many, whofe 
high birth and elevated ftations thould bave taught them more dignified 
and correct notions. In thort, with all thefe alarming figns of national 
depravity, I fear that, bad as the prefent age is, it will be furpatled in de. 
generacy by the next. But the fubject is too melancholy to dwell upon: 
I therefore conclude, and remain 


Your’s, 
ANTIHEBRETICODEMOCRATICUS. 
Cambridge. | 
ON THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 
Sir, 


I SHALL not condefcend to reply to Praecurfor: his menaces I defpife, 
bis fcurrility itis foreign to my habits and manners to retort; and as to 
argument, he bas given me none to anfwer. While Mr. Sullivan’s own 
admiffiens and the fentence of his punifhment ftand recorded, his preten- 
fions to that high reputation and character which Pracurfor fo imperatively 
claims for kim, can never be admitted. The ftyle in which they are de- 
manded is the counterpart of that in which Lord Peter inffted upon his 
brother's believing his brown loaf to be a fhoulder of mutton®. ‘ Look 
** ye, gentlemen; to convince you what blind, pofitive, ignorant, puppies 
** you are, I will ufe but this plain argument :—By God, it is as true, 
** goed, natural motton, as any in Leadenhall Market ; and God confound 
“« you eternally, if you offer to believe otherwife.” | 

In a former letter, I ftated. my intention of appealing to thofe who 
guided the affairs of the fiate, Whether a man who had demeaned himfelf 
as Mr. Sullivan has done, refpecting the fhip Elizabeth, was fit to hold any 
fituation of public truft or emolument. He now holds none. Both he 
and his friends are out of office. He is no longer a Member of the Board 
of Controul; nor bas he the remoteft profpect of obtaining the govern- 
ment of Madras, which he was lately again foliciting. I animadverted on 
Mr. Sullivan as a public charaéter, not as a private individual, and there- 
fore fhall now purfue him no farther, He may find fhelter in obfcurity. 

Precurfor’s invectives again what he terms perfonal defamation, have 
directed my thoughts to that palladium of all our civil and political rights, 
---the liberty of the prefs. From the nature of my education and purfuits, 
my ideas on this topic can only be drawn from thofe general principlesot 
reafon and juftice, which, in this happy land, are the foundation of law: 
but, fhould my defultory obfervations induce any of your correfpondents 
to bring that legal knowledge to the difcuflion, without which no finifhed 
effay on this important fubje&t can be produced, I fhall, at leaft, be ent 
tled to the merit fought by the Roman fatirift:— 
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* Swift’s Tale of a Tub. 
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ee fungar vice cotis; acutum 
Reddere quz ferrum valet, exfors ipfa fecandi*. 


The liberty of the prefs I fhould define to be, the right of publifhing the 
fruth refpecting public meafures, and the public condué? of public charac- 
ters. In this free country, where the confiitution gives the people a thase 
in the government, the exercife of the former branch of this right is abfp- 
lutely neceffary to their forming juli ideas of thofe meafures in which they 
have not only an undeniable intereft, but on which they have the privilege 
of infructing their reprefentatives, and of petitioning either parliament or 
their fovereign. The exercife of the latter branch of it is alfo neceflary to 
their forming a juft judgment of the character and conduct of thofe to 
whom the adminiftration of public affairs is entrufted, both for their guid- 
ance in choofing their reprefentatives, and in ufing another legal privilege, 
---that of remonftrating againtt the continuance of men in place or power, 
whofe charaéters and conduct have rendered them unworthy of truft or 
confidence, 

All parties are agreed as to the principle of this right, but the precife 
extent to which it fhould be a¢ied upon has been an invariable fubject of 
difpute-between the governors and the governed; between thofe in and 
thofe out of power. What the one term liberty, the other term licentiouf- 
nefs; what the one confider as conclufions juttly drawn from the premifes, 
the other confider as ipuendos originating in malice or (lander. Writers 
actuated by party fpirit, tharpened perhaps by perifonal animofity, will 
puth their fatire to the extreme verge of propriety, and, in doing fo, will 
occafionally pafs beyond it; as the charioteer who always endeavours to 
drive to an uch will fometimes err, and entangle or overfet his equipage. 
To afcertain the exact boundaries of right and wrong, is the province of 
the law; and notwithflanding the numerous decifions that have taken place 
in cafes of libel, the fubjeét is as far from being elucidated as ever, In- 
deed, the fame obfervation applies to cafes of every other defcription ; for 
though, for ages paft, we have been piling volumes upon volumes of re- 
ports, the number of new caufes is progreflively increaling, and “ the glo- 
rious uncertainty of the law” is fill a congratulatory toaft among the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe. 

Unfortunately, thofe who, when out of power, were advocates for ex- 
tending the limits of the liberty of the prefs, have generally changed fides, 
and endeavoured to abridge them, as foon as they got in; thus kicking 
down the ladder by which they rofe to preferment, left others thould ufe it 
to climb up after them. ‘Thefe limits, therefore, thoygh occafionaily ex- 
panded by the difcuffion of fome great popular queftion, have, on the 
whole, been confiderably narrowed. ‘They loft ground whilft the admini- 
tration of juftice was in the hands of the fubtle and {pectous, though able, 
Lord Mansfield, who contended that it was the province of the judge, not 
of the jury, to decide what did or what did not conftitute a libelt. Lord 
Kenyon went fo much farther than his predeceffors, as to tell a jury that 
whatever hurt the feelings of another, or made him uncomfortable, was 4 





: let me fharpen others, as the lone 
Gives edge te razors, though itfelf has none, ; 
Hor. de Arte Puetica, Frgncis's Tranflation. 





+ Rex verfus Woodfall. 
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libel*, The jury, however, in their verdi@, very propefly YejeAed this 
opinion of his Lordfhip. On a late occaiion, a barrifter in the Court of 
King’s Bench contended for a diftinction between public and private cha- 
racters, afferting the liability of the former to be arraigned at the tribunal 
of public cenfure; but the Lord Chief Juflice is reprefented to have been 
aftonithed at his dottrine, and to have faid, he thould foon be obliged to 
afk his brother Judges whether he was fitting in a Britifh court of juftice, 
J truft that, if any attempts are made to eftablith the contrary doétrine in 
the court where his Lordthip prefides, a Britith jury will know that they 
are fitting in a Britifh court of juftice; will feel that the developement of 
mifcondué in public fituations is effential to the public good; and will 
think that the writer who expofes fuch truth from fuch a motive is not only 
entitled toa verdi@ of not guilty, but to’ the beft thanks of his country, 
Such were the fentiments of the Romans, even when little but the thadow 
of liberty remained among them; and public aceufers are declared by 
Cicero to merit encouragement, for this incontrovertible reafon, “ that the 
*¢ jnnocent, if accufed, may be jufified; but the guilty, unlefs accufed, 
** cannot be convicted+.” . 

The pernicious confequences that would refult from fappreffing the 
right of fcrutinizing into the public condué of public meh, are equal- 
Jy obvious and alarming. If the monftrous propofition, that ‘ the 
greater the truth the greater the libel” be eftablifhed, it neceflarily 
follows that the more atrocious the condu& of mea in power, the great- 
er will be the danger of expofing it, and the greater, therefote, their 
chance of efcaping undeteéted. ‘Thofe who enjoy bigh public honours and 
emoluments are fervants of tlie public, and, therefore, juftly liable to 
public account: this falutary check is, to them, in things temporal, 
what that admonition and dread of punifhment, which we are taught the 
efficacy of in Holy Writ, are to mankind in things fpiritual. In private 
hfe, what individual would fee his friend place conftdence in an unworthy 
man, and not warn him of his danger? In public life, every real friend to 
his country is bound to at the fame part; and it is by the exercife of the 
liberty of the prefs alone that this duty can be properly and effectually 
difchereed. Ifthe doétrine of libels, as now contended for, can be main- 
tained, libellers will be the only men who dare fpeak the truth; and the 
‘appellation, fo far from being infamous, will defignate the moft patriotic, 
public fpirited, and ufeful charaAers, 

The reproaches of the world, as well as of confcience, were the punifh- 
ments originally annexed to bad aétions; but the laws of God ‘and of 
man are now become fv much at variance, that truth, the unerring ftand- 
ard of right and wrong, the chofen attribute of the Deity himfelf, the 
practice ot which is recommended by his example, as well as enjoined 
by his precept, and will be rewarded by him with a crown of glory 
in the world to come, may be rewarded by the Court of King’s Beneh, 


a, 





* Rex, on the profecution of Soane verfus Norris. 

+ © Quare facile omnes patimur efle quam plurimos accufatores, quod 
innocens fi accufatus fit, abfolvi poteft; nocens, nifi accufatus fecent, 
condemnari non potelt. ede 

« Oratio pro Sex ; Rofcio Amerino’ Accufatores multos effe in civitate 


utile eft, ut metu contineatur audacia,”—lIbid, in 
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in the prefent world, with fine, imprifonment, and the pillory! Well may 
the goddefs, when thus delpifed on earth, re-afcend to her native 
heaven ! 

It has been argued againft this exercife of the liberty of the prefs, that the 
minds of the public are alienated from the, government, by men in power 
being rendered objects of contempt or deteftation. If the accufutions 
be jufl, let the objects of them be degraded; if unjuft, let the authors of 
them be punifhed, and thofe who have been falfely accufed will increafe 
their claim to the regard and confidence of a generous people. No man, 
confcious of innate rectitude, will fear being expofed to this ordeal. He 
who is ftyled Right Honourable, has the ftronger obligation impofed 
upon him to make his aétions correfpond with his title. Vice is vice, 
whether clothed in‘rags or in ermine; and the lower claties of fociety will 
never look up with reverence to their fuperiors, while they avail themfelves 
of their rank as a fcreen from inveftigation. The plea that writings are libel- 
lous, becaufe they tend to provoke a breach of the peace, by exafperating 
the parties, is abfurd, as applied to thofe which appear under anonymous 
fignatures; for no man can fighta fhadow. ‘That dread of expofure, which 
has fuggefied thefe pretexts, in order to elude it, is an awful prefage in 
the national character; as I fhal! illuftrate by the following example. 

In the declining days of the Roman empire, the brave and virtuous 
Decius felt it an eafier tafk to reftore the luttre of the Roman arms, 
than to re-eftablifh the integrity of the public adminifiration, Senfible, 
‘however, that national greatnefs could only be latiing while fupported by 
national virtue, he revived the obfolete office of Cenfor; trufting that the 
perfon invefted with that facred character would be able to effeé the 
arduous but neceflary reform. ‘To his inquifitorial tribunal the conduct 
of every officer of the ftate was fubmitted ; his fentence removed from 
fituations of truft and emolument, degraded from the rank of nobility, and 
configned to public ignominy thofe who had abuled the public confidence. 
Unfortunately, the event proved that this meafure had been adopted too 
late; and that, though the Cenfor might maintain, he could not reftore, 
the morals ofthe empire. ‘The corruptions of the times would not bear the 
probing neceffary for their cure; that high fenfe of honour and virtue, by 
which alone his authority could be fupported, was loft in the minds of the 
people, as well as in thofe who had the adminiftration of their affairs ; 
and the cenforial jurifdidion funk into empty pageantry, the fhadow, but 
not the fubftance, of what it had been in the virtuous ages of the re- 
public*, 

Hiftory is experience teaching by example; and, by a proper appliea- 
‘tion of the above inftance, we may form a juft judgment of our own fitua- 
tion. If, with manly and flern virtue, we yet dare expofe vice, however 
theltered by greatnefs; if we abandon to public infamy and public juftice 
thofe whofe hearts are tainted by corruption, or whofe hands are {tained 
with plunder; then may we feel confident that our glory has not yet pafied 
its zenith, and congratulate ourfelves on that union of national valour and 
virtue, which alone can conflitute permanent national greatnefs. But if, 





* Montefquieu Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c. 8—Gibbon’s 
Hiftory of the Decline-and-Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i, ¢, 10. 
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on the contrary, we fhrink from the Herculean tafk of cleanfiag this Au- 
gean ftable; if guilty men in power are theltered by their colleagues; if 
the facred majelty of the laws is oppreffed by authority; if truth is pro- 
fcribed as a libel, only that vice and falfehood may ftalk with unbluthing 
countenance; and we find it ealier to vanquifh the public enemy than to 
cradicate the public vices; then too furely may we pronounce that the fun 
of our national glory foon will fet for ever, and that future hiftorians wil] 
clafs the preient days among thofe of the decline and fall of the Briti(t 
empire, 
| * VALERIUS PUBLICOLA, 
April 10, 1807. 


-_ 


LETTER II.------TO HIS GRACE THE MOST REVEREND THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


My Lord, 

THE laft addrefs to your Grace hazarded a prediétion, “ that any mea- 
fure tending to regulate diffenting preachers, &c. which might be brought 
before Parliament,” would meet with decided oppofition “ from the zealous 
friends of humanity.” It would certainly be incorrect to confider as 
true any human prediétion before the event predi€ed come to pals; yet, 
in thiscafe, the truth of that prediétion feems to flow as a corollary from 
a late political problem—paradox I fhould have faid: for it is certainly a 
paradox, or, in plain language, a downright contradidtion, for men whole duty 
it eminently is to protect the Eftablithed Church, to claim merit for having 
endeavoured to throw down the guards and bulwarks of that very Church, 
and to place upon ‘ the vantage ground” its moft inveterate foe.—May the 
Almighty, in his mercy, long preferve to us our beloved and magnanimous 
Sovereign; and may he, under the Divine protection, ever have the fpirit 
to convince even the haughtieft of his fubjects that they have a King ! 

My Lord, a late event in the political world is an additional motive to 
vigorous and united endeavours in fupport of our glorious Church. Ano- 
ther deadly blow has been averted from tt. The gloom that fo lately over- 
hung it is, in fome meafure, pait: a more aufpicious day breaks upon us. 
Let us labour while it is day, left, in this fenfe alfo, fuch a night may 
overtake us as may preclude,all further endeavours, 

It is matter of exultation to your Grace, and te all true Proteftants of 
the Church of England, that every doétrine hoftile to its faith has, imme- 
diately on its appearance, met complete refutation. Prieftley was van- 
quilhed by the learned Horteley ; and the ‘* True Churchman” has been 
thoroughly inveftigated and afcertained by the amiable Daubeny and a hott 
of Chriftian worthies. : 

But, my Lord, I truft that the do@trines of the Church are not its vul- 
nerable part, There are numerous lines and outpofts which, though im- 
mediately connected with the fafety of the citadel, have in fome inftances 
fallen into decay, and in others are but flightly guarded. Were all true 
members of the Church to unite in “ repairing the walls of Sion,” and 
building up her wafte places, it would probably conduce more to the fafety 
of the Church at the prefent momentous crifis,-and, under the blefling of 
the Almighty, be a furer guard to it for the future, than all the aid which 


the civil power can give jt, independent of fuch exertions, But on the 
Clergy 
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Clergy move in this their more immediate line of duty, fhould they be 
doomed to fall amid the ruins of their Church, they will have the glory ¢o 
fall at their poft. 

Were the mind of man, my Lord, under no thraldom to the body, a 
conviction of the truth of religion might be fufficient to produce obedience 
to its precepts; but in the prefent ftate of things, when the flefh lufieth againtt 
the fpirit, your Grace muft be well aware that to convince the reafon is 
not always to regulate the conduct. Where the propenfity to evil at all pre- 
pondcrates, every circumftance, however trivial, that may at all militate 
againft the influence of religion, will be induftrioufly called in aid to givea 
colouring of excufe to every breach of duty. From hence arifes the ne- 
ceflity of a fri& attention, not only to the more important, but alfo to the 
lefler, concerns of religion ; lince the various modifications of circumftances, 
relating tu perfons, times, and places conneéted with -religion, have, 
according to the nearnefs of their connection, a power to influence the 
mind either for or againft it. For inftance ; the regular or the irregular 
conduct of the clergy; their manners, amufements, &c. the external and in- 
ternal ftate of Churches; the manner and the times of performing divine 
fervice, &c. &c. mult all, in their fevéral intances, have a certain influence 
on the minds of men either for or againtt the religion of the country. 

My Lord, I do not fay that thefe are the only caufes which injure the 
eftablithed religion;—there are many others, from the exiftence of which 
it cannot poflibly take blame to itfelf, and which the law of the land has 
alone the power to counteract. But at this time, when, as your Grace 
muft be Fully fenfible, the Church has but too much reafon to exclaim 
with David, ‘* Mine enemies clofe me in on every fide,” it eminently be- 
hoves the members of the Church, each in his feveral ttation, to affi& in 
removing every thing that may ** caufe to offend.” That fuch caufes do 
exift, it would be madnefs to deny. I have before oblerved, that to grant 
this is not to concede any thing to our adverfaries; though to ufe no en- 
deavours to remove thofe caules is to place in their hands one of the furett 
engines of deftruction, I hope, therefore, my Lord, while I glance at 
fome of thofe fpots and blemifhes which are the mere ruft of tume, or which 
have been occafioned by the partial neglect of individuals, I fhall excite in 
the minds of thofe who may take the trouble to read thefe pages, an earneft 
defire to co-operate in rendering the vifible Church upon earth, as far as 
human means can_ render it, ‘* a glorious Church, not having fpot or 
wrinkle, or any fuch thing.” Your Grace well remembers by whom it 
was faid, “< ra reolnare cy WOAAL aki, & potle Tsvog og Oclylos iim. is a ny, cow 
puter, rocdly yadsrulega.” But I truft that my zeal is according to Know- 
ledge. Should it produce too much plainnefs of fpeech, place it, I pray 
your Grace, to the account of my earneftnefs to promote ‘‘ the welfare of 
Sion.” 

Among the many caufes which produce fcandal ‘to the Church, the 
falaries of the inferior Clergy is one. Your Grace is not likely to hear 
how this fubjeét is frequently treated at market dinners and other meetings. 
Such converfation indeed is generally kept for the ears of laymen only ; 
unlefs where fome unguarded curate, preterring any fociety to the fociety 
of his own mind, will bear to hear his own cafe defended at the expence of 
the Clergy at large: {uch inftances have happened, though I truft but feldom. 


Tythes, which thé noble and the honourable agriculturiffs of the a7 
ave 
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have taught every farmer to deYcant upon, form not the only topic of 
converfation at fuch meetings: where the Clergy are the fubjeét, the fala- 
ries of curates do not unfrequently give rife to coarfe jefts, vulgar witti- 
cifms, and low comparifons. I beg your Grace to confider me as dif- 
claiming, in the moft unequivocal manner, all intention of throwing indif- 
criminate blame upon that moft refpectable body of men, the beneficed 
Clergy. Ido not believe that it is in their power, in the prefent fiate of 
things, radically to remove the evil complained of. Many of thofe who 
are obliged to employ a curate have large families, and have moft 
robably fallen into the fafhion of living very much in the world, as it is 
called. Belides, the expenfive mode of educating children, and the high 
notions which they confequently acquire, render the incomes of incumbents 
far from being commenfurate to their own ideas of living as becomes their 
fiation, or of fuitably providing for their children. It is hkewife difficult 
to imprefs upon the mind of every man the exact intent and meaning* of 
church preierment, and in what refpects it differs from other property. 
Although fuch reafoning is, as your Grace muft be well aware, but in 
fome meafure to plead one evil in extenuation of another; yet does it fhew 
the difficulty of the fubjeét. For difficult it indeed is to draw an impartial 
line where you muit be perpetually liable to trench upon what have long 
been confidered as the legitimate habits and comforts of one fet of men in 
order to meliorate the condition of anothern, The truth of this appears 
from this one confideration, that, with fome few exceptions, the flate of the 
curates remains nearly the fame as it was previous to the interference of 
Parliament. YourGrace, and every rational man in the King’s dominions, 
mutt be fenfible, that, generally fpeaking, the ftipend of a curate is neither 
adequate to his maintenance, nor a proper compenfation for the important, 
and as it in reality is, arduous tafk of a cure of fouls; neither does it bear 
any proportion to the emolument of other offices, either civil, military, or 
even menial. Leaving, then, this fubject to the confideration of your 
Grace, and of thofe ‘whom it may more immediately concern, I fhall 
briefly obferve, that this evil of which T am complaining feems to be 
rapidly advancing towards its own cure, if it may be fo called. ‘The time 
is faft approaching when a fufficient number of curates will not be 
found, fince few will enter into holy orders without good caufe to expect 
preferment either by donation or by purchafe. C ould we be affured that 
fcarcity of curates would oblige incumbents to refidence, or to increafe the 
falaries of curates, we might fay with truth thatthe evil had correéted itfelf. 
‘But whenevils are left to work their own cure, they too frequently y pro- 
duce other evils no way inferior to themfeives. This, it is to be feared, 
will be the cafe in the event of a fcarcity of curates, For, as it is 
probable (I judge, my Lord, from the paft) that exemptions from refi- 
dence will always be within the reach of a certain clafs of the Clergy, 
the bifhops will be obliged to ordain men of inferior habits, manners, and 
education, who will be content to live upon a flender falary, on the pro- 
ipect of a lift in the feale of fociety, Whether or not this laft evil would not 
be greater than the firft, I leave your Grace to be the judge. But I hall 





® They who are defirous of information on this head, would do well to 
read the Life of the pious Dr. Wilfon, Bithop of Mann. 
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eg leave to trouble your Grace a little farther on this fubje& when I come 
tu treat of the manners of the Clergy. For the prefent, I muft requeft you 
to believe that I poffefs the utmoft efteem for your Grace's individual vir- 
tues; and am, truly, 
Your obedient fervant, 
Freperick De Courcey. 
April 13th, 1807. 


THE POPISIL VERSION OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW AND MAe 
GAZINE. 


Gentlemen, 

AS you fay in your review of the Bithop of Durham’s moft excellent 
Charge (page 145 in the review for February laft), that you were not 
aware that the priefts of Murope had dared to mutilate the Commandments 
by the fuppretlion of the Second, and as [ think that the abominable frauds of 
the church of Rome in that aud every other inftance cannot be too much 
expofed, J beg to inform you that in ** A Manual of Prayers and other Chrif- 
tian Devotions ; ; revifed and corrected, with large additions, by R. C., 
Db. D, London; printed 1768,” the ‘Ten Commandments are thus printed 
in page 18 :— 

“T am the Lord thy God, who brought theesout of the Land of Egypt, 
and out of the Hloufe of Bondage. 

“1, Thou thalt not have ftrange gods before me. Thou fhalt not make 
to thyfelf any graven thing, nor the ‘like nefs of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or in the earth below, nor of the things that are in the water under 
the earth: Thou fhalt not adore nor worthip them. Iam the Lord thy 
God, {trong aiid jealous, vifiting the fins of the fathers upon their children, 
to the third and fourth generation of them that bate me, and thewing mercy 
to thoufands of thofe that fove me, aud keep my commandments. 

“9. Thou fhalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; forthe 
Lord will not hold him guiltlefs that taketh his name in vain. 

“© 3. Remember that thou keep holy the fabbath-day, 

‘* 4, Honour thy father and thy mother, 

* 54 Thou thalt not kill. 

“6, Thou fhalt not commit adultery. 

“7. Thou fhalt not fleal. 

“ §. Thou fhalt not bear falfe witnefs againft thy neighbour. 

** 9, Thou fhalt not defire thy neighbour’ s wife. 

** 10. Thou thalt not covet thy neighbour’ $s goods.” 

Now, ‘though the Second Commandment cannot firiétly be faid ta be 
here fupprefied, yet I think it appears very clearly from “ A Table to help 
our Memory when we prepare for Confeflion,” at page 372 of the fame baok, 
that it is.addeg in this manuer to the Firtt, in order that the injunétions con- 
tained in it may be pafied over without notice; for in this Table, though 
there are fifteen heads for felf-examination upon what the Papifls call the 
Firft, there is not one which in the molt diftant manner touches upon that 
part ofit which is in truth the Second Commandment, 

There is in the above-mentioned Manual, at page 223, “ A Prayer for 

the 





the Pagans,” in which are thefe words : “ mercifully admit of our prayers, 
and deliver the Pagans from the Worship of Idols” ! ! !—Ritum teneatis! 
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I am, Gentlemen, your well wifher, and 


A fincere Layman of the Church of England as by Law efablifhed. 
April 17th, 1607. 


Sciecahaheneme ican 
—_---- - 


SONNETS, 
HOPE. 


PARENT of joy, thy heav’nly profpe@s, fair, 
Have often footh’d the troubles of this breaft; 

Thy beams have oft difpell’d the gloom of care, 
And lull’d my agonized foul to reft. 


Still have thy vifions rofe in Fancy’s hour, 
When youthful dreams to future-joys afpire ; 

But ftill the clouds of difappointment lour, 
And all my flatt’ring profpects now expire. 


Delufive Hope! thy cheering fcenes are fled ; 
To me thy magic power no joys impart: 

Deilpair to me her dark’ning vifions fpread, 
And paints her dreary profpects on my heart. 


Yet doft thou point where heav’nly joys await 
In blifs divine, beyond the reach of fate. 


Twickenham, Henricus. 


WINTER. 


Now Winter fpreads his devaftations round 

O’er all thofe fcenes that golden autumn yields ; 
While every ftream in icy fetters bound, 

And leaflefs trees furrounding all the fields. 


No more the tenants of the grove rejoice, 
Since Nature now withholds her kind fupply ; 
Tho’ late they gaily rais’d their tuneful voice, 
And little thought fad pen’ry was fo nigh. 


So, when the autumn of our life is paft, _ 
And fortune gilds no more the vernal morn, 
Then on the world the wretched viétims caft, 
Unknown to flatt’ring friends, but as their fcorn; 


Still thro’ his heart the bleeding pang fhall roll, 
Till death’s cold hand thali freeze the current of his foul. 


Twickenham. HeENRICUS. 


ae 


IMPROMPTUON A LATE MELANCHOLY EVENT. i 


Cruth’d by fuperior weight of Portland-ftone, 


And left us nothing but——Our Cuurcu anp THRONE. 


“ ALL Talents, Weight, and Rank,” alas! are gone, } 


Oa -« 
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AN EPISTLE TO A FATHER IN LAW AT SOMERSET HOUSE 


FROM HIS SON IN LAW IN NEWGATE, 


Infelix gener, -et dignus f 
WHILE in a difmal dungeon’s dampnefs, I 
Swear unregarded, unfup »ported lie, 

You, at your eafe, in all the pomp of place, 
With Players, Perry, Hardy, or his Grace, 
Difplay the bluthing honours of your face ; 
And live on thofe, whofe fpecuiative fkill 
Is hafty credit, and a diflant bill, 

By privilege from debts and bailiffs free, 
Nor caft a thought on mifery and me. 


Yet by thofe joys She gave in early life, 
She, whom you made a Mother, nota ife, 
Let her, who boats a *Natural Daughter's name, 
Urge to a Father’s heart her Hutband’s claim ; 
Her, whom you gave me without paltry pelf, 
Like you, fweet foul, a fortune in herfelf; 
Let her your bowels of compaflion thaw, ° 
And fpare, in pity fpare, your Sun in Law, 
Ifin the tCommons Houte no mercy dwell, 
My laft refource is S ——, or Hell. 


Heaven knows, the wifeft men fometimes miftake ; 
E’en you, my Father, you have err’d, like Drake ; 
In friendfhip’§ caufe, not long the time is o’er, 
You once, like me, unfortunately fwore. 
Can none remember? Yes, | know, all muft! 
How to O’Connor and his merits jutt, 
(When at the bar we faw the Culprit ftand, 
And borror ftruck hold up his thaking hand, 
When Scott, all-eloquent, the charges prett, 
And brought conviétion home to every breaft, 
E’en Plumer flarunk, unequal, from the ftrife, 
Aad Treafon trembled for her votary’s life) 
You, in that hour, a Guardian | Damon came, 
And prov’d your friendfhip, not an empty name. 
You with your lips the facred volume preft, 
You bade tne God of truth your truth atteft: 
** So help me God, I folemnly declare, 
“ Truth, the whole Truth, and nought but Truth, I fwear . 
** T know him well, fo great his merits deem, 
** He has my friend/hip, confidence, efleem: 





—ane parente, 








* Genus huic de Patre fuperbum, 
Sed de Matre nothum, 
+ FleGere fi nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo, 


} Demon—“ a good or evil Angel :” in this inftance, of courfe, “‘ good.” 
“* Without 
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¢ Without referve, incapable of art, 
“ He told me every fecret of his heart ; 
* 'l'o me his views, his principles are known, 
“ Whig views, Whig principles, and all my own. 
‘I {wear (and let my oath’s fure pledge have weight}, 
© Like me, he’s well-affeGed to the flate ; 
« Like me, of French Fraternity afraid, 
‘¢ Ile thudders at the thought of foreign aid.” 
What did I fwear? I fwore, alas! ’tis true, 
That you had private dealings with a *Jew ; 
Had urg’d Paul’s friends his interefts to betray, 
And tamper’d with them—in an honelt way. 
This, this was all I faid, or fwore, or meant; 
This of my guilt’s the front and full extent. 
Grim Grey, with verjuice vifage, cried, “ Hear, hear ;” 
Storm’d the loud Tay tor, foam’d the Man or BEER. 
+Freedom’s Afylum, with a fingle No, 
Doom’d me to Newgate, flavery, want, and woe. 


We both have err’d; but here the likenefé ends, 
A different fate the fame miftake attends. 
The tNavy’s Treafury, a glorious prize, 
Is yours: my recompence in Newgate lies, 
But let your Daughter’s tears and prayers prevail, 
And fave me from the horrors of a jail: 
Think of the Poet’s memorable line, 
** To err is Human, to forgive Divine.” 


: T.D, 
Newgate’s Dungeon, March 19, 07. 


TA EEE EE REED PANE ETRE I EE ITT 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


PRACURSOR’s. Letter thall appear in the Appendix to the prefent 
volume, which will be publifhed on the Firf of June ; and to which will be 
prefixed an Historical SkeTcm oF Evrore.-during the laft four 
. months; in which will be introduced a full account of the Proceedings of 
the Corporation of Dublin on the Catholic queftion. All other com- 





munications of Correfpondents not inferted this month will appear in the. 


fame Appendix, 


—" 





* Harris, an old Clothefman, voted for S ; . 
+“ The Commons Houfe, the nurfery of freedom, the afylum of liberty,” 
&c. &c. See Romilly’s gingerbread fpeech on Lord Melville’s trial. 
$ Ie crucem pretium fceleris tulit, hic Diadema. 















APPENDIX 


TO VOLUME XXVI. 


Recherches fur plufieurs Monumens Celtiques et Romains. 


Refearches on feverul Celtic and Roman Monuments: on the 
People denominated Cambiovicenfes in the Chart of Theodofius, 
called Peutinger’s: on the Ancient Roman Town of Neris, 
Department of Allier: on the Ruins of feveral other Roman 
Towns in the Ancient Berry: on the Celtic Monuments in the 
Cantons of Huriel and Montlucon, Department of Allter, com- 
pared with many others which exift in France and elfewhere : 
on the Ruins and Monuments in the Celtic Town of Toull, De- 
partment of Creuze: and on the firft Eftablifhment of Tile and 
Brick Manufactories during the Refidence of the Romans among 
the Gauls; the Ufe made “of them, and the Manner in which 
they degenerated. By J. F. Barailon, Member of the Legifla- 
tive Body, of the Celtic Ac ademy, &c. Pp. 440, 8vo, 1800. 
Paris. Imported by Deconcisy. 


£ Gpere A is perhaps no ftudy more important to a civilized and 
populous country than that of its antiquities. Antiquarian 
refearches, conduéted in a truly philofophical fpirit, whilft ved 
excite curiofity and awaken refleétion in a peculiar degree, furnifh 
us with the means of comparing our ancient manners, cuftoms, 
and implements of focial life, with thofe of the prefent day; and 
from ‘this comparifon the rational mind can be at no lofs to dif. 
cover what has been, what is, and what might be, the ftate of fociety, 
were men actuated by proper principles. The labours, indeed, 
of the antiquary, whofe good fenfe always predominates over his 
imagination, are particularly qualified at once to abate our modern 
Vanity, and at the fame time to make us contented with our aétual 
fituation, by habituating the mind to juft notions of things paft, 
prefent, and to come. Tothis end a new iniiitution has been 
formed in Paris on the ruins of the former, under the title of the 
Celtic Academy. Hitherto it has been, like moft other French 
inftitutions, non faétis, Jed verbis ; and the few works publithed 
by fome of its members evince fuch extraordinary mental imbeci- 
lity, that it was with no little indifference we took up the prefent 
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volume. We chiecrfully confefs, however, that we were very 
agreeably difappuinted. The Mefearches of this non-refident 
Celtic A Academician difcover more reading, more clear, concife 
and juft opinions, and excepting the author’s national prejudice, 
which is grots m the extreme, more accurate reafoning than we 
have found in mott of the modern French publications, M. 
Barailon’s firft enquiry is into the true geographical fituation of 
the capital of the Cambiovicenfes, laid down in the Tiieodofian 
chart by Peutinger. Thefe people, he conceives to have been 
the inhabitants of the valley in which are fituated Evaux, 
Aurillac, Chambon, and Combraille. The following extract will 
convey fome idea of the author's manner. After defining the 
etymon of this name to be Cambiovicus or Cumbionis vicus, whence 
Cambiovicenfes was formed; and Combraiile from the Celtic 
chom, or cham, and com, or osm a valley, whence Dea Cambonta 
or Cambona, the goddefs of this country whole name was given to 
the chief town Chambone, | he proceeds to prove that 


‘Chambon is precifely the place in Combraille, where there exift moft 
traces of the people whofe capital it was, We there find a fquare temple, 
very ftrait, lolidly conitructed of bewn ttone, rounded on the touth, and 
originally open at top, to which the Romans added an arch. The 
marks of that nation are, alfo, manifeft in the bricks and tiles which were 
employed, This temple, which contains within only thirty teet on two 
oppolite tides and twenty-one on the other two, is at prefent part of the 
church of St. Valery, and bas long tormed the chapel of this patron. 
This fact completely contradiéts the atlertion of thofe who pretend that 
the primitive Chriftians deftroyed the Pagan temples, and never converted 
thém into churches. ‘The clock-tower is a Roman work which cannot be 
later than the year 400; it has nothing of the Gothic, and its folidity will 
jull brave many centuries.’ 

‘The archives® of the Benedi¢tines of Chambon contain fix or feven 
narratives ot fieges, many of which have had a fimilar iffue. We fhould 
not know to what to attribute the dauphins tn bas-relief, which in 179% 
were fill feen on the lintels of the doote of a great number of houtes, if 
we did not know that this town took the part of Louis XI againtt bis 
father. ‘Thete pane Seger are here a truc emblem of fidelity and attachment 
toa moniter, indeed; as the rabble never praife but thofe whom they fear. 
The Engiith alio took this town ; the three lions which were {cen before the 
revolution on the ancient public place, are the monuments of their con- 
queit, and of their domination. They have frequently left fimilar traces 
of their extreme frontiers; and they have been preferved, alfo, at Toull. 
That town may “have likewite belon ged to them in conlequence of the 
trealy of Bretigny in i360, as m: king part of the diocefe of Limoges. I 
know but the old houfe in the holpits al which has a lion on one of its win- 
dows, IJheve the Englih capable of fuch beneficence? Would they have con- 
curved to cudow this eal luhment § ey he truth is, that this inftitution is long 
fince forgotten, long fince tupprefied, 


— 
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Ali of which were dettroyed in 1793, as the author afterwards remarks. 
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The latter remark is a proof of the author’s vulgar national 
frenzy. We are, however, very mach obliged to him for develop- 
ing thefe interefting facts, an id we. fhall receive the abufe with 
complaifance whilft he continues bis important refearches among 
the ancient edifices and ruins in France. The more he is intent 
on. finding new fubjects to call forth his vengeance again{t the 
Englifh, the more he will eonvince the impartial world of the 
numerous and imperifhable monuments of their power and beneii- 
cence in France. Be it theretore known, that in the twelfth, 
thirteenth and tourteeuth centuries, while Frenchmen were de- 
folating their own country in hordes of barbarians, whofe chiefs 
were otten qualified with the title ot p rince ps pn. pnantinr n, and 
who amufed themifelves with cutting off the notes, ears, hands, 
feet, tongue, Xc. of every unfortnt pate pe alant toe ‘y h: eaeaal to 
ineet, their Englifh conquerors were butily emploved in building 
churches, and endowing hofpitals for the relief of the poor and 
difeafed! [t is a queition we thail leave to thofe who devote their 
attention to fuch fubjects, whether the En ai th have not in tact 
been as efficient in civilizing the Freach as they have the Lrifh? 


**T forgot,” fays M. Barailon, “ to mention, that at Lavillate, in the 
vicinity of Chambon, fevera! pieces of earthenware, paintings in frefco, 
columns of burnt clay, pieces of Roman pottery, nails, untique keys, coins 
of our firft kings, &c. were found oman medals, coins of Clovis, 
bert, Brunehaut, &c. were alfo difcovered. 

“ On the 13th of September, 1805, in the remains of a burving-place 
many centuries abandoned, was difcovered a black urn ot burnt clay, fix 
feet under ground, of a great capacity and in the fhape of a bomb. It 
contained a little water, which the afhes had attracted from the air, and 
was covered with a flat ftone. It was eafy to judge, even from the quan- 


Sioe- 
= 


tity of the afhes, that it contained thofe of many dead bodies. Macrobius, 
indeed, informs us that feveral dead panes were bedi at once, and that 
to every ten men a woman was added, experience had taught them 


that the latter augmented particul larly the adtivity of the fire. Not far from 
this urn was found an aqueduct fulidly conftruéted of rough fone.” 


M. Barailon proceeds to detail many of the cuftoms of the an- 
cient Celts, their mode of warfure, and their retraits into caves 
and fubterraneous paffages, by means of which they often defeat- 
ed and dettroyed numerous armies. ‘ The Gauls, the Germains 
and the Scots carried on war in this manner by feints and re- 
treats. Their caves or hiding-places were often under a mafs of 
earth of thirteen or fourteen-feet thick, confequently very difficult 
to find. They are contracted, crooked, or cho: iked up, € {pecially 
where ihe hard fucceeded the fott {i ind- ftone, and refifted the in- 
ftruments employed by the workmen: they are therefore very 
ancient, prior to the ufe of iron or of iron implements. It mutt 
be confefled, however, that thefe caves were {till ufed under Con- 
fiantia 11 to furprize the enemy.” The author adds that thefe 
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caverns are found all over the north of Europe as well as among 
the Gauls, Ligurians and Scots ; but he might have alfo included 
not only thofe in England and [reland, where they are ftill more 
numerous than in Scotland, but alfo among the Tartars and fe- 
veral nations of the Eaft. It is, indeed, extremely probable that 
fomething fimilar has been common in almoft all countries at 
fome period of their cultivation, and that they were originally 
confiructed rather as places of fecurity againft the fury of wild 
beatts, than as places to deceive and annoy any human enemies. 

Our author avails himfelf of every occafion to declaim againt 
the Englifh, and he zealoufly endeavours to prove that they de- 
folated the country of Combraille about the year 1370; and, alfo, 
that they occalioned the maffacre at Limoges in that year. The 
tuct is true, we believe, that the country was pillaged at that period; 
but it was not by the Englifh, but by the French themfelves, who, 
by order of their king, put a whole country to fire and f{word, 
merely becaufe fome of the unfortunate people had manifefted a 
partiality to the Englith. 

M. Barailon, after ftating that the chart executed by Peutinger 
under the direction of Theodofius the Great in 393, in which the 
Cambiovicenfes are diftinguifhed in large charaéters, concludes 
“that the people of the prefent Combraille are their defcendants, 
and that in the fifth century it formed a diftinét country, perfeét- 
ly independent of thofe which furrounded it, and in a word a 


peculiar people.” As proofs of this conclufion, he adds, that “ their . 


vulgar idiom is a compound of Celtic, Latin, and Teutonic, which 
a corrupt French has infenfibly circumvented; that they ftill 
count by nights like the ancient Gauls in the time of Cefar; that 
all the proper names of places or things are purely Celtic, very 
expreflive and very analogous to their fubjeéts; and that the ex- 

lanation of them is only to be found in Lower Brittany, in Ire- 
oad. but above all in Wales and Cornwall.” He likewife gives 
the Celtic etymon of a great number of the names of places in 
the diftrict of Combraille, and however objectionable fome of 
them are, they neverthelefs fufticiently prove the point in quel- 
tion, that this country is the fame as that inhabited by the Cam- 
biovicenfes in the Theodofian chart. The following are the 
author's obfervations on the manners of this people. 


*“« I will never believe that there were among the Celts any other flaves 
than the prifoners of war, They allowed the moft perfe@ equality, aud 
obeyed only the moft brave. Some perjured ufurpers occafivnally affum- 
ed the firtt place, but they could command only for the common interett, 
and according to the public will: au@oritate /uadendi, magis quam jubendi 
poteftate, faid Tacitus. 

** Should we compare the manners and the character of the inhabi- 
tants of Combraille with thofe of their neighbours, perhaps we hall fill 


find fome difference. ‘Their mildnefs, for inttance, contraited with the 
rudenels 
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rudenefs of the Auvergnefe; their franknefs with the cunning of the 
Marchefe ; and their vivacity with-the dulnefs of the inhabitants of Berry. 
Let us add, that their tafte, habits, idiom, kind of indultry and labour, 
dre not the fame. They have no particular accent; their pronunciation 
is neat, whilft the contrary is obferved of their neighbours. Thefe dif- 
tinétions, whether the effect of the climate, of domettic education, or of 
the continual intercourfe of individuals, ftill exif. 

“The ancient Gauls impofed on themfelves privations and conftraints 
until that they had killed theirenemy. ‘lhe rebel Civilis imitated them in 
this particular. The ancient Germans, according to 'l'acitus, had the fame 
cuftom. In later times the brave chevaliers maintained their refolution 
until their objet was accomplifhed, It is thus that Geoffroy de Rangon, 
in 1242, wore the gréve, (that is to fay, his hair long and divided on the 
top of his head,) till the moment that Louis 1X had humbled Hugues de 
Lufignem, Count de la Marche, ‘The revolution in eur own days has 
recalled this cuftom ; and we have feen private individuals conftrain them- 
felves to fuffer their beards and hair to grow until the return of the ancient 
regimen. 

“In the territory of Combraille the vine is not cultivated, and the country 
is often fubje& to earthquakes. At Chambon the loweft clafs of people 
is fometimes attacked with goitres, which were formerly more common. 
The people of Evanx, highly fituated with regard to the other parts of 
this country, are inceffantly menaced with the fcurvy, which gives to many 
a very {trong breath, Spitting of blood and its confequences are familiar 
at Auzance, on account of the coldnefs of the fountain water with they 
drink. Afthmas are very comraon at Bellegarde, although fome live to 
eighty and even one hundred years, The difference of fituation furnifhes 
important obfervations. In general, the men in the plains are little, large 
bellied and not active. The change of conttitution often does not operate 
among them till after their twentieth year; and they rarely attain their 
fixtieth. Intermittent fevers, obftruétions, and dropfies, attack them at 
an early age. On the heights the human fpecie is taller, ftronger and more 
lively : its exiftence is there prolonged. The inhabitants of the diftri¢t 
of Lepaud, above all, were remarked fifty years ago for their ftature, 
their corpulency and their ftrength, The two laft generations are fingu- 
larly degenerated.” 


The latter obfervation would tend to eftablifh a fact at prefent 
neither attended to nor believed, namely, that the modern French 
have degenerated and are degenerating phyfically as well as 
morally. 

The author’s refearches on the antiquities of the ancient Roman 
town of Neris are worthy of a better age, and would not diigrace the 
memoirs of the Jate Academy of [nfcriptions. The immenfe va- 
riety and number of the ruins, Roman utenfils, fragments of 
ancient implements and works of art already difcovered, and the 
profpeds of difcovering ftill many more curious remains, render it 
extremely interefting to all thofe who with to acquire a real know- 
ledge of the'arts and conyeniencies of life among the Gauls and 
Romans, . 
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The following articles are in the poffeflion of the author, the 
greater part of which were found in a round well, about fifty-two 
feet deep, at the village of Pechein, in September 1805 ; and it is 

refumed that they have remained there fince the defiruction of 
Neris under Confiantius Il, about 354 or 357. 


“ 1ft. Three plain cups of ferra campana, very wide for their height, the 
Jid or cover of the leaft one being veined with brown and red: 2d. a vale 
perfectly round, bronzed with gold-coloured mica, fuch as thofe in which 
aromatic refins were burnt at facritices: 3d. two kinds of black three 
footed fiew-pans, one of which has a cover: 4th. three pots of extreme 
delicacy and lightnefs, one of which is red in its tracture, and is enchafed 
and veined with black and a ratt colour: another of a filvery black, is 
white in its fracture; and the third is variegated with brown and red: Sth, 
two other pots, the furfuce of which appears to have been expoled to the 
action of manganeie; the one is plain, the other heavier and furrowed on 
the belly : Oth. another pot futliciently coarfe, red in its broken parts, var- 
nithed with gold-coloured mica, where we can diftingutth the part black- 
ened by the fire: 7th, a large vate with the brim and cover of manganefe ; 
8th. another reddith vele with a fpout for pouring the liquid: 9th. a 
handled bottle of a particular form: 10th, five large coarfe earthen jugs 
blackened by the fmoke, one with a fpout, the others without it: Ltth. and 
agreat quantity of potiherds and fiagments of veflels of terra campana, 
Jt appeass that the precipitauon with which they were all thrown into the 
well multiplied the tractures. Here we may remark, that the ancients 
did not know how to vitrify the covers of their pottery, although they un- 
derfood enamelling. The manganete furnifhed them with the filvery 
black, which diftinguithes the moft delicate pieces. As to the coarle 
kinds, they had then, as uow, recourfe to the fmoke to blacken them, by 
intercepting the air trom the fire near the end of the burning. This 
practice is one of the moft ancient, as thefe burnt clay jugs, and the urn 
found at Chambon, atteft.” 


The refearches on the ruins of feveral Roman towns in the ancient 

rovince of Berry, pretent tewer objects of curiofity to the antiquary. 
Vn the ruins of Brucre ov the river Cher, a M. Pajonnet bas dil- 
covered fuch a number of coins and medals in gold, filver, and 
bronze, of the Roman emperors, that bas obtained him two an- 
nuities of fix hundred francs each, about fifty pounds a year. In 
the plain adjoining the ruins of this town is feen at night a phof- 
phorefcent light, which, contrary to the ufual character of fuch 
luminous appearances, remains fiationary, and difappears as the 
fpecétator approaches it. ‘The author afcribes it to the decompofed 
fat of the dead bodies buried there, but is at a lofs to explain why 
it is feen only in dark, dry evenings between nine and ten o’clock, 
and that it does not continue above half an hour. Had he exa- 
mined the furrounding fubftances more minutely, his fuperfiitious 
feelings (which he endeavours to conceal) might have been re- 
moved perhaps by the difcovery of fubftances which imbibe the 
rays of light during the day, and emit them again when reduced taa 
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certaintemperature. This, indeed, would have rendered his account 
lefs marvellous, and confequently le fsagzreeable to the pre fenttatte of 
his countrymen, At Drevant, it appears, great quantities of iron 
balls and chains, which were attached to prifoners of war and 
conviéts, have been found, and it is from thete circumftances in- 
ferred, rather haftily, that there were feveral forges and iron mines 
in the neighbourhood at that period, 

The fourth of thefe refearches is devoted to the “ Celtic monu- 
ments in the cantons of Huriel and Moutlugon, in the department 
of Allier, compared with feveral others which exift in France and 
elfewhere.” Here M. Barailon has not been fo fortunate as to add 
much to our knowledge of the worthip, as fuppoted, or tombs of 
the ancient Druids. ‘He detcribes, indeed, a confiderable num- 
ber of huge ftones, fuch as thofe called Stonehenge, but gives no 
fatisfuctory account of their real purpofe. On Mount Giraud or 
Girad are feveral of thefe enormous ftones, which meature from 
twelve to forty teet long, eighteen to twenty feet thick, and froin thirty 
to forty in circumfere nce. Some of thefe tiones, pretenting dit- 
ferent figures of courte, the author is pleafed to fuppofe reprefent 
a pulpit; he alfo imagines that there mutt have been turrets all 
round the fummit of this mountain, and that fuch turrets were de- 
voted to the ufe of the female Druids! At Boifdijoux, canton of 
Montlugon, the monuments are found placed in the direction of the 
folftices. Boifdijoux is, he fays, a corruption of Bed-ioun, which 
in Celtic means fepulchre of ‘the Lord. Karnac, in Quiberon Bay, 
Lower Brittany, likewile prefe nls numerous monuments of Druidical 
or Celtic remains, the whole of which the author clailes under the 
following denominations ; “ Ift. fanctuaries; 2d. objects of wor- 
fhip; 3d. implements of worfhip; 4th. places confecrated to 
juftice; and 5th. tombs. ‘Thus the ftones of Karnac, being fanc- 
tuaries, are different from the others; thofe of Mount Barlot and 
Mount Giraud are circular; thofe of ‘Targes prefent an oblong 
fquare ; and thofe of Stonc henge i in England are perfectly round.” 
M. Barailon, however, in this diflertation very judicieufly ob- 
ferves, that “ it muft be conteiled, that things have fo ¢ hanged ; 
our manners, our laws, our arts, our belief, are fo different, that 
there no longer exifts any relation between our anceftors and us, 
between their productions and ours: time, new fyftems and violent 
political ftorms have funk all in oblivion.” 

The author’s obfervations on the “ ruins and monuments of the 
Celtic city of Toull, department of the Creuze,” are entirely in the 
modern ftyle of his countrymen, and very unworthy the pre- 
ceding refearches. He has laboured mott afliduoufly to fay 
fomething new, and to eftablifh the ancient geograplry of this 
town, but he has been particularly unfuccefsful, and except a few 
ébfervations which he has borrowed trom Dr. Charke’s Dillerta- 
tion on Cefar’s dete Trae to the ancient geography 
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of Gaul, and alfo fome hints from Strutt’s Works on Rocking 
Stones, &c. and other Englith writers, whom he has moft wanton- 
ly abufed, it is a flippant, vague, and contemptible tiffue of verbiage, 
The houfes of the Celts or ancient Gauls, he avows, were poor 
miférable cabins covered with firaw, without windows or chim- 
neys, and not occupying above twelve or fourteen feet of ground; 
yet he is in a violent paffion with Peiloutier for faying that they 
had no edifices before the invafion of the Romans. Toull, he 
fays, is very fignificative, and expreffes a hollow pit or cave, or 
any place undermined, fuch as this city was; thefe fubterraneous 
caves they uled in time of war. He adds, that they were very 
fkilful in works of gold, filver and brafs, and that the brilliant 
colours of the Druids’ garments are proots of their knowledge of 
the art of dying. This may or may not be true: but if it be, it 
is no proof that fuch things were of their own manufacture: on 
the contrary, itis much more probable that they were of foreign 
origin, in order to exalt the dicnity of thefe fanguinary priefts ; 
but the hiftory of mankind at prefent furnifhes no examples of 
people perfevering in the horrid rite of human facrifice, and at 
the fame time poffetling much genius or fkill in the arts. The 
coins of which they are faid to have been pofleffed, were moft 
probably brought to them either as offerings, or the plunder of 
more enlightened nations. Near Toull are the famous Lo-mathr 
ftones on Mount Bar-lot, and alfo thofe of Ep-Nel/, amounting 
to about thirty-five, one of the largeft of which is forty-five feet 
and a half long, fixteen and a quarter high, and thirteen feet 
broad. Lp-Nell confifts of two Celtic words fignifying without a 
chief: Io-mathr fignifies to wound, cut and trample under foot ; 
bar-(ot indicates at once the punifhment of the crime and the kind 
of expiatory facrifice practifed on this mountain. The author pre- 
fumes that the excommunication of the Druids was the fame as 
that ufed by the popes againft fovereign princes. Gou- By, in the 
fame vicinity, means the habitation or the mouth of Jupiter. To 
this place the author is determined to aflign female Druids, and not 
content with invefiing the women with the dignities of a prieftefs, 
but he alfo gives them the horrid office of prophefying over the 
human facrifices! Yet his praife of the Celts and abufe of the 
Romans are equally unlimited. The following fentence evinces 
the true fpirit of the French demon, and is worthy the reign, of 
Buonaparte. 

** Let us not imitate the Englith, who multiply folio volumes on monu~ 
ments long fince known and a thoufand times. defcribed. Such works 
may fill and furcharge our libraries; but they do nothing to fcience, they 
da not increafe our knowledge. And we Frenchmen, we would not make 
known our richnefs; we would leave in oblivion the works which revenge 
our anceftors of the calumnies and impoftures of Cefar, and of the de-, 
one as falfe as fenfelefy of fo many hiftorians and ancient geogra- 
phers !’ mock rt 7 or uw? 
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We might afk the author, where is the Englifh folio work on 
monuments that the whole of the Celtic Academy could produce} 
one equal toit. We are not ignorant of the fuperficial learning 
of the modern French, and we hazard nothing in afferting, that 
if all the men of learning now in France (natives) were aflembled 
5 ate they could not produce a volume equal to any one of the 

unimenta Antiqua already publifhed. As to the abufe of Cefar, 
it is a proof of the author’s malignity and grofs ingratitude, to 
the memory of the man who humanized his favage anceftors. 
But what fhould we expect from a man who afferts that the Gauls, 
merely becaufe a Phocean colony. etiablifhed itfelf at Marteilles, 
although it never extended into the interior of the country, but 
traded to Spain, ufed familiarly the language and charaéters of 
Greece? In faét, it was with great difficulty thefe favages, who 
were very little lefs ferocious than the prefent inhabitants of 
the Sandwich [flands, could learn to fpeak Latin, much lefs 
Greek. There are, indeed, fome prefumptive proofs that the Diu- 
ids in Great’ Britain and Ireland pofleffied genius, learning and 
humanity, but notwithitanding all our author’s zealous labours 
he has not beer able to furnith one circumflance* which would 
induce a belief that his Celtic anceftors pofleffed in the very 
loweft degree any of thefe defirable properties: except a little 
cunning, their grofs ignorance and ferocious barbarity only ap- 
pear. Such, however, was the influence of their difgraceful cere- 
monies, that in defiance of the Chriftian religion, M. Barailon ac- 
knowledges that they were not totally abolilhed before the eighth 
or ninth century, and Dulaure afferts that they were ftill pra¢tifed 
in feveral parts of France till 1745: and we know that they were 
reftored during the frenzy of the revolution, and have fo far gain- 
ed a general afcendency throughout the country, that they are not 
one of the leaft caufes of the a¢iual depopulation of France. 

The laft differtation in this volume is on the firft works of tile 
and brick-making during the refidence of the Romans in Gaul ; 
and on their ule and degeneration. This contains noihing new 
to Englifh readers. The Gau!s knew nothing of brick-work or. 
pottery, and their fuccefs under the Roman direction appears to 
have been very flow, and their productions ftill very imperfeét, 
till the irruption of the Goths and the decline of Rome put almott 
a final ftop to their awkward labours. The Romans, who borrow- 
ed their knowledge from the Greeks, certainly furpaffed any thing 
that modern times can boaft of in bricks or tiles, efpecially in 
folidity: but notwithftanding the architectural grandeur of their 
aqueducts, they were greaily inferior to thofe of the moderns in 





* He afferts that the Celts, like the Romans, had the cuflom of putting a piece 
of money or metal under the firft ftone of their edifices, but as they raifed no 
edifices, and lad only thefe huge ftones for their altars, fuch vifionary affertions 
are unworthy of any obfervation. 
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general utility. The earthen tubes which they ufed for the con. 
veyauce of water the author deferibes as being compofed of two 
parts, the upper one having the form of a Greek omega (Q), and 
the under one nearly fimilar, only fquare initead of being cir- 
cular. Their dimentions, however, have been much better de- 
feribed by feveral Englith writers. 

In conclufion, we may be permitted to exprefs our regret, that 
an old man, and are (pectable writer in a better age, fhould thus 
permit himfelf to become the vile flave of national malignity and 
ambition, and wander from his fubje& only to abufe that nation 
from whofe writers he has gleaned almoft all his knowledge. So 
general is this practice become in France, that it is furely no 
equivocal proof of their great and rapid degeneracy and national 
decline. 











Lxpofe des principales Circonjlances, encore peu connues, gui ont 
occafionne les Défajires des Armées Autrichiennes dans la der- 
niere Guerre Continentale, et fur-tout en 1800. Par un Voy- 
ageur Suiffe. Traduit de { Anglois. Londres, Mai 1801. 


Detail of the principal Circumjlances which occafioned the Defeat 
of the dujtrian Armies. By a Swils Traveller. 


NO credit is to be given to this title page, when it tells us that 
the work is a tranflation from the Englith, and that it is printed at 
London. Itis evidently a foreign production, and printed on the 
Continent. When an author withes to fpeuk the truth, fubter- 
fuges of the kind muift always be employed in thofe countiies 
where to write or to print truth are confidered as crimes avainit 
the ftate; and are not unfrequently followed by the ruin of thofe 
who have the hardihood to lay betore the public the foibles, the 
faults, and the crimes of the rulers whofe weaknefs or vice, or 
both, bring upon the governed calamity and deéeftruétion. 

This Swifs Traveller is much too difcurfive; he feems to have 
no idea of a proper arrangement of his fubje ; and introduces 
many things which appear to have little if any relation to it. 
With regard to his facts, fome are known to be true; fome have 
much probability from what is generally known to Aave taken 
place: for the reft we muft truft to his anonymous authority. 
Without paying much attention to his arrangement, we {hall 
enumerate fome of the caufes to which he attributes the late 
Auftrian difafters. He might have gone back for this to Jofeph 
I, who, from a rage for innovation, and from carrying it on with 
precipitation, and with that {pint of defpotifm againfi which the 
ininds of free men revolt, eventually loft the Belgian provinces. 
But he begins with the weaknels and blunders of Leopold I. 


“ That 
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“That Emperor,” he tells us, “ detefied war, and did not much refpeé& 
watriors. Although Surrounded by coreniduble neighbours, the natural 
enemies of his monarchy ; : although every man of underft{nding torelaw 
that, whatever might be the iflue of the French revolution, a foreign war 
would foon become indilpenfable, to give occupation abroad to thole fiery 
fpirits which fuch an extraordinary explohon would otherwife excite to 
reciprocal deftruction; and in fpite of the multiphed outrages of the new 
French rulers, this monarch difbanded a great part of the numerous troops 


of his predeceffor, More than forty thoufand Germans, the fubjedts of 


different Princes of the Empire, whom euthufiafm had led to fight under 
the banners of Jofeph, were difmitied.—Cabal and court favour became 
the moft efficacious means of attaining military promotion; and a general 
decay of difcipline pervaded the army when Francis II mounted the 
throne.” (Pp. 73, 74.) 


Thugut, the fuppofed natural fon of old Kaunitz, fucceeded to 
this veteran minifter, and governed with defpotic fway the 
councils of the young Emperor Francis, whom his feeble con- 
fiitution and. bad health had prevented from attending to the 
affairs of government. To the perfidy of this minitier the writer 
afcribes the great and numerous faults of the cabinet of Vienna, 
That cabinet, under his guidance, excited the diftruft and refent- 
ment of all the Allies of the Auttrian Monarch. It did every 
thing in its power to difcourage, and to fpread difcontent among 
the troops. States under the proteélion of Autiria by the mott 
folemn treaties were abandoned, and princes who had fupported 
her caufe were facrificed ; while the finances of the ftate, notwith- 
fianding the immenfe voluntary contributions which poured in 
from all quarters, and the fubfidies from Great Britain, fell to 
ruin with inconceivable rapidity. No revenue could retift the 
folly and criminality of the Auftrian cabinet. With mifmanage- 
ment in one hand, and peculation in the other, it contrived to 

opprefs the country, and to impoverifh the State. A profufe iffue 
of paper money, and a moft impolitic and unwarrautable deprecia- 
tion of the current coin, raifed the price of every neceffary and 
comfort of life, and (pread a genet ral difcontent and delpondency. 

We tubjoin a few inttances of the Auftrian conduét, which gave 
difguft and alarm to her Allies, and contributed to her own dif- 
coifiture and difgrace. 


‘When Belgium was re-conquered, the States of the different pro- 
vinces offered to raife, and to pay forty thoufand men to affift the Im- 
perial forces. For this affiftance they only requefted the recall of the 
officers in the Army of Infurre@tion (as it was called), who could not be 
confidered as rebels, becaufe that infurrection was warranted by the molt fa- 
cred and fundamental laws of the country. ‘The court of Vienna, rather 
than comply with fo juft a demand, preferred the lofs of thefe rich pro 
vinces. 

“ The Republic of Holland might have exifted to this day, as Pruffia 
would have fupported it, had not the cabinet of Vienna given up Valen- 
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ciennes, Condé, Quefnoi and Landrécies without the fmalleft refiftance. There 
were ftores and provifions in thefe towns for many months; and the lofs 
of Holland, from whence the French have fince drawn immenfe refources, 
followed this act of folly, or of treachery. Pruffia, juftly fufpicious of 
fuch a conduet, and dreading to be overwhelined by the French army, pru- 
dently made peace. 

** During the courfe of the war between France and Sardinia, the 
Auttrian cabinet, inflead of fending twenty-three battalions, and cavalry 
in proportion, to join the Piedmontefe troops, as had been ftipulated, never 
furniihed the fourth part of that number; and even the Auftrian troops 
that were fent, on every attack of the enemy, retreated, and left the Sar- 
dinian army to be cut in pieces by fuperior numbers. 

“‘ During the negociations at Campo-Formio, the Archduke Charles 
wifhed to hava it ftipulated that Swifferland fhould remain unmolefted, 
To this the Auftrian miniflers deigned not to pay the fmalleft attention, 

** When the Grifons implored the proteétion of Auftria, which the was 
bound to give by ancient treaties; inftead of fending a force that could 
be of any fervice, only fix thoufand auxiliaries made their appearance ; 
and thefe made fo feeble a refiftance, that deteat feemed to have beer 
their with ; of courfe the fubjugation of the Grifons was foon completed, 

‘* The courts of Auftria, Peterfburg and London had agreed that the 
governments of the re-conquered countries in Italy fhould all be re-efta- 
blithed. Of this the moft folemn proclamations had affured the inhabit- 
ants, who, for that reafon, favoured as much as poffible the enterprifes 
of the combined armies. Notwithftanding thefe facred promifes, the 
cabinet of Vienna, after the taking of Turin, pulled down the arms of 
the legitimate fovereigns which had been difplayed afrefh, and placed in 
their flead the Imperial arms, It was in vain that Ruffia and Great Bri- 
tain made the ftrongeft reprefentations on this fubje@t; they were liftened 
to with the mofl infulting apathy.—The inhabitants of moft of the re-con- 
quered cities in Italy, exafperated at being thus bereft of their lawful 
fovereigns, and indignant at the Auftrian provifional adminiftrations, fent 
deputations to Vienna, imploring the Emperor to abandon the meafures 
which had been adopted. That monarch was inacceffible. Thofe of the 
deputies whofe high birth in fome meafure gave them a right to be ad- 
mitted to his majefty’s prefence. received, before the audience took 
place, the moft decifive commands to abftain from politics. And thofe of 
them who difobeyed this command, we are aflured, by the concurrent 
.tefiimony of Vienna, have not been fince heard of !” 


We are afraid that all this is in a great meafure true; and that 
the impolitically ambitious views of the Houfe of Auftria, which 
the minifters of that Houfe were at no pains to conceal, greatiy 
contributed to eftablith the prefent extenfive power and de{potifin 
of Buonaparte. This conduct was the more abfurd, as the mil- 
management of the cabinet in every department of the State, had 
‘rendered the power of that monarchy to fupport its ambitious 
projects perfectly inefficient. We have already hinted at fome of 
its financial arrangements, or rather ciatrangements 3 we fhall 
now give a few examples of the ftate of that body of men (we 
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mean the army), by which alone it could attain to the accom~ 
oo of its views. Never, in our opinion, could ambitiom 

ave fet out in its career with means fo inadequate to the end im 
view. The provifions of the army were at all times bad, ofter 
feanty, and fometimes totally deficient; and this by the winked at 
enormities of thofe employed by the rulers of the State; the pay 
of the foldier was infutticient for his fubfiftence, and his clothing 
left him naked at the end of fix months. What was worfe thau 
all, his profeffion was held in contempt, and he himfelf, of courfe, 
was expofed to a thoufand indignities. And yet it was with this 
moft unfuitable inftrument that Auftria weakly imagined fhe was 
to realife her ambitious dreams! If we add to this an univerfal 
infubordination in the troops, a thing not tobe wondered at, thie 
fatal confequences will not be furprifing. We fhall lay before 
the public a few facts brought forward by the author, in confirma- 
tion of what has been faid in general on thete points, 


‘¢ When the Auftrian army is in the field, the pay of the common foldier 
is only eight kreutzers* a day, with two pounds of bread; when in can- 
tonments, he receives only five. Out of this miferable pittance he is 
obliged to expend a kreutzer and a half in keeping his arms, accoutrements 
and clothing in order. That clothing is fo bad, that in three weeks the 
lining falls to pieces, and his fcanty and thin coat leaves the poor fellow 
expofed to every inclemency of weather. His fhoes hardly laft a fort- 
night. The bread with which the army is fupplicd the foldier can hardly 
fwallow. Whenever the Auftrians fold their magazines, the flour was pur- 
chafed only to feed the hogs and poultry. I have feen the flour of thefe 
magazines which contained a mixture of pounded chalk. ‘To all thefe 
enormities of commifiaries and army tailors the Auftrian government 4s 
blind, and deaf to the complaints of the fu Tcrers. 

 Jofeph II loved his troops, and during his reign and that of Maria- 
Therefa the military were held in confideration. Under the prefeit 
emperor matters are quite different. Riches, civil offices, or purchafed 
titles, are now the only objects of efteem and refpect; the military are 
looked upon as defpicable mercenaries, and treated with contempt, witli- 
out daring to complain; even officers, when quartered on rich men, ar 
nebles, are often compelled to fleep on ftraw, 

“‘ Such united caufes of difeouragement and difguft render the Auftrian 
foldier almoft indifferent to the fervice of his fovereign, and the fuccefs at 
his country. Ifhe fights, it is unwillingly—If he is fuccefsful, fo much 
the better, fays he, coolly, we fhall the fooner have peace; is he defeated, 
he comforts himfelf by faying, This check is, perhaps, a lucky event; had 
it not taken place, peace would have been at a greater diftance. 

‘In general a victory excites neither zeal nor enthufiafm, and from the 
higheft to the loweft officer no humiliation is felt at a defeat. The 
Auftrian common foldier has, in this refpeét, higher fentiments of honour 
than thofe who command him, and ufe him ill.” 
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With regard to the infubordination of the Auftrian army, it 
‘was, during the fatal conteft with France, every where notorious, 
elpecially after the numeryous defeats, of ‘which | it Was in a great 
meafure the caufe. The foldiers were feen threatening their 
officers, infulting their colonels, and thefe fetting their generals at 
defiance, by paying no attention to their commands. 

A fingle example will be fufficient to thew the lengths to which 
this infubordination was carried. When the Archduke Charles 
had been recalled from his command on the Rhine, and fent in 
a kind of honourable banifhment to Prague, he was fucceeded by 
General Kray, a Hungarian gentleman, but not of the higher 
order of nobility : « The Count de Sztarray, a Magnate of Hun- 
gary, with whofe conduct the Archduke had been highly dif- 
pleafed, continued: in the command of the right wing of the 
army. Kray, as commander in chief, intended to infpect the 
pofition of the wing under Sztarray. The haughty Magnate, 
being informed of his intention, fent him word that if he dared to 
fhew himifelf in the divifion. under his orders, he would have him 
driven away by his footmen!” 

After enumerating thefe, and feveral other caufes of defeat, the 
author concludes this part of his work in the following words, 
“ Mutt not fuch a chain of weaknefs and folly be the confequence 
of a perfidious plan to overthrow the Auftrian monarchy? Such a 
plan is attributed to Thugut, who is faid to be one of the L//uminés, 
and whofe principal fecretary was formerly i in the fame fituation 
under the too famous Count de Mirabeau.” 

The following extract from this Swifs Traveller, written in 
1801, and publithed in 1802, is curious, as prophetic of the fate 
of Pruffia. 


‘Tt is well known that the great fault of the Germans is a propenity 
to imitate what ftrikes them in other nations, The manifeft contempt in 
which Frederic (called) the Great, in imitation of the French philofophifts, 
held religion and morals, has been fatal in Germany to every focial tie, 
efpecially among the Proteftants, who having a better education than 
thofe of the popifh perfuafion, are more fulceptible of the enthufiafm of 
novelty. It is to be feared that the Prujian monarchy will one day feel the 
affects of this, 

‘* Never, indeed, were licentious morals carried to fuch a length either 
in France, or Italy, as they are at prefent in Pruffia. Deifm and every 
revolutionary principle are openly taught in all their Univerfities. In 
Germany, literature is not what it was twenty or thirty years ago. 
Nothing but abfurd romances are read, or dramas equally deficient in 
tafte and morality. I have feen comedies acted in which fiiial duty and 
refpect were laughed at. The moft irreligious writings, the moft hoftile to 
good order, are “openly publifhed_in the Pruffian territories. Such is the 
rage of Jacobinifm in that country, that an emigrant, be he French, Swifs, 
or “Belgian, cannot pafs through without being expofed to contempt and 
wifult. They even infult thofe travellers from Lyons, and the other towns 
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ef France, who formerly dared to refitt the atrocities of terrorifin. It is 
owing folely to the troops that a femblance of order is preferved. But if 
circumftances fhould compel the court to take the field with thefe troops, 
the foreigners, who form a confiderable part of them, will de/ért ia crowds, 
and infurrections will every where burft forth, e/pecially in Povann. 
May thefe forebodings never be realized !”—They have, however, been 
but too literally fulfilled. 


For feveral other caufes to which the difafiers of the Auftrians 
may be attributed, we muft refer our readers to the work. Nor 
fhall we enter into a detail of other matters contained in it, which 
do not feem to us. to. belong to the fubject, or which, at leaft, 
fhould not have occupied fo contiderable a portion of the pub- 
lication. We mean what is faid of the manners, .&c. of the 
Ruflians, of the characters of Paul I, of the Grand Duke Con- 
ftantine, and of Catharine. The grofs and cynical follies of 
Suwarrow do not. appear neceilary to his work; and much of 
what the writer fays of the Swils troops in the pay of Great Britain 


miyht have been omitted; and yet this is {pun out to upwards of 
forty pages. 

Upon the whole, fome ufeful information is to be collected 
from this publication ; but, as a compofition, it isin two ways yery 
faulty; it contains too much irrelative matter, and wants every 
thing like regularity and ordonnance in the mannet. 








La Florefta Efpanola ; 6 Piezas efcogidas, &c. 

Select Pafjages in Profe, extracted from the moft celebrated 
Spanifh Authors, Ancient and Modern. To which are pre- 
jixcd Obfervations on the Origin, Progre/s aud Decline of 

Literature in Spain. Pp. 200, 12ino, 5s. Booley, 1807. 


THE difficulty of procuring Spanifh books is not one of the 
leaft obftacles which the ftudent of Spanifh literature has to en- 
counter; and it is equally ftrange and true, that almoft all the 
new books in the Spanifh language to be had in this country are 
of French manutaéture. The faine inconvenience is experienced 
in Spain with regard to Englifh books, which the French in hike 
manner fupply. ‘Thus, the people the leaft acquainted with the 
languages of their neighbours of any in Europe, have, notwith- 
ftanding their ignorance, become the chief traders in literature, and 
the French prefs teems with editions of Englifh, Spamifh and 
Italian Looks which are circulated over a great part of Europe. 
Thofe in the two latter languages are iinported into this country, 
whilft the former are fent into Spain and the South of Italy. 
Under {uch circumfiances, we muft regard any effort to familiarize 
the Spanifh language in this country, by smeans of our own 
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exertions, with a partiality proportioned to the virtue of the 
motive and the importance of the object. We fhall, therefore, 
proceed to examine this author’s preiace, as be not only favours 
the public with a neat little mifceliany of Spanifh compotitions in 
profe, but actually introduces it with what he calls a hiftory of 
“ the Origin, Progrefs and Decline of Literature in Spain.”  Per- 
haps it were enough to obferve of this fomewhat arduous under- 
taking, that it only occupies eleven fmall pages! : 

The firft fentence opens with a difcovery worthy of fome of 
our more Weftern brethren, and highly deferving attention, 
“‘ The capture,” fuys our learned author, “ of Buenos Ayres, has 
given to the Spanifh character a name and importance which it 
never before poflefled!” What a bleffing it is for the good peo- 

le of this country, that dearned men fo freely communicate {uch 
important difcoveries ; for we muft frankly contefs, that had not 
this generous author informed us, we never fhould have difcovered 
how the furrender of a town could give a “ name and importance 
never before poffeffed,” by the nation to which it formerly be- 
longed. We can eafily conceive, however, that on the Ex- 
change, Buenos Ayres, as a Britifh fettlement, is of much more 
importance than the whole kingdom of Spain in its prefent de- 

raded fituation. The author, indeed, adds more ferious reafons 
for the production of this volume. 


“‘ The numbers that will doubtlefs haften to the Spanith colonies in the 
hope of future fame, or of future wealth, will foon find it effentially necel- 
fary to have a previous knowledge of the language, manners, and cuftoms, 
by which thefe colonies are diftinguifhed. For the purpofe of affifting the 
adventurer in this attainment, and ata {mall expenfe, this little volume has 
been compiled. It will be found to be of a mixed nature, occafionally 
ferious and lively, and compofed of materials from the works of the bet 
writers, hiftorical, literary and humorous; demonftrating that the Spaniards 
have been equally fuccefsful in every department. To add to the value 
of this colle@tion, and with a view to inftru€ as well as to amufe the 
ftudent, it has been fuggefted that a few preliminary remarks on the origin 
and progrefs of the language and literature of Spain, with the names and 
charateriftical tketches of the moft approved authors, would not be am 
inappropriate introdu@ion to the following pages. 

“* Though the founders of the Spanith monarchy were, like the firft inhabit- 
ants of every other nation, more eager to ennoble their country by their 
valour, than by their writings—more ambitious of the meed of heroifm, 
than of the palm of eloquence—yet, in the eftablifhment and improvement 
of their language, and in the fucceflion of illuftrious writers, they kept pace 
with the moft enlightened nations uf Europe!!!” 


Here we muft paufe, and afk our author, what were the nations 
more enlightened than Spain in the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
fixteenth centuries? If he has read das Leyes de la Partida, and 


las Leyes de Zoro, what other country does he think has Bee 
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fuch a fpecimen of found political knowledge at the fame period? 
Thefe laws, it may be remarked, the former given by Ferdinand 
about the fame time that John of England had reluctantly 
fizned Magna Charta, and the latter by John If of Cafiile jult 
two hundred years after, are the moft unequivocal proofs of an 
enlightened nation; and bad they ol ber u abuled by fublte- 
quent fuperttitions, they might have become models to the fur- 
rounding nations now fuppofed to be better informed. They, 
however, had the merit of furniihing the principal data of the 
famous Tufcan code; and all the rational or practical legiflative 
in'titutions in France fince the revolution, tueh as the Council of 
Five Hundred, &c. have been taken, without acknowledgment, 
from the fame fiock. But to return to the language; 


‘The Spanith idiom,” obferves our author, ‘f feems, in its ortgin, ta 
be derived trom the Pheenici ian, the Hebrew, the Greek, the Arabic, and 
the Latin; and to have fublequentiy a oped from the Italian and the 
French many of its prefent phrates and terminstions. When the Romans 
conquered and fettled in the rich provinces of Spain, the natives gradually 
afiumed the laws, cuftoms, and language of their conquerors. ‘The latter 
experienced a material corruption by the arrival of the Goths, who, in 
the decline of the Roman empire, overran and fubdued this as well 
many other parts of Europe, and imperioutly fubtiituted their own bar- 
barous manners and idiom for the elegance and purer language of Rome, 
The irruption of the Moors again untettled its form and pronunciation.— 
What it gained in richnefs and variety it loftin regularity and conitiency. 
It isin this mixture of idiom that confifis the chief dillic ulty of the Spanish 
language. ‘Ihe claflical reader will otten, no doubt, tind the root of a word 
in one or other of the learned languages; but there are alfo many for 
which he will beat a lofs to account, which owe their origin to the obfeure 
ages which fucceeded that of Auguftus, er to the dialects introduced by the 
Moors,” 


There is a general mifconception both of faéis and of the true 
enius of the Spanifh language in thefe obfervations. To the 
hoenician and Hebrew the “ Spanith idiom” owes nothing ; for 
it cannot be faid that the idiom of a language is changed merely 
becaule it acknowledges as legitimate “expreflions, ive or fix 
Phoenician and about fifteen or ixteen Hebrew words. Tt would 
be juft as proper to fay, and not more erroneous, that the 
Englith idiom owes fomething to the Sanferit or Hindoftanee lan- 
guage, becaufe our commercial intercourfe has obliged us to na- 
turalize fome of their terms. ‘Yo the Greek and Arabic, indeed, 
the Spanifh idiom certainly does owe fome of its phr: afes and in- 
flexions, as many Greeks and Arabs were obliged to fpeak and 
write in the vernacular dialect of the Spaniards, “and many of the 
latter ftudied, fpoke, and wrote the Greek and Arabic with great 
fluency and’even elegance. In this mauner different idioms were re- 
ciprocally adopted in the ditigrent languages. But the great bafis 
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of the Caftilian tongue is the Latin; and had our collector of the 
flowers Of Spanith literature made himfelf more intimately ac- 
quainted with a language which is admired by all who know it, 
he would have perceived that by far the greater part of Spauifh 
nouns are only Latin ablative cafes of the fame words. ‘To the 
Italian and French the Caftilian idiom owes very little if any 
thing. Some of the provincial dialects, indeed, have been cor- 
rupted by the admixture of phrafes from thete languages; but the 
fountains of pure Caftilian in Toledo or Valladolid remained un- 
adulterated by any thing foreign, till the language was fo pertect 
that it could only borrow terms but not idioms or phrafes. As to 
the French, the Spaniards have, in this refpeét, always been 
wifer than we, and have uniformly avoided it as they would the 
touch of a deadly poifon that transfufes a peftilence to the moft 
remote regions ot the earth. Nor did the language of the ‘Trou- 
badours, however popular it might, be at one period, much: affect 
that of Caftile. In Portugal, Catalonia, and Valencia, indeed, 
fome vettiges of it in the particular dialect of thofe parts are {till 
cognizable. The former, however, is a diftinct language, as is allo 
that of the two latter. 

The author is alfo not quite correct in faying that the Goths 
imperioufly fubftituted their own language for the Latin: the fact 
is, they laboured exceflively to learn the Latin in Spain, and en- 
deavoured to publith all their Jaws and decrees in that language: 
but potleffed of little natural capacity, and foon becoming effe- 
minate and debauched in a warm climate to which they had 
not before been expofed, they never could make themfelves 
mafters of the Roman terminations, and at length were obliged 
to fubftitute any connecting afpirates or words in order to render 
themfelves intelligible to the peafantry of Spain, who then under- 
ftood and had fpoken good Latin from the days of Auguftus. 
From this period, and from this caufe, the ignorance of the Goths 
(or rather of the Vandals), may be, traced the modern ufe of 
articles prefixed to nouns. Still, however, the Latin language was 
in part reftored ; and it is recorded of a Spanifh Ambaffador (a 
native of Valencia) at the Court of Rome, that having debated 
with another Ambaffador from one of the Italian States, whofe 
Janguage was mott analogous to the Latin, that of Spain, or that 
of Italy, they agreed to refer it to the Pope Alexander. The 
parties met before his Holinefs, when the Spanifh Ambaffador ad- 
dretled a long oration to the Pope, in praife of his country and its 
Janguage, every word of which was intelligible both to a Roman 
and to a Spaniard, and thereby fettied the difpute. 


“ The diftinguifhing features of the Spanifh language,” fays our Norift, 
“are dignity, copioufnels, and harmony. In fweetnefs it is not inferior 
to the Italian, whilit it pofieties greater majeity and lefs effeminacy. It 


has a gravity and folemnity peculiar to itfelf, which render it admirably 
qualified 
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qualified for works of religion, morality, hiltory, and the bigher fpecies 
of poetry. There is this advantage which the Spanith has over moft 
other languages in Europe, that it has tor the laft three centumes ¢\ pe-~ 
rienced little or no difference in exprefion and contruction; and the bett 
authors, who flourifhed under Charles V and Phil! up I!, are, with fome 
orthographical exceptions, as intelligible as thofe of the prefent age.” 


After mentioning a number of Spanifh claflical authors al- 
ready known, this writer proceeds to recommend {chool books ; 
but his lift fhould have been confined to the Grammar of Fer- 
nandez, whofe merit confilts in adhering faithfully to that of the 
Academy, and only adding a few iluftrations neceffary to the 
Englifh reader, and to the Diion: ry ot Neuman: all the other 
books, whether French or Englith, de figned to teach the Spanifh 
language, are a difgrace to literature. In addition, however, to 
the Spanifh books mentioned by our author, we fhall add the 
works of Mayans y Sifcar and Aldrete on the Spanith language, 
and alfy a work on the Spanith particles, publithed under the direc- 
tion of the Academy, the firft edition in 1800, and the fecond 
improved in 1802: ‘I'be Eflay on Spanith Synonymy by Sempre, 
publithed in 1803, is alfo neceff: ary to thofe who with to acquire a 
profound knowledge of the Caftilian language. 

With refpect to the merit of the pri fent celleétion, which in- 
cludes witticifms, humorous tal@s, novels, and hiftorical tketches, 
it is very well adapted to exercile the judgment of the ftudent in 
placing before him fome of the moft difficult phrafes and idioms 
in the language, but we cannot fay that it contains many of the 
mott elegant and fafcinating pieces which abound in the works of 
Spanifh ‘anthors. Such as it is, however, the author is entitled to 
our thanks for thus accommodating the public, and attempting to 
facilitate the acquifition of a langu: age, which, for the moft ferious 
of all moral reafons, we wilh to fee gaining the tafhionable 
afcendency over that of France, Italy, or Germany. 








Recherches curieufes fur [ijtoire Ancienne de 0 Afie. , 
Curious Refearches in the Ancient Hijtory of Afia, extracted from 
the Oriental Manufcripts in the different Libraries in Paris. 

By J. M. Chahan de Cirbied, a Native of Armenia, and Pro- 
felfor of the Oriental Living Languages; and F. Martin, a 
French Armenianifi. Pp. 332, 8vo. Paris, 1800. Imported 

by Deconchy. 


WITHOUT the epithet curious we fhould have received with 
pleafure any hiftory or fragments of the hiftory of Afia, extracied 
from original manufe ripts. With the Greek and Roman authors 
we have long been familiar ; but the paucity ef our knowledge 
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of the works of the provincial writers in the vernacular dialecis of 
Afia naturally excites a curiofity which the prefent volume is not 
well calculated to allay, or, if it fhould, it mufi be from the im- 
reflion of their general infigniticance. Armenia is the country 
which chie ‘fly occupies the attention of our authors; but infiead 
of any curious relearches into its ancient geograph: Vv compar 7 
with its modern divifions and name, we are only prefented with 
vulgar and difgufiing abufe of the Greek hifiorians, who are in- 
vidioufly accufed of exaggeration and wilful mitrepretentation of 
all the nations of the eaft, Such accufations are very natural 
from modern Frenchmen, who every day witnels fimilar conduc 
towards other countries; but the immeafurable fuperiority of the 
Greeks over all the nations of antiquity, rendered it not only 
unneceflary, but to them fcarcely practicable, to give a hifiory of 
other vations merely to depreciate them. But for the genius ‘and 
learning of the Greek writers fuch people mult bave irrecoverably 
funk in the oblivion of their own nothingnefs: and to have their 
names rendered immortal by the great father of hillory is alone 
an honour equal to any merit they might poflefs, if we may judge 
from the few disjointed panegyrics here presented to the public, 
and faid to be drawn from original Armenian hifiorians of their 
native country. Itis no difparage ment, as the authors pretume, 
to the Greciaus that their relivion and mythology were abfurd 
and irrational ; all other nations have evinced fimilar abiurdities, 
not even excepting the Jews, who have always been corrupting 
their religion from the earliett records of time to the prefent day. 
They ought to have known that nations, as fuch, never exerciled 
their reaion in matters of religion before the light of Chriftianity 
illumined the human mind, and that even then, that light was 
partially obicured till Proteftantitin arofe aud purged the church 
= heathenith fuperttitions, and untted reafon and piety in a man- 
r truly worthy of the great end of their exifience. Many an- 
man philofophers, indeed, have had juft notions of true religion, 
but they were never transferable to the people, till the fimple truths 
of Chriftianity commanded, by their native fuperiority, a place in 
their minds. In a preface, more replete with zeal than wildom, 
is the following account of Armenia : 


“From the time of Paganifm, and in the moft remote ages, Armenia pli iced 
its biftorical records in the rank of things facred, and "rh 1us the idols and 
public annals were preferved in thi temples under the charge of the 
priefts. Since its converfion to Chyifiianity, it has proauced cele brated 
writers in every departn ient of literature; and its hifterians have publith- 
ed the numerous documents contigned to the temples, By one of thofe 
extraordinary events which prove the profundity of the defigns of God, 
this province, although fubjeted to the Mahometans, has bad the good 
fortune to preferve its cuttoms, eftablifiments, and religion. Georgia and 


Circaffia, countries in which the women are generally of great beasts, 
ma 
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make a part of Armenia. It is principally in thefe countries that the 
‘Turks reeruit their feraglios, as it is one of the articles of the Alcoran 
not to take concubines but among the natural enemies of the Turks, and 
among Chriftian nations. Such, among others, has been one of the hid 
den caules which have procured for Armenia the advantage of retaining 
the Chriftian faith oe the prefent day, of pret+rving an enlightened clergy, 
and of conttantly cultivating the arts and fciences under the domination 
of a government which has long been the ene my of the arts, {clences, 
and of Chriftiamity. What literary riches ought not to be contained in 
this fortunate country, which was an afylum to the weeping and fugitive 
fciences in a time of univerfal perfecution ? Low much it is to be withed 
that we had a great number of able workmen to explore this new mine! 
M. Cirbied, a native of Armen, has finifhed a grammar, and is already 
confiderably advanced with a dictionary Armenian and re neh, in order 
tu facilitate our know! edge of the literature of that country.” 


The hiftory of Armenia, the authers oblerve, is almoft un- 
known in the Weft, and they propote to give a general hiltory of 
it, of which the prewnt eifays are only a prelude, from the crea- 
tion to the prefent time. We fear, however, that this volume 
will not prepotle (5 the public in favour of het fuunguine hopes, 
They commence with “ Obfervations on the Ailyrian Chronology,” 
and after rejecting the age of 403,000 years given to Alfyria by 
Diodorus Siculus, ‘and 470,000 by’Cicero, and others, they agree 
with the Armenian hittorians: 


“© ift. That the origin of the a un amounts to twenty-feven centuries 
before the expedition of Alexander, or about 3000 years before the Chrift- 
ian eva: 2d. that Belus was not i firft Aflyrian, but only the chief of a 
new dynalty which was more difiinguifhed than the others. It is in this 
fenfe that he thould be confidered as the founder of the Afiyrian monarchy, 
becaule his predecefiors poflefled but the patriarchal authority, and their 
jurifdidion was net fo extenfive. In this manner on! ly can we reconcile 
facts with dates. 

“ Belus was a great king, endowed with rare qualities very fuperior to 
his age, He maintained a eruel war ayainit Haik, the founder of the 
Armenian monarchy, and died like an hero in tht field of battle, in the 
year 2350 betore the vulgar era. ‘The fame of his exploits, the tables re- 
fpeGing him propagated by the Magi, and the cre ‘dulous {pirit of pofterity, 
eaufed him to be ranked among the gods. The Pha@nicians adored him under 
the name of Baal; the Arabians and people on the borders of the Red Sea, 
under that of Nimrod; the Perfians under the name ot Ormezte or Oroe 
mezte; the Armenians, Aramezte; the Greeks, Theos; the Egyptians, 
Saturn. ‘Fhe Babylonians preferved for bim his proper name of Bel. 
Such is the unanimous teftinrony of the hiftorians of Armenia, and par- 
ticularly of a learned patriarch of that country, Ciamcian, who lived at 
the commencement of the eighth century.” 


To reconeile the above chronology with that of the Hebrews, 
the authors are obliged to fuppole that an error of 136 years has 
crept into the Bible account of the era of the de luge, otherwile, 
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they fay, it would be impoflible to make the hiftory of Affyria 
agree with that event. Such gratuitous fuppofitions, to gratif\ 
the national vanity of the Armenians, are furely much more re- 

rehenfible than the erroneous ftatements afcribed to Herodotus. 
Yo this father of hiftory, indeed, they are particularly inimical, 
although Armenia, even at the prefent day, cannot boaft of ever 
having poffeffed fuch a writer. His affertion refpecting the an- 
nual debauch of the Armenian women with firangers in their 
temples, i is directly contradicted as a grofs talfehood and mali- 
cious caluinny. We with, for the honour of human nature, that 
it were fv, although the authors mention no facts to difprove it, 
and there is nothing 3 in the character of the women of that country, 
even when Chriftians, and certainly fiill lefs fo when Pagans, 
to induce us to believe the indignant reproach of the hiftorian 
unfounded. The obfervation that the Afiatics have always been 
very jealous of their women, is of no confideration: their ftate- 
ment, however, rectifying an error of the hiftorian refpecting the 
inability of parents to marry their daughte TS; is more worthy of 
attention. It appears that “ poor parents in Armenia, who had 
not the means of turnifhing their daughters with bride-clothes and 
& portion, applied to a magiftrate appointed for that purpofe : when 
they communicated to him their {tate of indigence, he furnifhed 
them, at the expence of the fovernment, with the means of hav- 
ing their daughters married. This cuftom was rigoroufhy obferved 
in confequence of a luww which pre (cribed the fiate of celibacy.” 
The utili ty and wifdom of fuch an inititution muit be felf-evident, 
and we fhould have no objection to ive fomething fimilar adopted 
in this country. 

Our authors, in order to obviate the fatigue of hiftorical and chro- 
nological difcutlions, prefent us with a chapter which they call 
‘* Hittory of the Firtt War.” ‘The defcendants of Xitutros or 
Noah, etiablifled in Chaldca, were living peaceably and happily 
under their p patniare ‘hal government, tll Belus and Haik, the fon 
of Gatlas, arole; the former r, dete rmining to make himfelf king of 
Babylon, intimidated the inhabitauts with the apprehenfion of ano- 
ther de luge,unlefs they erected atower to preferve themfelves from a 
fimilar cataftrophe ; and ee latter, jealous of the increafing power 
of his rival, made an unfuccefsful effort to oppofe it. Hak after- 
wards retired to his patesiel provinces, where he devoted bimfelf 
entirely to the difciplining his fubje@s, and preparing them for 
war againtt the King of Babylon, and which war, according to 
our authors, commenced about the year 2350 before the Chrittian 
era, or 4157 years before the prefent period. It terminated in a 
fingle battle, in which Belus fell. But as this account is not very 
confonant with that given in the bible, and as it refts on no co- 
temporary or even very ancient authority, but merely that ot 
Motes of Korena, an Armenian monk of the fifth century, its 
claims to implicit belief are certainly very flender. i 
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We have here alfo fome fuppotititious accounts o! the fiege of 
Troy, in which the authors itate, as an unquettionable fact, that 
Zarmair, King of Armenia, went to aflift Priam, King of Troy, and 
that he snd Hector, the fon of Priam, both fell by the hand of 
Achilles in the fame day, about the year 1185 before our era. In 
the fame manner, it is ftated, asin fome other ancient authors, that 
the Ailyrian empire, under Sardanapalus or ‘Touos Concoleroes, 
atter having exitied 1607 vears, fell by the capture of Nineveh in 
the year 747 before Chritt. This empire, extending from the 
Cafpian fea to the Perfian gulph, and trom Metopotamia to the 

eaitern borders of Perfia near the Indias, contained Media, 
Perfia, Baétriana, and Babylonia; betides the tributary ftates of 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Plirygia, Egypt, Ethiopia, and fome other 
provinces. We have alfo tome original particulars of the life ot 
Cyrus, who ts here made to owe his chief victories to his alliance 
with Tygrana, hing of Armenia. Thole who interett themfelves 
im the hittory of this warrior may, perlaps, be amuted by the few 
fragments here given relative to his education, marriage with 
the fifter of Tyerana, the Armenian King, 50600 years before 
Chrift, and his fubtequent ettablifhment of the empire of Affyria, 
Baby aie, Media, and Perfia. Moft of thefe details, however, like 
thofe of Xenophon, are non ad hiflorie fidem feriptus, and their 
chief, if not their only, merit, is that of developing the evil con- 
fequeaces of ambition and the dreadtul fate of its yotaries. 

The fabfequent chapters in this volume relate more immediately 
to the particular hiftory of Armenia, which commences by an in- 
quiry into the origin of the Armenians, who, like their language, 
are traced to antediluvian ages. Here all the ancient writers, whether 
Greeks, Romans, or Jews, are accufed of ignorance and mifrepre- 
fentation. Armenia is made a regular monarchy Q352 years be- 
fore the Chrittian era; but it ts tacitly acknowledge d that no au- 
thentic particulars of its hifiory exift of an earlier date than two 
or three centuries betore thatepoch. ‘The following plaufible rea- 
fons tor the prefumed antiquity and civilization of Armenia have 
been too often urged to be received as hiftorical evidence. 


* The famous expeditions of Haik and of Belus, of Aram, Ninus, and 
Semiramis; the durable monuments which the fovereigns of Aflyr and 
Armenia erected; the invention of writing, of engraving, and the working ot 
mines, which are even of a date anterior lo the reign of thete princes; ‘the 
progrefs of luxury, refinement ot tafte, the multplicity of inttruments of 
war and the cgepmbedities ot lite; the etiablithment of religious worthip, 
of temples, and of ponutts, of public {pectacles, and aftrononnc al obferva- 
tories ; a variety of mechanical arts, civil and military police, and domef- 
tic order in families, are evtdent proofs that in thele remote ages the Afi- 
atics were then arrived at the highelt degree of civilization, when the name 
even of the Greeks was {till unknown,” 
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Reafoning from vague analogy in this manner, it would be eafy 
to prove that the Chinefe, Pe riians, or ‘Turks, are more civilized 
than the people of Europe. ‘To fuppofe that nations are civilized 
Jjuft in proportion to the number and variety of the laxuries which 
‘they poffets, is a grofs error, and di: cétly contrary to truth. All 
fuxuries feed the appetites and pafiions: ‘the firft ftep towards true 
civilization is the Ape trp of thefe paflions to the dominion of 
reaton. Savages, with their tkins and painted ornaments, are ge- 
nerally more luxurious than even the moft pompous of eafiern 
princes, and thele eatiern princes again {till more fo than the weft- 
ern; civilization, therefore, is not advanced in proportion to the 
laxuvioa(nets of a nation, but in its freedom from that luxurioufs 
nels; and the moft civilized people are thofe who are leaft addiéted 
to luxuries and the pleafures of fenfe. In this manner, which 
is confiftent with all our expericuce of human nature, we would 
tind that the dezree of civilization to which the ancients attained 
was greatly inferior to hat of the moderns. The authors might have 
perceived this truth firikingly exemplified in the luxury and favage 
barbarif of their tyrant chief, whofe conduct every day evinces more 
and more his progrefs trom the fphere of men to that of the moft 
ferocious brutes. In the inftitutes, alfo, of Valarface, King of Ar- 
menia, who lived about a century belore Chrift, we alfo perceive 
fome analogy with thote of Buonaparte, whofe decrees, like thofe 
of the Armenian, are occupied with ap pointments of perfons to 
put on his c: own, his robes, his guards of honour, his officers of 
the kitchen and bed-chamber, &c. &e.; but nothing like the in- 
(titutions of Solon and Lycurgus, ot Per to in{pire refpect and 
admiration in pofterity. 

From the preceding pompous hiflorical details of Armenia, we 
confefs that we were no little difappointed to find fo few Armenian 
MSS. or publifhed works, and that even thefe few do not contain 
one that may be fately ranked among works of unequivocal au- 
thority. The following are the names of all the Armenian hittori- 
aus whofe writings are here reviewed by our authors. 


“ Mar-Inas-Capina, a native of Syria, and a learned man, well 
verfed in the Greek, Chaldaic, Armenian and other languages, lived 
about 150 years before Chri, Ie was the firft author who reduced the 
fcattered annals of Armenia into a hiftory. Valarface, King of Armenia, 
to whom he was fecretary, fent him to his brother Arface, King of Syria 
and Babylon, in order that he might have permifhon to examine his royal 
archives for every thing relative to the hiftory and antiquities of the noble 
families of Armenia. ‘This is the only ancient hiftorian of Armenia, and 
who has been fo feverely criucifed by M. Freret, 

* AGATANGELUS wrote the hiftory of his own time at the beginning of 
pt fourth century: it is chiefly devoted to religious matters among ‘the 
Pagans. His work was printed in a quarto volume of four hundred and 
twenty-eight pages at Conftantinople, in 1709. 
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© GraG-ZrNnor, an abbot ofa i nionake ‘ry, wrote the hifiory of his own 
time inthe fourth century; and Puzax 7T-Pospvs has given a seneral 
hittory of Armenia from its orion tit] SOV, in fix books, the two firit of 
which are loft. Both thefe authors works have been printed. a Yur 
in the fifth century wrote a civil and religious hat tory of Armen in his 
time. 

‘“* Moses of Korena, called the Grammarian, lived in the fifth century, 
and wrote the hiltorv of Armenia from ine origin ull the year 440, Several 
tranilations of this work have been made ; among others a Latin vertion by 
the Whiftons, publifhed ia London, (1 his is the favourite hiftorian of 
Mefirs. Cirbiedand Martin, and they endeavour to vindicate the authen- 
ticity of his fables.) Exizer, a Vartabied or agg of the filth century 5 
Lazarus BARPEZzI of the fame period s Dr. ‘Thomas ARZERUNI, 
Bithop Joun MamiGonran, and ABELKARIB, are authors of particular 
hiftories of their country in the fixth century. ANANIAS CHIRAGAZI, 
a celebrated aftronomer and biographer of the feventh century, has written 
memoirs of diltincuilhed Armenians, and diflerent works on the calendar, 
‘The hiftorical works of the Patriarch Jonw Catnoricos, called ¢ma/fdajfor 
or the philofopher; Mrsrop Enez, and Srerunn Asoxie, of the tenth 
century, are itill extant. The pathetic work of Anispaces LaspIvEer- 
pzi, of the eleventh century, and the frivolous ones of Marrugw Erez 
of KEdeffa, and Grecory Erez, of the twelfth, alfo remain. ‘The chro- 
nicler SamurLANezt andthe poet GLarzi NERESES, called the Grace- 
ful, have both left interefling works on the hitlory of their country tll 
the thirteenth century. GurraGos CanzaGiesi, VARTAN VAN A- 
GAN, the geographer, Unper, MabLakia AreGcua, and VANURAM, are 
all writers of the thirteenth century. Prince Ilayron, and Sempap, 
of the fourteenth; Tuomas Mezovave of the fifteenth; Onan- 
ARAKEL of the fixteenth, and Dr. ARAKkeEL and Eremra-CreLiesy of 
the feventeenth century, have alfo produced ufeful works on hitory and 
geography. ‘Tie latter has written the life of Alexander, the hiftory of 
the Ottomans in verfe and profe, an abridgment of the hiftory of Armenix, 
and different geographical treatifes on the Indias, Perfia, Armenia, and 
Natolia, His works are in the library of Metirs. Abro, Armenians at 
Smyrna, Micuagn Cramcrian, an Armenian friar of the Convent of 
Venice, has publifhed a hittory of his country trom its origin down to the 
prefent age, in 3 vols. 4to, printed at Venice in 1784. ‘This author's 
chief defiga was to make converts of bis countrymen to the church of 
Rome, in which he has been followed by the Marquis Joun de Servos, 
a native of Conftantinople, who has given an abridgment of the hifiory of 
Armenia in Italian, in 5 vols, Svo. His work is alfo defigned to make Ca- 
tholics of the Arménians, but it likewife contains fome interefting parti- 
culars of the geography, natural hiftory, and commerce of Armenia.” 


The above authors are all the Armenian hiftorians from Noah 
to the serio and yet we fhould in vain look for a Herodotus, 
Polybius, J AVY, O r Tacitus among them. Only a iew of them can 
claim the merit of writing fmooth fent tences, bat none of them 
afcéends, even in the partial eftimation of their advocates, to the 
true dignity of hiftorians. The princ “mt work of peculiar intereft 
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in the Armenian tongue, feems to be the tranflation of the Old 
and New Tefiament, made, according to the authors, by Mefrob, 
about the year 433, the former from the bet edition of the Vul- 

ate then to be found. and the latter from the beft Greek copies 
at Conftantinople. _ At this period the Armenian alphabet is faid 
to have had twenty-feven letters without one vowel. Mefrob in- 
vented feven vowels, and made the alphabet confift of thirty-fix 
letters, with which he performed the exifting tranflation, that has, 
we are told, reinained unaltered either in w ord or letter till the pre- 
fent day. 

Itis to be regretted that, in thefe polemical fragments of hiftory, 
theauthorsfhould have fo ftrong}y manifefted a difpofition to elevate 
the particular merits of Armenia fo far above their juit feale, as it 
has confiderably. diminifhed the credit and real value of the 
original faés which they have now or:may in future bring to 
lise Neverthelets, we apprehend all readers of hiftory will 
think their time not altogether loft in reading the prefent volume, 
which tends to elucidate fome hitherto imperfeétly known facts, 
and to place others in a new point of view, not difcreditable to 
the authenticity of the Hebrew books of the Old Teftament, nor to 
the veneral character of human nature. At the conclufion of 
this volume, the authors add a remark that fhould not pals un- 
noticed. After ftating that the laft Armenian king was of the 
French family of Lufignan, they obferve that the Armenian 
fpirit of commerce, and “their ability in that department in the 
aft ludies, ‘ are powerful motives for cultivating the acquaint- 
ance and eftablifhing a connection with the people of tlfit interefi- 
ing nation.” ‘The Object then of this work of our authors, taken 
in conjunction with the late projects of organizing the Jews, can- 
not be mifiakeu. To eftablifh {pies and money dealers as com- 
mercial agents throughout the world, is one of Buonaparte’s 
favourite projects ; fhould he fucceed, it will only be another proof 
of the turpitude of men aud the imbecility of governments, and 
not of the profound talents or fortune of the projector. 
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Du Fluide-Univerfel, de fon Adtwité et de [Utilité de fes Modifica- 
lions, Nc. 

On the Univerfal Fluid, its Aétivity, and the Utility of its Mo- 
difications by Animal Subjtances in the Treatment of Difeafes. 
Addrejjed to the Students who attend the Courfes of all the 
Branches of Phyfics. Pp. 235, 8vo. Paris, 1806. Imported 
by Deconchy. 4s 6d. 

ANOTIIER laboured attempt to revive the do@trine of animal 


magnetifn. The author avows himfelf indebted to Mefmer for 


all Lis leading principles, and exclaims againft the prejudices and 
prepofleflions 
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prepofleflions which rejected the’ important difcovery of his 
matter. The recent difcoveries in galvaniim and electricity, as 
might have been ex pected, have contributed to revive this feanda- 
Jous delufion. Jn 1S02 Buonapi ite offered a medal worth S000 
francs (125/) every year for the beft experiments i electricity 
and galvanifin ; and to the perfon who thould make fueh dif- 
coveries as Franklin and Volta, the fum of 60,000 frances (about 
25001). ‘Thefe rewards, although very confiderable in any country, 

have not been productive of the leatt advantage to fvience. 
Either Buonaparte found another ule for the money, or the Gal- 
vanic Society did not poffefs talents fufficient to make fuch ex- 
periments (we believe both cafes to be the truth), and this pom- 
yous decree in favour of the fciences has yet remained, and is 
likely to remaiu, a clead leiter, like the many thouland decrees of 
the famous Convention. ‘The vain hope of gaining one of thete in- 
tangible medals has fiimulated the anonymous author of this vo- 
lume to publifh his experiments on what he calls the univerfal 
fluid; and however ridiculous and abfurd it may be, we cannot 
fay that the writer manifefts a greater want of talents than the 
members of the Galvanic Society have done in their petite brochure 
of ninety orone hundred pages, the refult of feveral years refearches, 

in which not one original fact is to be found, and which confilis 
of facts and oblervations entirely trantlated from the difcoveries 

of Volta, Mr. Davy, and other Enelith and German philofophers ! 

We hall tranflate a few of the author's axioms or preliminary 
notions of what he is pleated to denominate the univerfad fluid, 


“© 1, One fluid penetrates the fubftances of the three kingdoms, the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral (fay Mefirs. Briflon, Goutflier, ‘and Marivetz). 
2. This fluid may be’ defignated under the name of the univerfal fluid. 
3. Every fubttance in the three kingdoms is organized to receive and 
modify it in the manner moft convenient to its lite and to its exiftence. 
4. One of the properties of this tluid is to communicate itfelf from one 
fubftance to another of the fame kingdom. 5. It alfo patles trom one 
fubftance to another of a different kingdom. 6. Animal fubftances mo- 
dify this fluid with more energy and advantage to the animal, than the 
vegetable and mineral fubiiances of the two other kingdoms. 7. The 
organs modify it in proportion to their tone and their elafticity. 8. Life, 
health, and the deftruGion of the animal, depend on the prefence, the 
energy, and the pfivation of this fluid. 9. When thefe two effential 
qualities, the tone and elaiticity, exift, the mechanifm of the organs 
attract and modity the fluid. 10. In this flate the animal enjoys health 
(the human animal is here underftood). 11. Health lofes its energy, 
and diféafe commences when an obftruCion in the vafcular fyftem con- 
{trains and pains the organs, whofe mechanifm then imperfectly attrad the 
fluid. 12. Difeafe takes place and pains are felt when the little Auid at- 
tracted is not fuflicient to remove the obf:uction. 13. In this ftate of 
the difeafe, an addition of the fluid communicated augments the powers 
of the organical mechanifin: the ftruggle of nature againit the difeafe is 
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eftablifhed with greater energy. 14. An animal fubftance wholefome and 
analogous communicates the fluid to an animal fubftance difeafed. 15. 
‘Phe nerves make a part of the inftruments of the mechantim of afpiration 
of this fluid. 16. They are ftimulated and irritated when the communica- 
tion of the fluid is made through mediums not analogous. 17. The 
mediums not analogous to the animal are the fubltances of the mineral 
kingdom, 18. The elecirical machine communicates the fluid through 
mediums not analogous. 19. It is the fame with the galvanic apparatus, 
23. ‘he material analogy between animal and animal exifis inde- 
pendent of all affinity and relation foreign to the matter and to the con- 
{titution of the organs. 24. Perfons, abfolutely ftrangers to each other, 





will feel, at firfi view, the exifténce of this analogy. 25. A motion of 


good-will and a fentiment of preference determine in favour of an in- 
hividual, 5 h | oH t} 414 

oivicua of whote mora que tlities we know nothing. 90. in the pianet- 
ary fyftem in which this globe that we inhabit vevélves, the fun is the 
mover au 4d regulator of the univerfal fluid. 27. The relervoir of this fluid 


rs the earth, 


The author continues his axioms ull the SOth number; but 
they contain only details of the known operations of the sledtiric 
th uid expre Hedin a dé ), somatic jargon, without either nove Ity ororigin- 
alily. Many of the above propo ons are very Conunon truiiins, 
others ave doubtful, and tome ¢ xtremely rifible, contidered as the 
enunciation of phyfieal phenomena. Of the fatter kind are the 
Q4th and Goth, which are not phyfical principles or depending 
on any find, but metaphyfieal ones, (as Layater has obferved long 
before this writer) the refult of the aflociation oi ideas, 

The application of the eleéiric and galvanic apparatus is next 
contidered by our author; and he gives an explanation of Me- 
mer’s maenetical troughs, which were to cure all difeafes. Som- 
nambulifm, however, 1s the favourite topic of this writer, and his 
experiments to animalixe this univerfal fluid. He eannot de- 
termine, indted, whether fomnambulifm was the difcovery of 
Mefiner or his pupils, but he treats tt as one of the moft import- 
ant inventions in the anna's of man, and contends that the doc- 
tors fhould be the adminitirators of the tranfmiffion of the untver- 
fal fluid by this means. It appears that his fyftem is fonrewhat 
fimilar to that practife d by the late De Mayneduc in this country, 
and that, to communicate this univerfal fluid, he has recourfe to 
grofsly indelicate manuduction. The following fentences are 


curious from fuch a protfeflor. 


‘The enemies of /umnambuli/m exclaim, that all thefe pretended won- 
det ‘rs are but impo ures, the Sport of delirious imaginations, the intrigues 
of filly mean women, the trouds of mntrigners. But they examine nothing. 
The partifans of the new dodiine preferve filence, and take the part of 
not provoking r injuries, which are not reafons, and of appealing to time, 
which in wearing out many things eftablithes others. 

** The practice, however, of this new fyftem, was condemned before the 


tribunal of decency and good manners. Although, in this refpect, there 
was 
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was no folemn judgment, yet modelty, awake to its rights, manifetted its 
repugnance, lew perfons atter this would expole themfelves to be con- 
fidered as abuling decorum, or to be actors in feenes where they were 
expoled to any danger. The repronch coataimed in this accu/ation ts not 
without foundation; but itis applicable to the fittings at the magnetic 
troughs (baquets). Women in crifes, ban doned to convullive fits, agitat- 
Ing and rolling themfelves on mattretles, did not prelent a very pure pic- 
ture of public decorum,” 


It is in vain the aut thor endeavours to defend this infamous im- 
pofture, which is only defigned to pamper and itimulate the she 
brutal appe tites. The dejutions of Parkinifin and other popula 
remedies for difeafes are innocent fo far as re lates to decorum at ad 
modeiiy ; the reve: te is the cale in the ule of this uni erfal fluid and 
fomnambulifin. The whoie, indeed, of the suthor’s experiments in 

caufing fleep and operating on bis fomnambult, have been per- 
forme d on fem ‘leltes, vulgar, filly women labouring under amenor- 
rhoea, when their general de bility was fuch as to make them both 
extremely fufceptible of the power of electricity, and ready to 
believe in the -eflicacy of any ridiculous manauvres which an 
artful man might propofe. 

It appears, ‘indeed, not only from the obfervations on this re- 
medy in the volume before us, but alfo by the French journ: sas 
that the doctors of Lyons (ithe Lampfacus of France), as well « 
thofe of Geneva, had made fome ex ‘periments on a etnumbulo 
in the courfe of 1806, and that they believed in its efficacy, whilft 
the medical protefiors of Paris treated it with a jut contempt. 
Still, however, it has a few votaries, although, according to our 
author, it is only ufeiul in cafes of obliruction, and even then the 
difficulties attending its adminifiration (the phyfician being oblig- 
ed to fit at his patie nt’s fide the greater part of the day) feem 
infuper: able. Other caufes, indeed, might be affigned for ‘the zeal 
of its partizans, but as they are only fit for the minds of French- 
men, it is proper they { hould remain there. 

Upon the whole, we do not apprehend that fomnambulifm, or 
the effects of the univerfal tluid, are likely to excite much atten- 
tion in this country, as the volume before us difplays the true 
{pirit of charlatanifin, by claiming belief without aligning eithes 
caufes, or means of producing, the effeéts here related. ‘The au- 
thor, indeed, has taken fuflicic nt care that none of his readers 
fhall be able to ufe this fuppofed remedy from the inftructions 
contained in this work. 
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and augmented by the New Difcoveries: to which are added 
an Indication of the Halits or Bearings (Gifmens) of every 


Species, and an abridged Defcription of the Collection of 


Minerals in the Mujeum of Natural Hiftory. By J. A. H. 
Lucas, Jun., Aflifiant Keeper of the Galleries of the Mufeum 
of Natural Hiftory. Part the Firft. Printed with the Appro- 
bation of the Administrative Aen of the a elegors at the 
Mufeum. Pp. 410, 8ve. Paris, 1806. linported by Deconchy. 
12s. : 


ONE of the greateft obftacles to the general reception of any 
fcientific fyfiem, is that of its being conveyed in many new and 
unufual terms. It is but a very finall number even of profeffed 
philofophers, that can deliberately fit down and commence the 
fiudy of any fcience, the principles of which are unfolded by words 
with which the mind cannot immediately affociate the correfpond- 
ing ideas, and which muft be learned in the fame manner as the 
grammar of a foreigu or dead language. It is to this caufe muft 
be principally afcribed the flow progrets of M. Haiiy’s fyftem of 
cryitallography, and his arrangement of the mineral {pecies, of 
which it forms the batis. ‘The fubject, it muft be confefled, is in 
itfelf naturally difficult and abfirufe ; and the prefent neglected 
fiate of mathematical knowledge contributed no little to. ren- 
der M. Haiiy’s geometry highly alarming to the modern foppery 
of fcience. Neverthelefs, the ‘numbers who have fubmitted to 
the labour of perfectly comprehending the author’s principles are 
far from being inconfiderable; and perliaps we may venture to 
add, that not one of thofe have reafon to complain of mifapply- 
ing their time, or to regret that they have not acquired more 
accurate phy fical knowledge than they otherwife could have at- 
tained. ‘This fact will doubtlefs tend to render it more perman- 
ent; and experience fhews us, as in the cafe of the fexual fyftem 
of Linnaus, that if a barbarous and uncouth language at firft re- 
tards the progrefs of a fyfiem, it ultimately contributes in a ftill 
higher degree to its permanency, and men adhere to it not fo much 
from a conviction of its fuperiority as from the actual familiarity 
of its language and the difficulty of fuperfeding it by a more cor- 
rect and philofophical arrangement and nomenclature. The num- 
ber of vain and abturd fyfiems which have Jately appeared in 
France has alfo fubjected the prefent to a temporary fufpicion 
and contempt, as if of a fimilar dhatetles: 

The work of M. Haiiy, however, bas another obftacle to en- 
counter, that of the rival fyftefh of Werner. The latter, it muft 
be confeffed, is a formidable antagonift ; not from its great depth 
of {cientific refearch, for to this it does not pretend, but from its 
greater facility of acquifition, from its vulgar nomenclature, and, 
above all, from its being peculiarly adapted to fafhionable philo- 


fophers who may thence become eafily acquainted with the ap- 
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pellations of a few ftones, with names which fuperficial minds 
may think conftitute a knowledge of fciense, but which, in fact, 
often convey no determinate ideas, and when they do, they mif- 
reprefent even the external characters of the objeés defiguated. 
As an inftance of the latter circumftance, we might mention the 
fulphat of ftrontian, which Mr. Werner has thought proper to de- 
nominate celefiine, i. ce. {ky-blue, although, even according to his 
own defcription, but very few varieties of it poffets this colour, 
and by far the greater part is either a bright or a yellowith white, 
and not blue, as its name imports. This, however, is but one of 
the numerous infiances that might be given of the abfolutely falte 
ideas inculcated by the Wernerian nomenclature founded on ex- 
ternal charaélers ; and on which a iyfiem has been erected not only 
of mineralogy, but alfo of geology, which, like moft other abfurd or 
unfounded ivfiems, can boafi of its numerous and enthufiattic 
followers, efpecially among thofe fuperficial amateurs of the »a- 
tural fciences who have no previous knowledge of chemittry. 
The Wernerians, indeed, openly avow their ignorance and their 
contempt of all cheinical {cience, and build their puerile fyftem en- 
tirely on the external appearances of the fubfiances under con- 
fideration, although it were jufit as wife for a phyfician to exult 
in his total ignorance of the ufateria medica, or a furgeon of ana- 
tomy, as a mineralogitt of chemical analyfis. 
But, leaving the fyitem of Werner, and the abortive attempt 

_ made by a northern profeffor to familiarife it to Englifh mineralo- 
gifts, we willingly turn to the prefent work, which was certainly 
very much wi anted, as well in France as in other countries, to dif 
feminate in a more portable form the general principles and 
method propofed by M. Haity. This firti part of M. Lucas’s 
work confifts of an abridged expofition of Haity’s treatife ; a view 
of the phyfical, geometrical, and chemical chara¢ters employed to 
difcover mineral fubftances; the names of the principles compof- 
ing miucrals, and the diftribution of the latter into clafles, orders, 
genera, and {pecies. Thefe are followed by an indication of the 
characters proper to each fpecies, and a nomenclature of the ya- 
rieties of forms, whether determinable, indeterminable, or imita- 
tive, which the fame fpecies is capable of offering. 


“ All this firft part,” fays M. Lucas, “ is faithfully extra&ted from the 
Teeatife on Mineralogy by M. Haiiy, of which it prefents a fuccin® 
analyfis, and forms what I call a fyftematic view of the mincral fpecies 
(Tableau Méthodique des E/peces Minerales). In an appendix, under the 
title of Additions and Corrections, | have united all the knowledge acquired 
and obfervations made by the proteflor (Hatiy) and other mincralogifts, 
fince the firft publication of the original work to the prefent day. Thefe 
additions are followed by a view cf the cryftalline forms of mineral fub- 
fiances, and a defcription of the order in which the minerals are arranged 


in the galleries of the Mufeum of Natural Hittory. The fecond part is 
to 





f 
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to be particularly devoted to the, general hiftory of the minevrai 
fpecies, anda defeription.ot the mott remarkable fpecimens in. the collec- 
tion of the Mufeum. — It will allo prefeat the fyaonyma of the old French 
and German names under which the fame mineral fubliances have been 
known. What I bave particularly aimed at, is to give precife informa- 
tion on the fituation or manner of exiltente of, minerals in the bofom of 
the earth, and to notice the matter which accompanies them, or ferves to 
fupport them.” 


As M. Hatiy’s method is ftill very imperfeGily known in this 
country, we fhall prefent our readers with the ‘prefent brief ex- 
potition of it. The author being a pupil of M. Hatiy, who has 
alfo reviled this volume, we may couciude that this view is correc 
and agreeable to the original defigns of the proteffor. - 


Tlie dire& obje& of the work of M. Haiiy on eryftallography is to 
unite together, in the refults of a mathematical theory, whofe data are 
founded on obfervation, the varieties of régular forms which’ be Tong toe ach 
miheral fpecies, To this end the author determines, from the refult of 
mechanical ‘divifion, the primitive form or nucleus Of minerals; and in 
fubmitting to calculation the laws, according to which the lamina applied 
to the nucleus decreafe, by the fubtraction of one or more ranges of 
molecnies, he obtains all the tecondary forms which belong to any 
mineral under confideration. 

‘* "Phis theory, at the fame time that it ferves to explain the variation 
of forms of which the fame fabftance is fufceptible, furnifhes the mott.ad- 
vantageous means of methodically defcribing thefe forms, from their rela 
tion to one another and to the primitive form, and of characterizing them 
by the valne of their angles, without which their defcription is necefarily 
vague and mfuflicient. But it is not confined to oflering the beft defcrips 
tive method, relative to the moft important branch of mingyalogy ; it 
extends its influence to the whole fcience in giving a folid bafis to the 
claiiification of the mineral fpecies. MM. Maiiy defines the word fpecies, in 
mineralogy, ‘to fignify ‘a colleétion of bodies whofe integral molecules are 
finilar, and‘of the fame compofition.” According to his ideas, minerals 
lmve at'once aveometrica!l and a chemical limit or ¢erminus: the one con- 
fifts in the ‘invariable form of the integral molecule, and the éther in the 
compotition of the fame molecule. M. Haiiy prefers employing the fix ft 
of thefe limits for the determination of the fpecies, as minerals in general 
being more or lefs mixed with heterogeneous matter, it often happens that 
the refults of an analyfis reprefent but imperfeétly: the chemical limit or 
terminus, whilt the mechanical divifion gives conftantly the fame form of 
molecule, without-the leafi variation, But, a fill dronger reafon mn favour ot 
the preference given to the geometrical termunys, is that the mineralogift 9s 
af obferver of nature, ‘and that, in the order of the means which he employs. 
to'attain his object, the firft rank ought to be given. to. thofe which are the 
nfoft acceflible, the mott palpable, and the moft immediate. It is theretoxe. 
eaty to conceive how much chemifiry . in this reSped giglds to goomelly, 
whieh confines itfelf fo the @ivifion of a cry fal, to determine the, tox, obas 
molecule which, indeed, efcapes tae” eyes by its. fngllnels, bi eecatinda 
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be defigned, imitated in wood, or otherwife reprefented even in the frag- 
ments taken from a cryttal, by the aid of an operation purely mechanical, 
In fupport of this method, it is obferved that the fpecitic characters in 
zoology are taken from the mechanifm of the animal economy, and the 
facts which refult from comparative anatomy. 

** When the integral molecule belongs exclufively to a determined com- 
bination of the compofing principles, it is fufficient alone to diftinguith, 
without any equivocation, the relative fpecies of this combination. But 
there exift forms of molecules which are common to feveral different {pe- 
cies, and until the prefent period thefe forms were among thofe which have 
a particular character of fymmetry and regularity, and which were like 
models with refpect to other forms. In this cafe, it is only necetfary to 
affociate another character to that which is taken from the ftru€ture, in 
order tu determine the fpecies under confideration. ‘Thus, the property 
of diffolving in water, added to the cubical form, determines the muriat 
of foda; join to the fame form the property of becoming electric by heat, 
and you fhall have a borat of magnelia. The type of the fpecies once 
determined, it is eafy to mark the conne@ion of the varieties of cryftalli- 
sation.which belong to the fame fubftance, in affuring ones felf, by means 
of the theory of decrements, that all their forms, even thofe which do not 
retain any trace of the primitive form, are clofely allied with it*. With 
refpect to varieties in fibrous, granulated or compact mailes, in which the 
type ftill exifts, indeed, but without being recognizable, their determina- 
tion depends on the phyfical or chemical properties of the bodies, fuch as 
the hardnefs eftimated from certain terms of comparifon, the fpecilic 
gravity afcertained by means of an inftrument which gives it with fufh- 
cient precifion, the electricity, action of the acids, of fire, &c. &c. Thee 
qualities which, in cryftals whofe fubftance is commonly more homogene- 
ous, rife, as it were, to their true ftation, and continue to exifteven when 
the imprint of the molecule is effaced; and as the alterations which they 
experience are fufficiently flight, they may ftill ferve to chara¢terize the 
bodies poffeffing them. As to the genera and fuperior divifions, M. Haty 
has eftablithed them on the conftituent principles or chemical properties 
common to all the fubftances comprehended in the fame divifion, 

** This method differs from others, in eflablifhing nothing arbitrarily, and 
it is originally founded on the refult of laws to which the moft perfeét 
minerals are fubjected in their formation. It has the chara¢ter of a true 
fyftem, which ought to be fuch that all thofe who will apply its principles 
may attain the fame refults, and agree with each other on the number and 
diftin€tion of the fpecies. If it undergoes modifications, they mutt arife 


either from difcoveries which will enrich the fcience with new fpecies, or, 


from a more exact application of its principles than the fubjects in the 
hands of the author permitted him to make.” 





* M. Lucas obferves in a note, that the ftudy which confilts in the 
application of geometry concerns only the author of the fyfiem, but that 
ethers may verify, by means of the gonyometre, the angles which have 
been determined by calculation. This remark obviates an objection to 
this method founded on the neceflity of being an expert geometrician, 
and leaves it open to the commonefi capacity. 
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The above particulars convey a comprehenfive view of the funda- 
mental principles of this fyftem, which in what relates to cryitallo- 
graphy is unqueftionably founded on a truly fcientific and perma- 
nent bafis. To the mineralogical claflification we regret that we can- 
not he attribute an equal degree of merit. Macy ferious objections 


might be urged againft it, and among others that of having fo 
many appendixes, and of not including neither primary nor fecond- 
ary rocks, and numerous common minerals. That it is fufceptible 
of confiderable improvements, however, the additions and cor- 
rections here communicated under the in{pection of the author, 
fufficiently prove. We fhall notice the more important alterations 
in the sales of the claflification. 

The firft clafs has experienced a new divifion and definition. 
It originally confilted of © acidifiable fubftances compofed of an 
acid united to an earth or an alkali, and fometimes to both.” The 
new definition is “ acidifiable fubftances compofed of an acid, 
whether free or united to one or more earths, or to an alkali, and 
fometimes to the one and the other.” “ This clafs,” fays M. 
Lucas, “ is now divided into four orders; the firft, being newly 
eftablifhed, comprehends the free acidifiable fubftances; the 
fecond, the earthy acidifiable fubjtances; the third, the alkaline 
acidifiable fubjiances; and the fourth, alkalino-terreous acidifi- 
able fubjtances.” The firft order confifts of two fpecies, the ful- 
phuric and boracic acids. Of all the acids, no more than thefe 
two are found pure or detached in a ftate of nature, of courfe they 
are the only ones which can properly belong to mineralogy. 
The fecond order is alfo formed into two divifions ; “ acidifiable 
fubftances of a fimple bafe ; and acidifiable fubftances of a double 
bafe.” The former of thefe divifions embraces carbonat of lime, 
of which M. Haiiy, fince the publication of his treatife, has “ de- 
termined, defcribed and deligned thirteen varieties of new forms 
in this fpecies.” This number added to fixty formerly defcribed 
makes the number of the varieties of carbonat of lime amount to 
feventy-three with thirty-two fub-varieties, befides fix fub-{pecies 
(one of which, aluminous carbonat, has been fuppreffed, and pearly 
carbonat added), containing eighteen varieties and fub-varieties. 
Of this {pecies and its fub-fpecics there are now one hundred and 
twenty-three diftin& {pecimens defcribed by M. Haiiy. If to 
thefe we add the phofphats, fluats, fulphats, nitrats and arfeniats 
of lime, we fhall then be acquainted with the mineralogical cha- 
raters of one hundred and feventy-five different combinations of 
lime, all of which, with the exception of two varieties, the pri- 
mitive and amorphous magnefian carbonats, are more or lefs ad- 
yantageous to vegetation, and ufeful as manures. Mr. Jamefon 
in his German-Englith fyfiem of mineralogy has only defcribed 
thirty-eight fpecies of lime. 

It appears from M. Haiiy’s difcoveries that Werner's me rt 
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(the phofpholite of Kirwan) and bis fpargelfcin (afparagus ftone) 
are only two names for the fame fubftance, the unibinary phof- 
phat of lime of the cryftallographer. This is another proof of 
the errors and confufion that muft ever attend a fyftem which 
gives names and diflinétions to mineral fubftances without pre- 
vioufly fubmitting them to chemical analyfis or fome other pro- 
cels, fuch as the admeafurement of their cryftals, to afcertain 
their inherent qualities. M. Haiiy has alfo arranged in his fyf- 
tem two fubftances which under the German names of {chaumerde 
(foaming earth), the filvery chalk of Kirwan, and fchiefer {path 
(flate fpar), the Argentine of Kirwan, he had placed in his firft 
appendix. Thefe two fubftances now form a fub-fpecies which the 
author denominates pearly carbonate of lime. Vauquelin analyfed 
the former of thefe minerals, and found it to confift almoft en- 
tirely of carbonat of lime united to a {mall portion of a matter, 
which he called ¢alcky (or refembling talc), that gave it a foliated 
texture and pearly afpeét. The fubftance which Brochaut and 
other Wernerians lias denominated native magnefia, and “ which,” 
fays M. Lucas, “ according to the analyfis of Dr. Mitchel, a learned 
Englith mineralogift, to whom we are indebted for its difcovery, 
contains only magnefia and carbonie acid in nearly equal por- 
tions, is for M. Haiiy a pure carbonat of magnefia. When he 
fhall have determined its characters according to his method, the 
filiceous carbonat of magnefia, a mineral fubitance found at 
Caftella-Monte in Piedmont, and analyfed by Guyton, who makes 
it confift of magnefia 26.3, carbonic acid 46, filex 14.2, water 12, 
iron and lofs 1.5, that now reprefents a {pecies, will then be only a 
fub-{pecies of the carbonat of magvefia.” 

The author has here colleéted a confiderable mafs of interefting 
information in thefe additions and correétions to M. Haiiy’s original 
treatife, which does credit both to his indufiry and his talents, 
The topaz, which has hitherto been confidered as containing 
only earthy matter, and when formerly analyzed by Vauquelin 
yielded but $1 filex and 68 alumin, is now announced by M, 
Klaproth to M. Haiiy as a faline fubftance, which the latter has 
denominated aluminous fluat of filex. Vauquelin, in a recent 
analyfis, found the topaz of Saxony to contain 30 filex, 50 alamin, 
and from 18 to 20 fluoric acid. “ We fhall! therefore be forced in 
future,” obferves this chemift, “to confider the topazes as faline fub- 
ftances ; and we will not unqueftionably regard, without fome 
degree of furprize, a combination, in which fo much fluoric acid 
enters, that prefeuts fuch a great hardnefsand infufibitity, efpectally 
when we refle& that all the other known combinations of flaoric 
acid are fo tender and fufible.” It is indeed extremely probable 
that the fluoric acid performs a much more important part than 
chemifts or mineralogifts have yet fufpected, and ‘that it forms @ 


eonftituent of almoft all the précious fiunes in greater or lefs pro- 
Hhe portions. 
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portions. The pycnite contains 5.8 of fluoric acid, and the hy- 
drargillite, analyzed laft year by Mr. Davy, doubtlefs owes its 
derability to a fmall portion of this acid, which the experiment- 
alift could not diftinétly recognize. 
M. Haiiy has defcribed and determined the cryflallization of 
two varieties of this unique fpecies, the odtoferdecimal, and the 
eriociahedre with a fexdecimal fummit, of the aluminous fluat of 
filex. ‘The examination of thele cryttals of topaz has tended to 
confirm the following obfervation, “ that in the minerals fufceptible 
of becoming ele¢tric by heat, the fecondary forms always deviate 
from the an of fymmetry, at the fame time that the two ‘fum- 
mits each acquire a contrary electricity. The fecond variety pre- 
fented a new electrical phenomenon, which has confiderable 
affinity with that which the magnets prefent that have coefequent 
oints. This is another trait of refemblance, fays the author, 
Cieaden the phenomena produced by magnetifm and thofe which 
the bodies that become electric by heat particularly evince, and in 
which the law of electrical denfities has fo perfect an analogy with 
that which the magnetic denfities follow in a magnetical bar.” 
Eleétricity being a favourite ftudy with the author, he has 
made more experiments on minerals in this way than perhaps any 
other mineralogift. The following fiatement will fhew that the 
metals not ma acquire different modifications of ele¢tricity, but 
alfo acquire it in different degrees, 


“* Metals which acquire the vitreous electricity. Silver native or catt, 
lead do. copper do. oligifte iron, caft zinc (ftrongly), and bifmuth native 
or caft. Metals which acquire the refinous electricity. Native or caft 
platina, native or catt gold, antimouial filver, fulphuret of filver (ftrongly), 
fulphuret of lead, caft nickel, pyritous copper (ftrongly), gray copper. 
(ftrongly), fulphuret of copper (ttrongly), oxydule of iron, fulphuret of 
iron, caft tin, arfenical cobalt, grey cobalt, native or fufed antimony, 
fulphuret of antimony, and native tellurium,” 





The important alterations and additions, which, from the. pre- 
fent volume, it appears that M. Haiiy has made fince the pub- 
lication of his treatife, induce us to wifh that he may foon favour 
the world with a fecond edition. This is the more to be defired, 


as he is now, although active and vigorous from a temperate and, 


virtuous life, in his 74th year ; and, fince the death of Lalande, is al- 
moft the only furviving philofopher of a better age in France. 
His fuccefsful labours in educating the blind have thed a luftre on 
his ufeful life, as well as his interefting refearches in the phyfical 
fviences. ‘To the latter, indeed, he is daily contributing ; and 
he is now about changing the expretlion of the {pecific characters 
in the fecond clafs of minerals, the fecond order of which will be 
divided into two fections, the one comprehending “ earthy fab- 


tances which include potafh,” the other “ earthy fubftances — 
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to foda.” The new definition of the firft appendix* alfo infpires 
a hope that, with the progre(s of knowledge, M. Haiiy’s arrange- 
ment will become more fimple and more general, fo as e ventually to 
embrace every fubfiance in the mineral kingdom. This appendix 
now contains only twenty-feven or rather twenty-five diftinet 
minerals; which are defined, “ fubftances on the greater part 
of which obfervations are fiill to be made betore afligning them 
places in the fyftem.” 
» Notwithfianding the general fuperiority of this fyftem to that 

of, Werer, it is mach to be withed, for the intereft of {cience, 
that the method of defcribing the external characters and general: 
habits of minerals propofed by the latter fhould alfo be adopted, 
as it is neceffary that the mineralogical traveller fhould be in 
pofleflion of fome general obfervations that might fuperfede the 
necellity of carrying either the chemift’s blow-pipe or the cryftal- 
bn igade's gonyonectre. [t is the part of wifdom and found phi- 
lofophy to appropriate the good and reject the worthlefs. He 
who is influenced only by truly fcientific principles wiil neither 
be the fanatical devotee of Werner, nor the geometrical mechanic 
of Hauy. The fyftem of Werner, fupported by traditional pre- 
judices, is fuperfivial, delufive, and in the highelt degree calculat- 
ed to fiatter weak or uninformed minds with the v vanity of {cience, 
which they do not poffefs, to arreft the always flow progrefs of pro- 
found knowledge and true philofophy, and to difleminate a {pirit 
of fciolifin difgraceful to this or any other age. The method of 
Haiy, on the other hand, is admirably adapted to the ufe of 
chemifts and other philofophers, but it is too abftraét and too dif- 
ficult ever to become a familiar guide to the {cience of mineralogy. 
The volume before us, indeed,‘ had the editor always fuppofed his 
readers unacquainted with the treatife of his matier, might have 
ferved as an introduction to the parent work. As a fpecimen of 
M. Lucas’s Tableau, we fhall tranflate his defcription of a {pecies 
not known to M. Haiy when he publifhed his treatife. 


‘* PHOSpHAT OF MANGANESE. “ VARIETIES. 
CHARACTERS. FORMS. 
Effential character. 1.—Laminar 
Reddith; foluble in nitric acid, 2.—Amorphous 
Phyfical cheratter. Colours, 


Spec. grav. 3.8979; that of the | 1.—Reddifh brown 

blackifh variety is 3.4309— 2.—Blackifh brown 

3.655, according to Vauquelin, Tran/parency. 
—Tranflucid. 

“© Hardnefs. Slightly fcratching glafs; brittle under the hammer, and 
eafily ground. 


jen 








_ 





* ‘The editor.of this volume miroduces « filth appeudia, ia which tue 
atmoipherical ‘ftones are placed under the head of Bolides. It cannot, 
indeed, be expected that the nature of thefe ftones thould yet be fufficient- 


ly. known to admit of their claffification. 
Hh 3 ** Colour, 
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** Colour. Reddith or blackifh brown, 

* Duft. Yellowith grey or greyith, 

* AfpeR of the furface. Shining. 

 Imprejjion on the feeling. Soft to the touch. 

“ Electricity. Relinous by friction, being infulated. 

** GEOMETRICAL CHARACTER. 

 Prefumed primitive form. A reCangle paralielopiped, and perhaps a 
cube according to M. Haiiy. 

Structure. Laminous, brilliant. 

“ CHoeMIcaAL CHARACTER, 

 Eafily fufible in black enamel, by the fire of the blow-pipe; wholly 
foluble and without etlervefcence in the nitric acid, in a time more or lefs 
between twenty-tour and thirty-fix hours, It fpeedily diflolves with 
heat in muriatic acid, 

* Analyfis by Vauquelin, Oxyde of maganefe 42, oxyde of iron 31, 
phofphoric acid 27 = 100. 

** We owe the difcovery of this mineral fubftance to Citizen Alluau, direCtor 
of the porcelain man ufactory at Limoges,and to V auquelin the determination 
of its fpe cies. ‘}he latter chemift, in concluding a memoir of bis experiments, . 
dec!ared that § this mineral Mould henceforth form a diftina {peCies In the 
mineralogical fy fiem, either in the iron genus or the manganefe genus.’ 
The refult of his analy fis, prefenting manganefe as the moft abundant prine 
ciple, wes fufficient to afign ita pl: ice in this genus. But now, that an 
analy fis nade of fpecimens coming from the fame place, by Citizen Darcet 
(fon of the celebrated chemitt of ‘that name, who purfues ‘with honour the 
fame courfe which his father adorned), has thewn us that they are almof 
entitely compofed of oxyde of manganefe and phofphoric acid; and that, 
befides their particular properties, they have the greateft analogy with thofe 
which Vauquelin noticed in the mixture of phofpbat of iron and phof- 
» phat of manganefe. It thould therefore no longer remain doubtful, and 
mineralogy enjoys the acquifition of a new fpecies in the genus of man- 
ganele.” 


In this firft part of M. Lucas’s “ Table of the mineral fpecies” 
he has added twenty-five new fpecies, the integral molecule of 
which has been determined by M. Hay fince the public ation of his 
treatife ; and the whole volume contains the miner alogical, che- 
mical and geometrical defeription of four hundred and fixty-two 
different fpecies, which are fuflicient to recommend it to the atten- 
tion of naravaliGe. and efpecially to thofe who have not refolution 
or time to ftudy the original work, or to enter into mathematical 

calculations. 





SS 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
a 
A NEW EDITION of the UTI POSSIDETIS and STATUS QUO, 
WITH NOTES IN PLAIN ENGLISH, 
Critical, Pobktical, Satirical, Explanatary, end Illufratcoe, 
BY THE EDITOR. 


YE Mfnifters of Britatn’s State 
Form’d of all talent, good and great, 





Like 
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Like Grotius vers'd in treaties, 
What though abroad ye marr’d the fcene, 
Tell us what ‘tis at home you mean 

By th’ Uti poflidetis. 

I< it that you poflefs the ftore 
Ot merit that you had before 

You took the public duty? 

If that be all the praife you want, 
The Oppofition Bench will grant 

Your poflidetis uti. 

But if we judge by what is paft, 
Say how your merit’s to be clafs’d, 

Where worth’s, where wifdom’s feat is 
Made up of ttrange difcordant parts : 
None, ** but the Searcher of all hearts,” 

Can tell quid poffidetis. 

Was patriot Virtue erft your guide, 
Or did ye lift on Fa¢tion’s fide, 

And plead her caufe ?—filetis ! 
Maidftone’s and Newgate’s rolls have nam’d 
The patriot Whigs for whom ye claim’d 

The uti poffidetis, 


United now in Friendfhip’s bands, 
What Principle connects your hands ? 





“© What though abroad,” §c.} Surely the talent of negociation was never 
more fully exemplified, than on the memorable occafion here alluded to; 
whether we refer to the origi, mark the progres, or trace the refult, of the 
experiment. The whole, indeed, was a coup de matire, the inventor and 
managers of which merited a coup de grace. 

** Bade up of ftrange difcordant parts.”] The Bard is wrong to make this 
difcordancy, difcrepetancy, incongruity, call it what he will, a fubjeét for 
cenfure or complaint, Nothing is more eafy than to prove that a Miniltry 
fo compofed was more likely to eftablifh and to promote ¢ruth than any 
other body of political men, the two Houfes of Parliament, of courje, being 
excepted, with all due reverence; for is it not an acknowledged fact, that 
from the collifion of oppotite fentiments the {parks of truth will elicit? And 
furely nothing could be more oppofite than the flint of GrenviLLeE and 
the fone of Grey, from the collifiun of which elicited thofe (parks, which 
difplayed them both in their (rue colours, and flafhed conviction on the 
eyes of their infulted Sovereign, and of an indignant people. 


“ Maidjtone’s and Newgate’s Rolls have nam’d.”| _\t has been often ob- . 


ferved that a certain defcription of dealers in fiction, vulyarly denominated 
Lyars, ought to have good memories; now, as ** the foul of puetry is fic- 
tion,” the fame qui alification is, of courfe, neceflarv tor Poets. And, furely, 
never did any Bard poffeis it in a greater degree, than the Bard whofe bril- 
liant effufions now call for the exercife of our annotatory talents. Whata 
vile retentive memory, and what an inveterate dilpolition, too, mi ult he 
have, thus to revive the records of the Old Bailey, and to re-animate, as it 
were, the political afhes ef thofe Patriot Whigs, Hardy, om O'Coigley, 
O'Connor, and Co,! Your 


—_ 
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*’.. Your Union’s bafis thow: 

Is it the Treafury’s Rofy Bed ? 
Or is it—that ye view with dread 
Your wretched Status quo? 


Tfon Finance you build your fame, 

To Pitt’s account transfer your claim, 
To him—its ftate debetis : 

Laft year, a woeful tale ye feign’d 

Ot ** Wafted funds, refources drain’d, 
A’bankrupt poffidetis.” 


Courted by Fox in language fweet, 
Could Benevent refule to treat? 
Politenefs would compel him: 
’Tis {trange that Peace fhould look fo queerly 
On men who fraterniz’d fo dearly 
At Paris ante Beilum,. 


Though 





** Your wretched fiatus quo.”) If there be any one fpecies of malevo- 
Jence more reprebentible than another, it is that which recalls to a man’s 
recollection his priftine fituation; for inftance, to remind a Right Honour- 
able of the dexterity with which he uncorked the bottles at the fide-board 
of his matter; a Colonel, of the grace which he difplayed in the removal of 
his mifirefs’s dirty plate; to remind Sir'Matthew of the tavern-bell; Sir 
John of his fith-ftall; or my Lady of her wath-tub; is the acme of poet- 
ical fpite, and ought not to be endured in a Chriftian land. To recall to 
the recollection of Grey, Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, and their hungry followers, 
the barren wilds’ of oppolition, when they were fattening on the rich 
paftures of power, was an a¢t of cruelty, more worthy a dull profer than 
a lively poet. But it was all “ proud fpite and burning envy;” and we 
hope, fitice the tables are turned, and thofe fatc/men now pofiefs more wit 
than money; ‘that they will retort upon the poet. 

** Wayled funds, refources drain'd.”] We recolle&, fome years ago, 2 
pantomime which appeared on the theatre of Mr. Sheridan, who was not 
then too proud, foit dit en paflant, “ gaudere fui plaulifque theatri,” in 
which Harlequin poffeffed a magic fword, which had the power, on being 
tobched, te make all perfons prefent fpeak the truth. Now, \we fufpect 
tifwt Lord Heny Perry was the political Harlequin (and no Harlequin, 
fince’ the days of Rich, ever danced better) who enjoyed the power of make. 
ing the late Cabinet fpeak truth. For, when they firft came into place, 
nothing but bankruptcy ftared them in the face ; all was ruimand defola- 
tian aronnd us; but his little Lordthip had not been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer many months, before, prefto! the whole fcene was changed ; 
—ineatures inexhauttible, plenty, and profperity, beamed im -eyery eye,” 
aid flowed from every tongue. Thiftles were converted into rofes, For 
flept, Sheridan paid, Lawrence frifked, and Fitzpatrick moralized. 

** it Paris ante Beilum.”| ‘The Prince of Benevento, alias the apo- 
fiate ‘Talleyrand, deformed iw body, but ftill more detormed in mind, en- 
joved the fweet language of his guardian friend; to whem he. gave the fra- 
ternal hug om his lait vifit to Paris, whither he repaired to pay his adora- 

en tion 
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Though favour’d Yarmouth might be coax'd, 
Fox was too cunning to be hoax’d; 
Maitland a Scot difcreet is: 
From fuch Negociators fay 
How could your Batis flip away, 
Your uti potlidetis ? 
When Pirr’s good genius blefs’d the land, 
No fond regard tor ‘lalleyrand 
Mix’d with his country’s duty : 
He—for his Sovereign and the Nation 
Relerv'd his high confideration, 
Nor would have left—o Implication 
Our poflidetis uti. 
Allied to Pitt in early day, 
Grenville! the People mark’d your way, 
And deem'd you~-his Achates ; 
With him your patriot ardour fled, 
But lett one Maxim 10 its flead, 


The ut pofideatis. 
To 





tion at the fhrine of Napoleone. But the invention of Fox in deviling the 
nieans of opening a negociation entitles him to a high rank in the lift of di- 
plomatic fages. The pretty ftory, of an aflaflin repairing to the friend of 
the object whom he intended to murder ; the poetical epiltle to Talleyrand, 
in which the horrors of aflaflination are finely pourtrayed ; the billing and 
cooing of the political doves; all was fo tranfeendently exquifite, as to 
excite the enthufiaftic admiration of the revolutionary cogno/centi, and to 


exhibit a moft delightful contraft to the forbidding manners and furly lan . 


guage of a GRENVILLE, in formerly refifting the approaches which his. 


new colleague was fo folicitous to make, But to put a few ferious quef- 
tions :—Who Was the aflaflin? Whence came he? Whither was he fent? 
Had he an alien’s pafiport? Was he known at the Alien Office? Was 
he treated as the daw directs? Did any one fee himexcept Mr. Fox ?— 
When thefe queftions are anfwered, fome others, equally important, will 
remain to be put. 

“ The ut pofideatis.”] This feems, indeed, to be THE one maxim with 
the Grenvilles:—The luft of ambition, for the poflefion of power; and the 
poffeffion of power, for the pleafure of profit. Does the proud fpirit of 
this Jofty Peer, burfting with felf-importance, affect to defpife the 
marked indignation of an injured people? Does he prefume to imagine 


that his political bafene{s will efcape the lath of public cenfure? No: the ; 
higher he once flood, when moving in the train of that protector to whom | 


he:was indebted tor his rank and power, and whom he forfook in the hour 


of: trial, upon a cold arithmetical calculation of the probable duration of , 


different lives; the lower will he now fink, when, abandoning his tormer 
principles and affociates, and adopting novel fyftems and new colleagues, 


he begins his fecond career at once by an inftance of unparalleled felfiths: 
nefs, and by a grofs violation of a conftitutional principle. He’ has the, 


effrontery to propofe a law for enabling him to hold two ftuations which 
| . the 





~- 





, 
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To you (their Treafury Baal) now 
Whigs neutraliz’d with Tories bow, 





the conftitution has declared to be incompatible with each other, the one 
fituation being a check upon the other; and, at the fame time, avows him- 
feit (though not with pertect accuracy of fad, for the chief’ credit was due 
to another) to have been the advifer of a meafure by which a Cabinet Mi- 
nifter was appointed without refponfibility, and a Judge converted into a 
politictan!!! It well becomes his Lordthip, indeed, and his political 
friends, to cenfure Mr. Perceval for accepting two fituations, which are, 
im point of emolument, very inadequate to the Jofs which that gentle- 
man has fuftained by the abandonment of his profeilion, when his Lord- 
fhip, wallowing in wealth, can thus confent to a facrifice of principle from 
the mere lufiiof gain! But, in the gloomy folitude of Dropmore, like a 
fiern fultan in his divan, he ifflues his mandates with the air of a defpot, 
and expects impticit obedience to his nod. When in power before, it mult 
not be forgotten, he pleaded the preijure of bis official bulinels, as Secre- 
tary of State, as an excufe for the non performance of his duty as Auditor 
of the Exchequer. An act was then pafied to enable him to perform the 
Jaborious tafk of figning his name, by deputy. But even the appointment 
of a deputy was teo laborious an effort for his Lordthip’s mind: the confe- 
quence was, that the national fecuritues which iflue from the Exchequer 
were invalid; a general alarm was {fpread among the holders of them ; and 
this fcandalous neglect, this culpable omiffion, of a man who was receive 
ing thoufands per annum of the public money, for that very fervice, it 
became neceflary to repair, by another act of Parliament!!! Thus has 
Lord GRENVILLE, twice, lince his acceflion to political power, found his 
lucrative poft of Auditor of the Exchequer incompatible with bis fituation 
as Minilter; and twice has his Lordfthip had recourfe to expedients tor re- 
taining his po? without religning his fitwation; fo difplaying bis love of 
power, as fublervient only to his thirft for gold. if he were poor, if he 
bad not the neceflary means for the fupport of his rank, this auri facra 
fames might be exculable, or, at leafi, might be overlooked. But when 
his fortune is known to be great, when it has recently been doubled by the 
death of a relative, when his revenue largely exceeds his expenditure ; 
it is impofible to view this ut pofideatis furor without difguft. 

Since his Lordfhip’s ambitious hopes have been defeated, he has entire- 
ly loft what little patience he poflefled: the irritability of bis conftitution 
as wonderfully increafed ; and he even rivals his friend Howick in petu- 
lance and fpleen. Ina recent debate he has been reprefented, by the pa- 
pers, to have aflerted, that thofe who have aflirmed the eftablifthed religion 
af the realm to be in danger, trom the mifchievous plans of himfelf and his 
colleagues, do not believe their own afiertions. Does he judge of others 
hy himfelf? At all events, he is cautioned not to let fuch fplenetic effufions 
of mortified pride and difappointed ambition efcape him elfewhere, lett he 
Qhould incur the unpleafant retort ef two uncourteons monofyllables, — 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND GUINEAS have been offered for three Jeats In @ 
certain aflembly not yet in exiftence—Ye Tellers, “ Tell it not in Gath ;” 
—-ye Auditors, let it not ftand to be audited, by the recording angel, on 
the gay of general account! | i, 

0 


we 
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And crowd to touch your fhoe-tye: 
O'Connor's Friends fhail praife your name, 
And future Paines and Hardys claim 

Their poflidetis uti, 


The Brifotine your hand thall kifs 
Spirit of C hatham ! know’ft thou this ? 
Ye Pittites! quid ridetis? 
Grenvilles and Temples long ago 
To Briti/h Worthies gave at Stow 
The uti poflidetis. 
Grenville? 





“© The Briffotine your hand shall kifs.”"] The friend of Brigot—mirabile 
dittu !—is now the friend of GRENVILLE! Sous Jockey of Norfolk” 
emaye, that Norfolk, whom Grenville, when firli a Member of the Cabi- 
net, advifed his Majetty to di/grace, by taking from him the regiment 
which he commanded, and by depriving him of the office of Lord Lieute- 
nant of a County, for having, ata Whig orgy, drank “ My Severeign, 
the People!” and whom Grenville, when a fecond time admitted a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, advifed his Sovereign to Aunour, by appointing him a 
Lord Licutenant of a County, although at another Whig orgy he drank 
the felf-fame toaft! Such is the confiftency of the Houle of Grenville 
fuch the Achates—certainly not the fidus Achates~ot Prrt! 

** GRENVILLES and Tampces,” &c.] ‘Temrce, the young fcion of 
the Grenville ttock, is a true chip of the old block. Such an awkward 
partifan; fucha confufed politician; fuch a Aubble-bubble orator; has fel- 
dom been exhibited upon the public ftage. This hopeful Paymatter made 
his minifterial debué in Hampthire, where he was, moft me:tortoutly, 
hiffed ; ana where he certainly deferved a much feverer fate. ‘True, how- 
ever, to the ut poflideatis principle of the family, he clung to ofhce with 
the moft extraordinary powers of adhefion; and even when forced to res 
fign his place he wifely refolved to retain fome, at leaft, of its /weets.—In 
the Courier of April 24th, the following al/ufion appeared : 

© Stationary Talents.—A certain Perfonage, in his retreat from power, 
is faid to have given a proof that, whatever others may féel with refpeét to 
the changeful nature of minifterial fituations, he would remain firmly at- 
tached to the fationary. But this attachment has been manifetted in a 
way, which, under the government of ancient Rome, would have incurred 
. the pen-alties of the Lex Papyria—and it is even faid, that it is punithable 
by the pen-al-laws of this country, It is to be hoped, however, that they 
may be prevented from waz-ing fo wroth againft the perfon in queftion, 
who has a Work in hand which will be by no means Taper in fize, but 





will actually occupy erghty reams of Paper, and will require ten thoufand . 


Pensto copy it. As fuch a Work muft be worthy of being handed down 
to poflerity, and placed among the moft valuable records in the State Paper 
Office, it was net to be expeéted that the Perfonage in queltion was to be 
at the expence of buying the Pens, Ink, Paper, &c.—This Work is upon 
the excellency and morality of the Romith rites and ceremonies, particu- 
larly upon. the ceremony of receiving the Wafer in very large quantities, 
. it will not be publithed with the real name of the Author; but, in imita- 

tion 





Tt? 
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Grenville! though in your State array 
You number Windham, Petty, Grey, 
Will none of them play booty ? 
- Thefe Whigs are difficult to tame ; 
They mutt oppofe, and fcout your claim 
To th’ pofidetis uti. 





~~ 


tion of thofe who have written under the fignature ot Junius, Cato, 

Brutus, Pusricora, Cassius, and others, he will take the name of 

ree Curfur, which may be thus tranflated into Englilh—Paper Pur- 
r. 

The fa is, that, on the eve of his refignation, his Lordthip fent an or- 
der to the office which fupplied his department with fiationary-ware, for 
an ample affurtment of writing paper, cap-paper, pens, ink, fealing wax, 
wafers, &c. &c, to the amount of two hundred pounds and upwards. This 
order was, fortunately, fent to an office which has a public accountant, and 
the account, therefore, muft meet the public eye; and if it do not produce 
a public enquiry, it will be pafling ftrange. Meanwhile, it has engendered 
the following Epigrams : 

EPIGRAM. 

In days of yore, the poet fings, 
An artift {kill’d and rare 

Of wax and feathers fram’d his wings, 
And made a famous pair ; 

With which from precipice and tower, 
From hills or higheft trees, 

When work’d by his mechanic power, 
He could defcend with eafe. 


Why Temple, then, wants fuch a ftore, 
You furely afk in vain ; 

A moment of refle@ion more 
Would make the matter plain. 


With plumes and wax, and fuch like things, 
; In quantities not fmal!, 


He means to make a pair of wings, 
To eafe his /udden fall, 





ANOTHER, 
That Miniftry’s fallen is furely no vapour ; 
So frighten’ d are they, there’s a call for wafte paper. 
The order is large, 1 pon it (od rot ’em); 
Proportionate, too, to the FAMILY BOTTON: 
For TemP ce is willing, kick’d out with dilgrace, 
To cleanfe the BROAD BOTTOM he dirtied in place, 


“Any man but a GRENVILLE would have thought the fortune of the 
heirefs ofthe Houfe of Chandos fully fufficient to defray the expence of 
petyimk, and paper, even bad her Lord been engaged to compole new. 
lives. of the. Romith faints, with a refutation of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, - 
dedicated o.DeGor O'Conner ; and a yoluminous treatife on se Freedom 


ii tnie addrefied to his Grace of Norfolhe - se : 
" Though 


” 








fe agi he 1ES 
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Though pure your heart, and clean your hands, 
And high your rate of merit flands, 

Nil valet quod meretis, 
Some Brewer in rude but licens’d fpeech— 
Sans proot—that Merit thall impeach, 

And quath your poilidetis. 


Grey, 





** Some Brew’r in rude but licens'd Jpeech, 


* Sans proof,” &c.J) Aye, not only impeach fans proof, but punith 
fans trial; and fans honelty to retraét or to repair after the falfvhood of 
the accufation has been proved, and the party attacked mott honourably 
acquitted! But Brewers, in all times, have been browers of mifchief as” 
well as of beer; from the Brewer of Ghent, to the Brewer of Chifwell 
Street. Apropos to Brewers, another Whig Brewer was a fteward to the 
feaft of the Sons of the Clergy not long fince, which gave hima right of 
naming one of the boys to be bound an apprentice, and of naming alfo the 
majer to whom he fhould be bound; when he had the decency to bind the 


fon of a clergyman to Hardy, the “ acquitted felon,” as Mr. Windham 


moft emphatically termed him, as well as his worthy affuciates in the 
caufe of Whigyifm! 

As to the profecution of Lord Melville, by ** Whitbread wallowing in 
the yeaity main,” ‘it has fince been acknowledged to be, what every man 
of common fenfe knew it to be at the time, aparty maneuvre. In a morn- 
Ing print, the property of a late fecretary of ** mild St. Vincent,” it was 
recently aiked, with a gravity tout-a-fait amufante, whether the impeach- 
ment of Lord Metvitxie had not done great good, by keeping his Lord/hip 
out of the Cabinet? Aye; and were we vetted with royal power, we would 
do great good, not to the Whigs indeed, but to the nation, by bringing his 
Lordjhip into the Cabinet ; and “by fo throwing the weight of his knowledge, 
his talents, and his experience, into the fcale of the EsraBLISHED 
Cuurcr, and of REGAL aSCENDENCY, and of the BRITISH CONSTI- 
TUTION, into which feale every Briton who values the birthright which 
his fathers have bequeathed him, who reverences the eldquence which has 
been exerted to fupport it, who honours the blood which has been thed 
to fecure it, will throw all the weight which he either poflefes in himfelf, 
or has the means of procuring from others, To rally round the ALTAR 
and the THRONE, is now the imperative duty of all, who venerate the one 
and who refpeci the other. Let every man’s motto be, “ WuEn I For- 
SAKE MY KING, MAY MY Gop Forsake Me!” For our part, we fay 
it, with all the warmth, and witha little more than the piety and the fa- 
cerity, of a THURLOW! 

Now that we are on the fubjeé& of Lord Melville’s trial, we cannot al- 
low the opportunity to efcape, without expretiing our furprife and indigna- 
tion at the licentioufnefS of the public prints; in which language of the 
moft libeHous nature, of the mott falfe and injurious import, and of the mot 
foul and wicked tendency, has been fcandaloutly imputed to one, who recente 
lysheld an important fituation, as a crown lawyer, under that conftellation 
of ‘talents wpon which, moft fortunately, a royal extinguifher has been - 
recently put. Words have thus been put into the mouth of the perfon ate 


luded to, which it is ore, impoffible that he could ever have uttered ; 
tor 
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Grey, tutor’d long in Fox’s fchool, 
By mild St. Vincent taught to rule, 
A lottier Port will thow; 

Haply vour Cabinet divide, 
Nor deign to leave your Tory fide 
Their half o” th’ Status quo. 


Yet, Howick! if thou’rt ftill the fame, 
As cre this alias grac’d thy name, 
What are thy merits? tell “em. 
Sea-Stateiman thou aground would’ ft be, 
Land-Siateiman thou art now at Sea, 
Hoc Statu geris Bellum. 
Nurtur’d 





for they contain a moft defamatory libel upon the fupreme court of judica- 
ture in this realm, which, had it been delivered, as afierted, in the Houfe 
of Commons, would inftantly have been noted down, and have fubjected 
the libeller to a criminal profecution. The imputation, moreover, Is not 
only a libel upon the Whig lawyer, but upon the Houfe of Commons ; for 
if the words charged had been actually ufed, it would have been the bounden 
duty of the Speaker to interfere, and of the Houfe to bring the libelier to 
punifhment; and as neither the Speaker nor the Houfe has ever been 
known to negleét any part of their duty, particularly in refpeét of political 
and of judicial matters, as indeed was evinced in that very debate, where 
a mere allufion to a fingle Peer (a Whig ’tis true) by that famous Pro- 
teftlant Dr. DuiGeNaN, called forth a general expreflion of indignant 
patriotifm, it is grofs defamation to alledge that fuch a libel was ut- 
tered on the whole Houfe of Peers, fitting in their judicial capacity, with- 
out exciting the fmalleft notice from any one member of the Houfe of 
Commons. But the thing is incredible in itfelf; for though the gentle 
man in queftion was, moti unexpectedly, raifed to a fituation for which he 
was, moft pre-eminently, difqualified, and at leaft as unexpectedly de- 
prived of it, and might therefore be expected to fret and fume, like his 
leader, and to {pit forth his political fpite, ftill it cannot be believed that 
he would ever fo far lofe fight of equity as to condemn jufice! We trutt, 
therefore, that the writers who have had the prefumption to caft fo foul an 
imputation upon him will fpeedily be brought to condign punifhment— 
though not, we hope, fans proof, or fans trial. 

“© By mild St. Vincent.”] Profound etymological knowledge is requifite, 
to enable a reader to underftand the juftice, force, and applicability of 
particular terms or epithets :—every one knows the derivation of lucus— 
anon lucendo. But every one cannot know the propriety of applying the 
epithet mild to our naval hero, who has not feen him on his quarter-deck 
receiving an officer who brings the news of a defeated expedition, of ga- 
leons fafe in harbour, &c.—or who has not, at leaft, feen him in his 
bed with his riband on; in bis cabbin, diftating a letter to the Admiralty 
in praife of his officers, without a word of himfelf; or in the chair of the 
Whig-club at Dialdon. In thefe fituations the native fweetnefs of his dif- 
pofition thines forth to captivate every beholder; and his friead Whit- 
bread's beer is not more mild than St. Vincent! 

‘* Sea-Statefman thoy aground would’~ be, 


© Land State/man thou art now at fea.”] All the honours of the naval 
adminiftration, 
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Nurtur’d in Malagrida’s lap, 
Imbibing Politics with pap, 
Petty !— 





adminiftration, during the reign of this fiately gentleman, were certainly 
due to another: Grey was king, but St. Vincent was viceroy over him. 
The honours, however, were fuch as to form no fubject for envy, Grey 
might leave the monopoly of them to bis frend, without any diminution 
of his own fame; while that friend might, with equal fafety, and equally 
without fear of lofs, leave all the honours ot the dand-adminifiration of 
Grey to their legitimate owner. ‘To fay the truth, Grey was equally fit 
for the Admiralty and for the Foreign Department ; that is, both as /ea- 
flate/man and as dand-flate/man, he was equally out of his element—and if 
any one were to afk what his proper element is, it might be difficult to 
anfwer, It certainly is noteither fea or land, Is it air ?—we believe fo. 
Thus far was written when Lord Howick’s Addrets to the Freeholders 
of Northumberland appeared in the papers. That his Lordfhip was one 
of the-mott four-minded, worft-tempered, men in his Majetiy’s dominions, 
had long been known; and therefore it was naturally expected that tae 
expofure of his infidious mancuvres, and the fruttration of his ambitious 
hopes, would draw from him fome of the moft malevolent effujions which 
ever ifiued from the peftiferous brain of [pleen, But it might alfo have 
been expected, that, at a time when the public attention was fo immedi 
ately directed to his Lordthip, he would exercife more than ufual cau- 
tion in the controul of his temper, and difplay more than ufual prudence 
in the concealment of his difappointment. ‘They, who could torm fuch 
expectations, however, knew not the man, The notable produétion in 
queftion is not merely an addrefs to the Northumbrian freeholders, but 
an appeal to the public at large, As fuch, then, let it be confidered, 
Lord. H. complains of the diffolution of Parliament at a time when numes 
rous private, and fome public, bills were in their progrefs through the 
Houfe, The additional expenc® to be incurred by individuals in’ the 
former cafe, and the inconvenience to be futiained by the public in the 
latter, are the apparent grounds of kis Lordthip’s objection to the meafure. 
But exifts there a man in the kingdom who will give his Lordthip credit 
for the aflertion—who will believe, for a moment, that he cares the leaft 
about the lofies of individuals or the inconvenience of the public? He 
knows, indeed, that little or no lofs will be fultained by the one, and thet 
no inconvenience whatever will be experienced by the other. As to the 
plan of finance, that part of t which went to exempt the people trom the 
burthen of taxation tor three years was approved by the Oprosirion, the 
ground of whofe objection to its other parts was, that it held out falle 
hopes to the public; that it was a repetition of that Calviniftic quack, 
Neckar’s, experiment, which produced the French revolution; and that, 
inftead of relieving them from burdens, as it profefed to do, it would ule 
timately produce a material increafe of their burdens. 2, As to the new 
Poor-bill: itis the crude produce of a fpeculative head, uninformed by 
knowledge, unimproved by experience, and uncorrecled by judgment, 
The whole plan, & which this bill forms a part, is wild m theory, and im- 
pradticable in execution: by whomever it bas been duly examined gies 
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Petty !—thy worth we know: 
As Scion fage in earlieft youth, 
A Tully, ere you thed a tooth; 
This was your ftatus quo. 


What 


gna 





been iully difapproyed ; and, if paffed into a law, which it is to be hoped 
it never will be, it will aggravate the evils which it profeffes to correct. 3. 
As to the Scotch Judicial Reform Bill, it is a matter which requires the 
deepe ft confideration ; Lord Grenville, the framer of it, has often declared 
as much in the Houle; a fhort delay, therefore, will rather be an advan- 
tage than an inconvenience; as it will afford more time for that mature 
deliberation which it profeffedly demands, The other meafures are not 
worthy of notice; but in all thefe cafes no other inconvenieuce will accrue 
than a delay of two months, when the Parliament will affemble, the bills 
will proceed with all praéticable expedition, and the labours of the Finance 
Committee may be refumed. 

When Lord H. proceeds to talk of his own qualifications for the truftt 
which he folicits, and refers the public for them to his paft condué during 
the laft twenty years, whether in or out of office, bis effrontery becomes 
intolerable. That conduét exhibits a mafs of contradiétions, from the 
contemplation of which the genuine patriot revolts with horror. Hew dare 
Lord Howick accufe others of ‘* a factious fpirit,” when his own public 
life has been marked, from its commencement to the prefent time, by a 
fullen but active {pirit of faction? What was his regular and fyftematie 
oppofition to the Government, what his praife of the French regicides, 
what were his encouraging fpeeches to the feditious in the Houfe, what 
his inflammatory harangues at tavern orgies, what his infulting coudué to 
his Sovereign, but damning wroofs of a factious fpirit? How dare Lord 
Howick tax others with Aypocri/y, when his whole conduét, while he was 
in power, was flagrantly Aypocritical? Had he not pledged himfelf, as it 
were, to the Romanifts, to procure their*emancipation ? and did he not 
know and approve of the written pledge given by .his Whig-friends, never 
to come into power without a previous ftipulation, with their Sovereign, 
that every claim of the Romanifts thould be acceded to? Lord ALBE- 
MARLE may refrefh his friend’s memory on this fubje@: did he not ftand 
pledged to ufe all his influence of power to procure a reform in Rarlia- 
ment? Thefe are a few of his pledges when out of power, not one of. 
which did he attempt to redeem when in power—and fhall he prefume to 
talk of Aypocri/y 2—Farther; did he not know, before he made the radical 
change in the late bill, refpeéting the admiflion of Romanifts into the 
army, that his Majefty would not accede to it? Did he believe that the 
King had read it when fent, with the alterations, and without the ufual 
Cabinet minute to direct his attention to it? No one will give him credit 
for the affertion. Never was fuch an infidious, fuch an. Aypocritical, at- 
tempt to deceive the Sovereign made by any fet of Minifters fince the Re- 
volution. And yet Lord Howick, the principal actor in this unprecedent- 
ed {cene, has the affurance to ftigmatize his opponents as Aypocritical.— 
Shall we fpeak in the language of Mr. Corry in the Irith Houte of Com- 
mons? ‘Talking of Geosge Ponfonby, ‘‘ Who is he that talks to me of 

infincerity? 
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Whiat are your ftate acquirements how ? 
The nimble fiep,—or graceful bow, To 





infincerity? Is it that Honourable Gentleman ?”—“ Were infincerity to be 
perfonified, it would take the likene/s of that Honourable Gentleman.” 

When his fuilen Lordthip thus vented forth the ebullitions of his rage, 
the tranfition from mifreprefentation to falfehood required no extradrs 
dinary effort. The affertion that the prefent Minifters “ have come ihté 
power under the implied pledge, utterly incompatible with a free difs 
charge of their duty,” has met with the fulleft contradiétion from thofe 
Minifiers themfelves; and it required all the malignant hardihood of 
Lord Howick’s mind, to renew it in the teeth of fuch centradiction, It 
fufficiently proves, however, firft, the facility with which this difappointed 
demagogue makes afiertions; and, fecondly, the degree of credit which ig 
due to his affertions. “They have carried”—he purfues in the fame 
fpirit, “ into government the fame faétious fpirit which fo ftrongly mark 
ed theie proceedings in oppofition.” Lord Howick, with a peculiar in- 
felicity of fentiment and of language, has here beftowed a compliment, 
where he intended to caft a calumny. We truft that the Minifters have 
carried with them into power the fame /pirit which marked their conduct 
out of power. What was that fpitit which their malignant defamer chase 
racterizes as factions ?° It was the {pirit of pure patriotifin; which led to 
the refiftance of meafures hoftile to the conftitution, deflructive of out 
commercial and maritime interefts, and dangerous to the eftablifhed re- 
ligion of the country. It is to that fpirit, the country looks, with con- 
fidence, for the abrogation and repeal of adits marked by the moft glaring 
imbecility, arid fraught with the moft mifchievous confequences, It is 
to that {pirit the Romanifts look, and without dread of difappointment, 
not for unconftitutional promifes, made with readinefs, and broken without 
ceremony, but for confitency of condudt, fteadily refufing what duty for- 
bids to grant, but uniformly attending to the improvement and meliora- 
tion of the lower claffes of people in Ireland, by devifing means for pto- 
tecting them againft the grinding oppreflions of fubordinate tyrants, by 
affording additional motives to induftry, and by holding out every poflible 
encouragement to agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. This js the 
boon to conciliate the Romith peafantty of Ireland; let this, which 
formed no part of the flimfy, fallacious, and impotent fyftem of the 
Grenvilles and the Howicks, be granted; and, if they fhall then con-, 
tinue to be faétious and turbulent, there wil! be but one foufce to which 
their faction and turbulence can poflibly be traced. How will the 
péevith, petulant Howiek find his peevifhnefs and his petulauce increaled 
by the addrefs of the Irith Romanifis to the Duke of Ricumonpn, con- 
gratulating his Grate and themfelves, on the difiniflion of his Lordfhip and 
his’ defperate ‘colleagues from the councils of their Sovereign! The Ro- 
manhifis well know, that the late bill was ouly intended to cajole them} 
that, like all the political fehenres of its fapiynt projefors, it was mighty 
in proféfion, but impotent in perfortnance ; and that, while it was Cal- 
culated to alarm the King and his Proteftant fubjects, it was wholly lim, 

to fatisfy the claims and expectations of tlie Papifts: they know, 
alfa, that however the prefent Minifters may differ from them on one point, 
and the difference, thoug! radica!, is confcientious;—that they will not, 
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To dancing nymphs a treat is ; 
Ye tellers of the Exchequer’s fcore! 
Count on one Petty-tally more 
Dum Petty poflidetis, Windham! 





in any re{pedt, deceive them ; but that they will cordially co-operate with 
them, and with the whole body of their Sovereign’s loyal and faithful fub- 
jects, in confulting and promoting the real profperity, welfare, and bap- 
pinefs, of every part of his dominions. 

* But, after all, what oppofition, may it be allowed to afk his Lordthip, had 
the late Minifters to fuftain? He will not dare to deny that no Minitftry, 
fince the revolution, ever experienced fo little oppofition; nor that no op- 
polition, in the fame period, ever difplayed lefs difpofition to harafs and 
perplex a Minifiry, or greater inclination to affift, amend, and correét 
their meafures; and certainly no Miniftry ever ftood fo much in need 
of affiftance, amendment, and correction. 

That Lord Howick is the “ declared enemy of the prefent adminiftra- 
tion” may be to them a matter of triumph; there are fome characters 
whofe enmity confers honour, and whofe friend/hip alone can inflict 
difgrace. Whether Lord Howick be one of this defeription, the noble 
fage of Dropmore is beft qualified, though leaft difpofed, to declare. But 
this is certain, that if the prefent Minifters were befriended by Lord Howick, 
they would be execrated by the public. While, however, we admire the 
candour which his Lordthip has difplayed in this part of his addrefs, we 
Jook in vain for any proof of his prudence. Who’and what is this Whig, 
who thus tells the world, that he has prejudged the Minifters whom his 
Sovereign has chofen ; that, whatever their meafures may be, he includes 
them all, beforehand, in one general fentence of condemnation? Is this 
conftitutional, is it juft, is it hone? ? Is a man, who dares infult the 
country with fo profligate an avowal of inveterate prejudice, with fo pub- 
lic an expreffion of his contempt for the firit principles of juftiee, with fo 
broad and unqualified a declaration of his utter indifpofition and confe- 
quent unfitnefs to difcharge, in the fituation which’ he claims, rather than 
courts, the duties of a reprefentative, a patriot, a juryman, ora judge; is 
fuch a man fit to hold a feat in one of the great councils of the nation? 
Tt is cantended, on the cleareft conflitutional grounds, that this addrefs is a 
moral difqualification of his Lordthip; and the eleétors, who, having read 
and confidered it, fhould return him to Parliament, would deferve to lofe their 
“tranchife, as the moft fervile andthe moft degraded of flaves. ‘This: is a 
‘time for the promulgation of bold truths; when men fhould examine 
with care the public addrefles of candidates for their faffrayes, and pub- 

_lifh to the wor'd the refult of fuch examinations. ‘The appeal is made to 
‘the public, and every individual of that public, having an intereft in the 
choice of reprefentatives, has a right to analyfe it, and to exhibit the 
“particles, in a ftate of decompofition, to the world. The tafk is here be- 
_ gun, the example is here fet; let others follow it, 
One other paffage demands a few words of reproof. The new Minifters 
are, by this arch-accnfer, charged with “ endeavouring by the foulett 
“Means to excite political diflentions and religious animofities in all parts 
‘of the Kiujgdom,” and-as men “ who, when their-own perfonal tntere/? is “in 
aig Fed, view, 
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Windham ! thy talents who can clafs? 
Shall I detail ’em, or en mafie 


With 





view, have fhewn themfelves equally regardlefs of the repofe of their 
Sovereign, and of the welfare and tranquillity of their country.” Now if 
Ais Lordthip and his colleagues, noble and ignoble, folvent and infolvent, 
had themfelves fate for this picture, it would not have been poflible to have 
drawn a more ftriking likenefs, As applied to them, it is true in all its 
parts ; as applied to thezr opponents, it is ful/e in every point. What was 
fo well calculated to excite political difentions, as the late Miniftry’s 
lyftematic exclufion of every one of Mr. Pitt’s friends, and of the preced- 
ing adminifiration, from the cabinet and from the government? What 
could fo foon produce re/igious animo/fitics, as their profligate attempt to 
reprefent them/elves as the friends of the Romanifts, and their Sovereign 
as their enemy, as the removal from the feat of juftice, in Ireland (and 
that by a near relative of Lord Howick) of zealous Proteftants who had taken 
an active part in fupprefling the rebellion of 1798, and the appointment of 
Romith fucceffors, who had fermented and encouraged that rebellion? 
Who fthewed themfelves fo regardlefs of the welfare and tranquillity of their 
country, or fo confulted their own perfonal intereft, as the men, who, from 
motives of perfonal intereft alone, procured a law to be paffed to enable 
their leader to hold two fituations, as incompatible with each other as 
that of a Chief Jujtice and a Cabinet Minifler ; and who recalled officers of | 
tried valour, known experience, and approved fkill, and gave their fitua- 
tions to their own needy, and impotent, relatives and partifans? And 
whofe perfonal interefis were fo much confulted in thefe thameful meafures, 
as thofe of the families of GRENVILLE, Fox, and Howick? And who 
conlidered fo little as ‘* All the Talents” the repofe of that Sovereign, 
over whom they fought to tyrannize under profefions of obedience; whom 
they grofsly infulted under declarations of refpeét; whom they bafely 
deceived under the pretext of information; and whom, in a word, they 
contrived to fink intoa mere cypher in the ftate, by rendering him the flave 
of the.moft formidable and moft defperate ariftocratical faction, that ever 
foight to eftablith itfelf on the ruins of regal power? But to fpare the 
humane feelings of this benevolent Lord, to relieve his gentle mind trom the 
load of anxiety for the repofe of his Sovereign which fo manifeltly preties 
upon it, it is but candid to affure him, and on the very be? authority, that 
His Majetty has not been fo happy for a long time as he is at prefent. Yes, 
fupported by the innate rectitude of his mind, and relieved from a 
weight which had difirefled him for thirteen months, and which he could 
. no donger bear, our good and, venerable King feels that repofe which had 
long been banithed from his bofom. 

One word, at parting, to this pert, proud, and felf-fuficient Lord. Let 
him venjoy, in retirement, the fpoils of the Weft; let him chew, in 
obfcurity, the cud of difappointment; and peaceful oblivion may be 
his lot: but if he attempt again to revile his betters, when he ought to 
defend himfelf, he thall ayain feel, with tenfold force, the fcorpion-lath of 
truth. 

‘Win pHam! thy talents who can cla/s?”"| Not Mr. Afcough him- 
felf, though the greatett adept at clafificaiiwa whom the hterary world 
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With thy new levies rate “em ? 
Though France kill of our veteran force, 
Thy Bills provide a fecond courfe 
To feed our Belli-flatum, 
Thy weather gauge is mov’d by fqualls, 
With Ins and Outs afeends and falls ; 
Now at the dog-ftar’s heat ’tis : 
Thy fchemes in quite rotation twirl’d, 
Would change the poles, nor leave the world 
Their uti poflidetis. 


With Crawfurd for thy bully-back, 

What Windmills will ye next attack ? 
What pafry overthrow ? 

Pitt’s quota men, and volunteers, 

Stript of their jackets, hang their ears, 
And take their Status quo, 


Cadmus fow’d ferpents’ teeth of old, 

Arm’d men fprung up, and were fo bold, 
No conflable could quell "em ; 

Try this, Red-coats like prawns or fhrimpey 

Arm’d at all points, flrall thew thy crimps 
The ftatus ante bellum. 


Now fhould Napoleon’s angry Loft 
In Boulogne’s Flota brave our coatt, 
No matter where our Fleet is : 
A fig for gun boats and corvettes, 
Martello towers and martinets 
In pofle poffidetis. 


Pure as the fount from which it rofe, 
Britain! thy ftream of juftice flows, 
Ye vallies !—nune cantetis, 
Should party feuds pollute its fource, 
Or Faétion interrupt its courfe, 

Nil tanti potlidetis. 


— 





ever produced !—Alas! alas! that the man whom nature, education, 
and habit, formed for the accomplifhed fcholar and the finifhed gentleman, 
for the ornament of the polite, the focial, and the claffical circle; to in- 
form by his wifdom; to enliven by his wit; to endear by bis manners ; 
—that a man fo formed, fo fathioned, and fo endowed; fheuld have had 
all his high and excellent qualities marred, perverted, obfcured, by being 
funk and degraded into a mere political tool, an inftrument of party !— 
Oh! ’tis enough to make Genius rave, to fee one whom fhe deftined for a 
planet, converted into a fatellite ! To fee all the native fire of fuch a mind 
damped, all its vigour palfied, by coming into contaét with the polar ice 
of a Howick ; to fee all its energies deftroyed by the cowardly councils of 
a *** or a **#9** or g ##**. tg. fee the bold accufer of the Corfican 
murderer aéting in concert with his fecret friend and open pauegyrift; on 
fuch a fcene patrivti/in draws the curtain with a weeping eye, and @ trem- 
bling hand, 


Ye 
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Ye Bacons, Cokv, and Hardwicke, fey 
(Juris periti of your day, 
Aftute in points and cafes) 
Was it on frothy declamation, 
Or deep and clofe inveftigation, 
You form’d your legal Bafis ? 


When Keeper Hatton held the Seals, 

Though he was tripping with his heels 
And light fantaftic toe, 

Befs knew, before the gave the mace, 

That Loyalty, not lets than grace, 
Compos’d his Status quo. 


Had Maidftone’s patriot fought his aid, 

He would as foon have vouch'd for Cade, 
Lirfkine and Co.—taccetis: 

‘Tis ftrange—(to judge him by the fequel) 

You e’er fhould think his worth could equal 
Your uti poflidetis. 


When Pitt the Britifh Senate grac’d, 
Erfkine, thy judgment was unbrac’d, 
Thy tongue forgot its duty ; 
Now. Solomon muft yield to thee, 
And Seymour’s friend will guarantee 
Your poffidetis uti. Since 





“ And Hardwicke, fay.”| ‘This is not that Lord Hardwicke, who, while 
Viceroy of Ireland, adopted the fingular notion of conciliating the Roman- 
ifts, by perfecuting the Proteftants ; in illuftration of which novel principle, 
he deprived Mr. Joun Grvrarp of Dublin, one of the moft ftrenuous 
defenders of the Church and the Throne, of a fituation which he had enjoyed 
for three and twenty years, and which had been given him as an indemni- 
fication for the lofs of a profeffion which he had abandoned at the particu- 
lar requeft of the government, in order to devote his fervices to the flate, 
for having dared to exercife his privilege as a citizen, and his birth-right 
as a Britith fubject, in moving a petition to Parliament, in oppolition to 
the petition of the Romanifts: it is not that Lord Hardwicke who, in 
return for honours and rewards lavifhed on himfelf and family ;—for a 
blue riband conferred on his Lordfhip;—for a bifhoprick given to his 
brother in law, with inftant fines to the amount of 30,000/ ; and for enor- 
mous reterfions for himfelf and for his fons; combined with Grattan, and 
with his mitred relative voted for three minifters who attempted to fur- 
nrife the conifcience ‘and to thwart the wifhes of the King, and to deftroy 
the bulwarks of the Church and State ;—and who, though poffeffing a molt 
thoderate portion of talent and of judgment, prefumed to remonftrate with 
his Sovereign on the impropriety of oppofmg his fervants, and on the 
impolicy of adhering to his coronation oath.—-No, the Harpwicks here 
alluded to was a man of a different ftamp! 

‘<- Now SOLOMON mut yield to thee.”] There is an ambiguity here, 
Does the: Baril mean Solomon the Sage, or Solumon the Quack ? 

‘ And Seymour's friend will guarantee 


* Your pofidetic uti.”] This is a palpable miftake; it is not in the 
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Since Amiens’ farce amus’d the land, 
Door, haft thou improv’d thy hand 


At 





—~ 


power of royalty to rob a peer of his dignity, t o degrade him from his 
rank, and to reftore him tohis priftine fiateecie is in his own power alone 
to produce any part of fuch an effect. Nor is it in the power of royally 
to fecure to the perfonage in queftion either the former fiuits of bis pro- 
feffiona! labours, or the ftability of thofe foreign funds in which no fmall 
portion of thole fruits have ong been vetted. He muft remain fatisfied 
with a penfion for his Jong and arduous fervices as Chancellor. As to Sey- 
mour’s friend, alas! where is he or fhe to be found? The proper friend 
and guardian of an orphan is the neareft relative of his Jott parents 3—the 
proper friend of a female orphan is a woman of virtue, and of /potle/s cha- 
ratier ;—-the proper guardian of a Proteflant child, isa Protejlant. Ali 
other friends, all other guardians, are unnatural and mott dangerous. 
The late Chancellor dared not, certainly trom worldly motives, to raife 
his voice againft the virtuous decree of his predeceflor ; and a Bifhop— 
fhame.on fuch bifhops!—dared, from religious motives -mott certainly, 
and without the fmalleft view to future promotion, to vouch for the pure 
Protefiant principles of the orphan, while under the impure protection of 
“The Scartet Wnore*’!!! Were it allowable to interrogate a mi- 
tred paftor, his Lordthip of Winchefter might, with propriety, be aiked, 
what were the fentiments of the child, on the do@rine of the real 
Prefence, on the worfhip of images, on auricular confeffion, on Papal in- 
fallibility ; all points, a right underftanding of which, his Lordfhip wilt 
fearcely deny, is requifite to the formation of a good Protefiaut, But 
fuch queftions might have embarrafied the prelate, who found it infimtely 
more convenient, as well as more fafe, to give a general opinion, than to 
defcend to partic ulars. 

The fcene which was exhibited on this extraordinary occafion, in a cer- 
tain theatre, was truly interefiing. An animal, who, in lower lite, would 
have been dignijied with the title of foad-eater,, but who, in higher life, 1s 
‘Infulted with: the appellation of Jriend; 4 man, whofe hereditary 
honours flowed not from the purett fource, and unquettionably bear 
no refemblance to the muddy fiream, which “as it runs refines ;"— 
aman, in fhort, whofe age is marked by all the vices of youth, without 
one of its virtues, and who is ftill more contemptible than he is vicious, 
“was employed to marfbal the troups who were to fight the caufe of “ Sey- 
mour’s friend :” and, it muft be confeffed, the tafk. was truly, worthy of 
the agent. Among others, he fecured one who is the lineal defcendant 
of the proprietor of thet great dramatic hero, Puncu. On entering the 
theatre, his employer gave him firict injundtions to tick clofe to his man, 
who might otherwife make a mittake, from mere idivtry, and go to the 
wrong fide of the flage.—“* No, no, Sir,” replied the fagacious agent: ‘I 
have told him to follow the B of W 
‘fo he cannot but do right !” 

Alas! alas! that ‘* Seymour's friend” fhould be Selim’s mafter :——but 
hold, Pegafus, and do not (eke fuch a fudden leap from the fiage at 








wherever be goes; and 





* See Revelations, chap. xvii. 
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At making-war or treaties? 

With brother Hiley at thy back, 

Which is the Statefman, which the quack, 
Quid ambo poffidetis ? 


With thefe, and minifters like thefe, 

England! canfi thou be * il at eafe ?” 
Vain are thy fears, difpell’em. 

With all the Talent of the nation 

Fucufs’d in Cabinet concentration, 
Secure geris bellum. 


And you,—ye Pilots of the realm ! 
Trim well your fails and mind the helm, 
Your charge—a proud firft rate is; 
But fhould you wreck the nation’s hope, 
ON may her anchor lend a rope, 
Quod vos poffideatis. 


Feb. 5, 1807. 


a 





Weftminfler to the two year old courfe at Newmarket. Breathe awhile! 
The rein fhall be foon thrown on your neck, and you left to gallop where- 
ever your fpirit may lead you. 

** Doctor—bruther Hiley—which is the Statefinan, which the quack?” &c.} 
This precious pair of political portraits perpetually remind us of the Doétor 
and Apothecary—neither is a ftatefman, both are Quacks. The ftarched 
phyfiognomy of Brother Hitey, who refembles a cockatoo in /peGacles, is 
as irrefiftibly ludicrous, as his fapient orations are irreliftibly foporific. 
Thefe unhappy perfonages fometimes do right by chance, and not unfre- 
quently wrong through miftake. The Doétor is the mot important perfon- 
age of the two, and, when full dreffed, is not unlike an impaled weafel, 
While Speaker, when he had nothing to fay and nothing to do, he contrived, 
fomehow or other, to infpire people with a vaft opinion of his wifdom, 
poflibly under favour of the fchool boy’s old adage, Sapiens ef qui pauca 
foquitur. But when, in an unlucky hour, the poor gentleman fet up for a 
{tatefman, and commenced political trader without either capital or ftock 
in trade, his credit rapidly declined, and he became a Bankrupt. Still be 
never had the fenfe to difcover the real caufe of his failure, nor yet had 
the candour to acknowledge his folly, in refigning a fituation which 
required no more talents than thofe of a jay or a jack-daw, for one which 
demanded brains. By a ftrange infatuation his felf-confequence increafed 
with his infignificance; raifed by aconcurrence of adventitious circumftances 
to a fituation for which he was utterly unqualified, he imputed his fall 
rather to the prevalence of party, than to his own palpable infufficiency ; 
and thus affumed the airs of importance when out of power, and, after- 
wards, a tone of diatorfhip when in power, Foiled ina favourite objet, 
he left his patron under a falfe pretence, and fo added Aypecri/y to ingrati- 
tude ! 
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PRACURSOR’S VINDICATION OF MR. SULLIVAN. 
* LETTER UH. 


TO TIE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW, 
Sir, 

IF I were perfectly fatisfied, that I have written under a falfe impref- 
fion, and that you really do not deterve the accuiation with which I have 
charged you, I would not hebtate to declare, that I regret having made 
Sach. an attack upon you, did not the very intemperate language 
you have made ufe of towards me, render that now impotlible, But, Sir, 
you muft allow me to fay, that your conduct apparent/y contradi¢ts your 
aflertions ; nor, can I fuppofe, that you would have fuflered your Review 
to be the vehicle of fuch grois calumny, without the certainty of fome 
remuneration, both for your troubie and hazard. You have certainly en- 
tered much more warmly into this controverfy, than it became you in 
your literary chara@er; nor will it be eafily reconciled to my mind, that 
you would have ventured to admit the Letters of Valerius Publicola, with- 
out fome fecurity againft the pains and penalties likely to attach to their 
publication. If I have been feurrilous, Valerius and his colleagues have 


taught me to be fo. Such enemies mult be repelled with their own wea- 


pons. I am free to confefs, that I wrote under a confiderable degree ot in- 
dignation: an honeft indignation, at feeing fuch repeated and fhameful 
attempts, to blacken the character of one of the bei of men. Yes, Va- 
lerius, of one of the be? of men. I know few equal to Mr. Sullivan. 
Hf, to be a fincere friend, a good father, an affectionate hufband, exem- 
plary in all the duties of focial life, with an upright and honef conduct 
towards mankind in general, entitle a man to the character of one of the 
beh of men, Mr, Sullivan deferves i¢ moft richly. But, 


No might, nor greatnefs in mortality 

Can cenfure feape : back-wounding calumny 
The whitett virtue ftrikes—What king fo ftrong 
Can tie the gall up in the fland’rous tongue? 


} fhall now, Mr. Editor, no longer trouble you with what more imme- 
diately concerns yourfelf, and fhall merely fay, that I neither wilh to be 
anju or dliberal; nor am I folicitous that any one fhould iuffer, except 
he who deferves punifhment. 


Si cui videor non juflus, inulto 
Dicere, qu fextit, permitto. 

The amiable Valerius has, [ fee, favoured the public with his third 
effufion of venom. Heavens? that a man fhon!d Rik 4 fo totally devoid ot 
all honour and decency ! But to what does the flimfy compolition amount ? 
‘to Nothing. ’Tis the feeble effort of a defperado, bankrupt in every good 
aud generous ieeling. Parturiunt Montes, parcitur Fnaicetur] ridictlus mus, 


Poor Valerius feemy to-find his work growing very hard upon his bandsy 


The full ftream of malice has already been yielded, and the laft turbid 
remains of the well of malignity are laboured up with extraordinary dif- 
ficulty. What, could Valerius make out nothing better, with the aflift- 
ance of Job, and Locke, and Cicero, and Burke into the bargain* ? There 

are 





7 
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. * J have not mentioned one half of the venerable herdes whom Valerius 
‘ has 
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are many miferies attending celebrity, but none ¢reater, than that of 
being obliged to be at the fervice of every dabbler in literature. Are the 
misfortunes of poer Jub never to ceafe? He, unh: appy man! might, I 
think, have beew fuffered to remain in peace, Ilad it, however, been his 
miferable fate to have lived to thefe days, he would have best the moft 
fevere trial of his patience in ftore for him, were he obliged to read the 
letters of Valerius. Malice and dulnefs feem to contend for the maftere 
hip in his compofitions. Here his powers are pre-eminent. ‘The crown 
of calumnious emptine(s is certainly his right, and in regal ttate he may fit®, 


Thron’d in the centre of his thin defigns, 
Proud of a vaft extent of flimfy lines, 


But Valerius has fhifted his ground a little, and has now called in wit 
to his afliftance. "T'was a happy thought, indeed, which di@ated to him, to 
relinquish for a little his empty declamations; for the public muft 
have been heartily tired of them, A little humour is, certainly, a very 
palatable ingredient ; but wit feems to be as much at variance with Vae 
lerius, as integrity has sbeen. "Tis, indeed, but a very poor fpecimen? 


Hiis wit all fee-faw between that and this, 
Now high, now low, now matter up, now mifs; 
Aad he himielf one vile antithelis. 


The acute and brilliant talents for abufe which Valerius has difplayed, 
might have promifed fomething better than the o!d ftale joke, “Oh, 
that mine adverfary. had written a book.” ‘This is moft untortunately 
foifted in; for if the publication of a book be a fure and eaty mode of 
gratifying refentment, by expofing the malice, hatred, and uncharitable- 
nefs of its author, Mr. Sullivan has it ii perfection; witnefs that mafs of 
florid impotence, “* An Addrefs to the Public.” Meya fifasov peya xaxev, 
is a faying, which is venerable from its antiquity, and is probably tounded 
in truth; but if a great book be a great evil, what are we to fay of a 
great book of calumny ? That muft “furely be the greateft of all evils, 
There muft certainly be, to a bad man, a degree of fatisfaction j in flander, 
which one, of any moderate goodnefs, can neither comprehend nor con- 
ceive. The more exalted, and eminent, too, the ftation and character of 
the perfon, the greater appears to be the pleafure of traducing him. 


Be thou as chafie as ice, as pure as fnow, 
Thou thalt not efcape calumny. 


Junius has fet the example, and Valerius feems determined to emulate 
bim. “kis a worthy prototype, and an amiable copy. Junius had, 
however, the fatisfaction of knowing that though he might be detpifed, yet, 
that he was admired. Valerius has the double felicity, of being both 





— > 


has brought out in martial array to attack Mr. Sullivan; Zeno, Ariftotle, 
Simonides, feveral of the biblical critics, &c. &c. &c, are tugged in withoat 
mercy to the field of battle. 

* Should any one conceive me to be too favere, I beg leave to refer 
him to thofe parts of Valerius’s third Letter, in which he introduces poor 
Job ; and his philofophical neceflity. Here are net only feeble attempts 
at wit, but an affected difplay of learning. He ought to be afhamed of writ- 
ing fuch nonfenfe. 1 am much difpofed to think Valerius ts a mere fcioljft. 

de/pifed 
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defpifed and ridiculed. We has all the venom of Junius, without, God 
knows, his abilities; all his raticour, without his genius; all his malice, 
without his wit. The force and elegance of the language of Junius, his 
cutting ridicule, his acute fatire, have handed his works down to pofterity, 
a» wonderful example of proftituted talents. Valerius is not deftined, 
evén, for*fuch difgracefal honours. The dull infipidity of his compofi- 
tions weary the faculties, and pall upon the mind, 


Forth from his lips prepar’d on all to rail, 
Torreats of nonfenfe fly like bottled ale; 

Tho’ thallow, muddy; brifk, tho’ mighty dull ; 
Fierce without ftrength ; without o’erflowing, full. 


In the turbid produétions of his acrimonious mind, nota ray of genius, 
not a fpark of wit or of humour, exhibits itfeli to light the jaded traveller on 
his road. One ftring of abufe, or illiberal infinuation, fucceeds another, 
and the bard wrought whole prefents to the world an extraordinary in- 
ftance of the concentration of every bad patlion in one human breaft, 
But the great force and energy of bis humorous powers, Valerius feems to 
have referved to ufher ina ** Ryghte merrie fiorie” of the thip Fortitude ; 
wherein, his eyes, having previoufly changed their dire@ion trom Eaft to 
Weft, were firuck with the very counterpart of the fhip Elizabeth. I 
congratulate Valerius on his wonderful powers of vihion, and only wifh 
their difiindinefs had correfponded with their extent. But, unfortunately, 
be has feen this faid thip through fo very clouded a medium, that Ais de- 
{cription is not guile correct. It is related in the true fpirit of its author, 
and embeljiihed with all bis talents of mifreprefeatation. I thall, therefore, 
take the trouble of relating the real circumftances for him. The /apient 
minifiry, of which Myr. Addington was the head, copfidered the [Mand of 
Trinidad as an object worthy of peculiar attention, It could not be pro- 
perly cultivated, withcut a large proportion of workmen, The queftion, 
therefore, was, how they were to be procured with the greateft advan- 
tage. My. Sullivan and Lord Buckinghamfhire having obferved, during 
their refidence in India, the vaft numbers of natives, as well as foreigners, 
who found difficulty in procuring employment, and who were confe- 
quently in a7 flate of extreme want, conceived that the fuperabundant 
population might be empleyed to confiderable advantage in our colonies; 
whillt the uuforianate people themfelves would be enabled to procure 
the means of a more comtortable maintenance. They, therefore, pro- 
pofed to introduce into the Ifland of Trinidad, as many of thefe 
meu as were difpofed to embark in the undertaking; by which means the 
neceflity of an inhuman and execrable traffic would in a great meafure 
be fuperfeded. The experiment was made, and in the fhip Fortitude 
a number (of Chinefe it feems) were fent from India to Trinidad. I know 
not how the plan fucceeded. Whether, however, it did or did not fuc- 
ceed, it wes merely an experiment, and was dictated by the pureft prin- 
ciples of jultiee and humanity. This plain fimple ftory, Valerius, under 
the impulle of extravagant hyperbolical influence, has metamorphofed into 
* the bold and fingular idea, of tranfporting the natives of China to 
penple the Antilles.” Indeed, Valerius, notwithftanding your bobd and 
Yaogulerly figutative language, the world mutt be very illiberal, if it does 
‘nortorgve Mr. Sullivan his experiment, even though it may have at 

neither 
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neither can you, if you have the leaft glimmering of honefty about you, 
deny to the Aeart that praife which you feem to think fo little due to the 
head. The manly infinuations of Valerius refpecing the contraband 
trafic, which, according to him, was carrying on in the fhip Fortitude, 
are in perfect unifon with the reft of his honourable condu@ towards Mr. 
Sullivan. 
Hic nigrz fuccus loliginis, hac eft 
Erugo mera. 
*Tis flander, 

Whofe edge is fharper than the fword: whofe tongue 

Out-veroms all the worms of Nile; whofe breath 

Rides on the pofting winds, and doth belie 

All corners of the world. 


It was, however, to be expeéted from him. He is now fo deep 1n 
iniquity, that he mutt proceed, and I only wonder that he has fatistied 
himfelf with bare infinuations, The ftory of illicit trade having been 
carried on in fhip, is by no means unlikely. Speculative men are very 
apt to catch at fuch an opportunity; but, my life on at, Mr. Sullivan had 
no fhare in the tranfaction. His mind is far fuperior to a meannefs of 
this kind*. It is in truth, as my Lord Macartney has faid, ** awake to 
every obje@ within its reach, or within its view ;” butits range ts bounded 
by the moral horizon of honour and honefty. The tranfactions of the thip 
Flizabeth, which alternately play a ferious and comic part throughout 
the letters of Valerius, will of courfe be loudly clamoured by him, as an 
obje€tion to my latt alfertion. What knowledge I have of thofe tranfac- 
tions is entire/y derived from one of Valerius’s own letters. That letter con- 
tains the antidote to its poifon ; and the impreflion left upon my mind was, 
that as faras human means could go, they had been exerted, to difcontinue 
any farther conneGion with that thip, which the fudden change in the politics 
of Europe had rendered improper; and to that letter I refer the reader, 
for a full acquittal of any difhonourable conduét on the part of Mr. Sullivan, 
I am really concerned to perceive that Mr. Sullivan’s Aflidavit is fo great 
a plague to Valerius. This terrible oath is the quickfand, which he can- 
not pafs; there his frail bark fticks, and there will it ultimately be firanded. 
When heated rage and exafperated malice lead and direct the paffions, 
it is not to be wondered at, that they fometimes entangle their votary in 





* Since writing the above, I have feen in the Globe new(fpaper of the 
7th April the following paragraph: “ The thip which carried the Chinete 
fettlers to Trinidad bad on board a large quantity of piece goods, by, it 
is laid, the private permiffion of government: but the naval officers com- 
manding there, not being fatisfied with the kind of evidence produced by 
the proprietors to this effect, feized the fhip and cargo, which were cone 
demhed and fold very much under value, notwith{tanding firong repre- 
fentations by the Advocate General. In a few days after, an order of 
council arrived from Britain, allowing thie importation; fo that the lols mut 
be made up by this country.” If this be true, let who will be the fpe- 
culators, where is the illicit trade, the contraband traffic? What does that 
traitor to honour, Valerius, deferve for his bafe ininuations? Surely what 
1 have faid of him cannot be con§dered as too fevere. 


difficulties 
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difficulties of their own making; and that he himfelf fhould: fall into the 
fnare, which was intended for another. My old. quotation, qui alterum 
accufat probri eum ipium fe intueri oportet, is indeed here more than ever 
applicable; and the infinuations of Valerius multi revert with augmented 
force upon bis own head. I confels I do not underttand that kind of 
fophiliry, which implies, that a man muli tell an untruth, becaufe he 
finds it neceflary to contirm his afiertion by an oath; even though I have 
been affifted with the jolid arguments and juund judgment of Valerius, 
backed by a quotation from one of Cicero’s Pailippics. Moawever, if this 
be the cafe, it would feem, that juflice would require the fir of two con- 
tradiétory oaths to be that which ought to be the jirft diferedited. 1 
therefore beg to know, by whom was the firft affidavit made? By Dr. 
Lynch, or my memory fails me moft egregioufly, If thereforé a man is 
to be confidered as having told a falfehood, becaufe he has fworn, pr wority 
of difbelief is his due, There j is an old tory, I forget at prefent where Ff 
met with it, that a belief exilis among the natives of fome barbarous or 
half civilized country (perhaps of greater barbarians) that if by any means 
they can deftroy their enemies, all the g good qualities they pofie fied fall to 
the fhure of the conquerors as a certain inheritance. Mr. Sull:van’s 
enemies feem to be actuated by fome fimilar motive. But, Valerius, thy 
Jabour is in vain. ‘Thou may ft exert all the enerzies of thy foul to dittrefs 
him; thou canft not injure him. He is as far thy fuperior, as heaven is 
fuperior toearth. Non fi te fuperis par eris, Firm in the poflefion of a 
good conicience, he defies all your puny attempts. 
Salcuis acer 
Ambulat, et caprius, racuz male, cumque Jibellis : 
at bene fe quis 

Et puris vivat manibus ; contemnat utrumque. 
which cannot be better explained, than in the words of our immortal Shake- 
ipeare: ; 

What Rronger breaft-plate than a heart untainted ? 

Thrice is he armed, that has his quarrel juft, : 

And he but naked ; tho’ lock’d up in fteel, 

Whofe conftience with injuflice is corrupted, 
And now, Sir, leaving Valerius*® to the contemplation of his own virtues, 
and to thofe pleating fenfations which inevitably attend upon a man, 
engaged in the reputable employment of detraction and calumny, 1 fhall for 
the prefent no longer encroach on your time. 

PRECURSOR. 


ais 
cet 
me —— See 





* Tam ftrongly inclined to fufpeét that the letter to Mr, Sullivan is 
not the only produttion of the facetious Valetias which your laft number 
contains. hiro enthujiaftic imagination feems to have found difficulty in 
* bridling in” his pen, in that, fhort fentence of fifteen anda half long lines of 
clole jinting: which makes fo conf{picuous a figure in the letter of Arceilas. 
Here again Lycurgus, Gracchus, Cincinnatus, Fabricius, with feveral other 
af the ancient worthies, prefent themfcives in fanciful variety. The in- 
ternal evidence is too ‘Rroks almoft to admit a doubt of his being the 
parent of that exquilite ‘epiftle. He is the yery paragon of wits, —- 
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PLS. I did aot expe to fee my lat letter adorned with fo many 
typographical beauties ; bad I been aware of this, I fhould not have employed 
quite fo many dajkes, as Lam notan admirer of that {pecies of beauty in 
writingss By printing the word This inftead of Thro’ in the fentence begin= 
ing, * The Dilpafiionate and Impartial, &c.” you have made lumething hke 
nonfenfe of it. 1 mention this merely as an error of the prefs, not as inten» 
tional on your part. 


-_—~- --+ 


How to give Precuyfor that perfect fatisfaGion which he feems to re- 
quire, relpecting our difinteretiednets, we really do not know, nor are we very 
anxious to learn, When, without hefitation, and certainly without either 
proof or information, that could warrant the affertion, he boldly taxed us 
with corrupt motives, we did that which we are perfuaded he, or any 
ether honourable man, would have done, if fo accufed; we gave the mafk 
flat and unqualified contradiction to the charge. More the circum- 
ftances did not demand ; and the nature of the cafe did not admit of /e/s, 
If our language be liable to the cenfure of intemperance, his mult incur the 
guilt of faljehood. Without deigning to notice his inferential arguments ; 
we fhall, for the fatisfaction of our readers, declare, in the mo folemn 
and unequivocal manner, that neither on this, nor on any other occafion, 
did we ever expect, require, or accept, directly or indirectly, any “* remue 
neration” whatever, for our ‘ trouble or bazard,” or any “ fecurity 
againft the pains and penalties attached to the publication” of our fenti- 
ments. Here, then, Precurfor mull fubmit to be told that he has again 
accufed us moft falfely, and moft unwarrantably, Our readers are already 
apprized of the circuinfiances which firft led us to take cognizance of the 
Pictonian Profecution ; and we again affure them that, at that time, we had 
not the fmalleft acquaintance with any one of the parties implicated in the 
bufinefs, Having begun the invefligation, it was our duty to purfue it; 
and if, in the courfe of our animadverfions on fome of the perfons who 
have made a conspicuous figure in the tranfaction, we have been induced 
to make ule of language which to Vrecurfor may have appeared too 
fevere, the ftrength or feverity of that langnage, we fhall evel contend, 
was fully fan¢ctioned by the circumflances which called for its application, 
A regard for truth and jutiice alone engaged us to tahea part in this con- 
troverly ; and a rooted abhorrence of ingratitude and perfecution extorted 
from us, as we proceeded with the inquiry, terms of afperity, which wé 
are, by no means, difpofed to retract, and which we fhall ever be prompt 
to jufiify. If Precurjor acknowledge that he felt and exprefied “ a con- 
fiderable degree of indignation” at ‘* the repeated attempts to blacken the 
chara@er” of one man, of whom Ae thinks highly, and evidently from a 
perfonal acquaintance with him, with what propriety can he arraign the 
expreffion, of our indignation at witnefing the mott infamous attempts, 
that malice and flander combined ever conceived, or, with the aid of 
fraud, deception, artifice, and hypocrify, ever executed, to blacken and’ 
to defiroy the fair fame of an. officer ot character, which, till then, the 
peftilential breath of calamny had never dared tu affail; of an office: whofe 
fervices.to his country had been repeatedly acknowledged by his Majelty’s 
minifiers, and whofe public and private virtues had endeared him to alf 


who had the opportunity and the happinefs to know him? If Eira! 
reatly 
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really believe that we could not poffibly be led, by other than corritpt 
motives, to defend fuch a man fo attacked, although we had no perfonal 
acquaintance with him, and to flem that torrent of popular prejudice which 
had, by the moft bafe and infamous arts, been brought down againft him, 
in exile to overwhelm him with its fury ; what eround for impeachment of 
the-pyrity of his own motives does he not afford ?. Nor could he complain 
if We were to mete out to him the fame meature which he has meted out to 
ts. It is not our intention, however, fo to retort upon him; we are by 
no means difpleafed with his zeal, and only with that it bad been better 
tempered by judgment. 

We muft fay a word or two more to Precurfor on the fubject of pains 
and penalties, the only arguments to which fome of the parties in this 
extraordinary bufinefs have found it expedient to recur. However fe-' 
vere the Obfervations of Valerius may have been on the gentleman for 
whom Precurfor has, with fuch generous warmth, ftood forward, as an’ 
advocate and an eulogift; they were ftri@ly limited to his pudlic 
conduct, as a public charaéter, It any attempt had been made te attack 
the private character of Mr. Sullivan, it would have been refifled with ine 
dignation and feorn, -He may be, and we have no doubt is, as eftimable 
and praife-worthy in private life, as Precurfor has reptefented him; but 
ftill this confideration could not exempt his public conduc trom that 
fcrutiny and from thofe comments, which the freedom of the prefs, in 
Britain, admits and authorizes. Could we have thought that the publica- 
tion of the Letters of Valerius Publicola required an indemnity, they, 
moft certainly, would never have been publithed by us. But we were, 
and ftill are, fully perfuaded that no pains or penalties can attach upon 
Obfervations, founded on authentic documents drawn from the records of 
the Eaft India Company, er on Mr. Sullivan’s own admiffions. It only 
remains for us to add, that the refult of this profecution has fully juftified 
every opinion which we have delivered refpecting it; CoLtoneL Picton 
having beep honourably acquitted by the Privy Council of all the charges 
preferred againft him, notwithftanding the unexampled weight of malignity 
and calumny, with which an attempt was made to fupport them; and not- 
with ftanding the unprecedented meature ef feparating onecharge from the reft, 
in order to make that the fubjeé of a diftin@ trial, before another tribunal, 
while the whole together were the fubjeét of inquiry by the Privy Cowacil. 
This extraordinary proceeding hada direct tendency, whatever the intention 
might be, to excite the popular odium againft a man who was under 
trial by a different court; and would, in all probability, have produced 
an. unfair impreflion on, and have given an undue bias to, the decifions 
of a tribunal lefs enlightened and lefs honourably compofed, than that 
before which it was his good fortune to appear. By this, alfo, the ftrange 
effect has been occafioned, of fetting the decifon of one court in oppofition 
to the decifions of another. For while the Court of King’s Bench have 
pronounced him guilty .of one charge, the Privy Council have acquitted 
‘im of the whele! 

This profecution, however, has happily illuftrated the ebfervation of 
Cicero; Nihil efle homini tam timendum, quam invidiam: nihil in- 
nocenti fulcepta invidia, tam optandum, quam eguum judicium, quod in 
hoc uno denique falfe infamiz finis aliquis atque exitus reperiatur. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 


AS I with this Letter to appear, if poflible, in your Appendix, I thall 
not intrude much on your time. I was certainly dilappointed in not feeiag 
my fecond letter in your laft number; nor can I help fulpecting that you have 
not been altogether impartial*. On this, however, I fhall not dwell, as I 
with to be brief. Valerius commences his letter by faying, ‘¢ I fliall not con- 
defcend to reply to Preeurfor.”” [ think his determination prudent; as it 
will fave him the mortification of being treated with the moft maiked contempt. 
He proceeds to fay ; * Eis menaces I defpile."’—Be it fo: of that, perhaps, 
more hereafter. Again, * His fcurrility it is foreign to my habits and man- 
ners to retort.” Excellent l’faith. This “ out Herods Herod.” The man 
who, for two years, has inundated the prefs, and abufed the public ear, with 
the mott unbridled furrility, prefumes to fay, that it is foreign to his habits and 
manners. ‘Tun’ Sanus? ‘ And as to argument,” continues Valerius, ** he has 
given me none to aniwer.” Argument for what? Does Valerius mean ar- 
gument in defence of Mr. Suilivan? Mr. Sullivan requires no defence. His 
condu, in every tranfadtion of his life, will dare the minuteft {crutiny, of 4o- 
nourable and impartial invefligation, I come not forward to defend Mr. Sulli- 
van; miltake me-not ; my motives for addrefling you were, and are, to fet the 
public opinion right; to {tate facts as they really exited; and to expofe the in- 
famy of Valerius. he affertion, that Mr. Sullivan has been recently ap- 
plying for the government of Madras, is not true. The tranfaSions of the 
thip Elizabeth are an eternal theme for the venomous illiberality of Valerius ; 
but if the actions of men are to be judged by the will and the intention, Mr, 
Sullivan’s conduct in the whole of that bufinefs was mof flri@ly honourable. 
What Valerius fays of his intended ‘* appeal to thofe who guided the affairs of 
ftate ;” and his friendly remark that, ‘* Mr, Sullivan may find fhelter in ob- 
{curity,” can excite nothing but ridicule. It may perhaps be well for Vale- 
rius, fhould he endeavour to draw the veil of obfcurity round himfelf. Quid 
tu? nulla ne habes vitia? But, Tam at alofs which moft to admire, the in- 
genuity of the difcavery, or the ingenuou/ne/s of Valerius, in the confefion, that 
he has ‘¢ animadverted on Mr. Sullivan as a public charader, not asa private 
individual!!! Poot Valerius! I pity you.’ I hardly thought you could have 
defcended to this. It is, however, according to the nature of things: one 
meannefs generates another. Letmérecommend this paflage from the pro- 
found Hume to your attention: *¢ Inmen of more ordinary talent and capa- 
city, the focial virtues become ftill more éffentially requifite, there being no- 
thing eminent in that cafe to compenfate for the want of them, or preferve 
the perion from our /evere/? hatred and contempt.” 

Pracursor. 
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* Our Printer can inform Precurfor that bis letter was omitted in our laft 
mumber /olely on account of the pre/s of matter. 
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BSENCE of mind, a well-drawn cha- 
ratter of, 285 
Accounts, merchants’, their knowledge ten- 
dered more eafy, 397 
Acid, fluoric, its important influence in 
minerals, 467 
A& for the repeal of the atts of fettlement in 
Treland, its tenor explained, 258 ; proferi 
tions in confequence of this Black AQ, 
239 
—- of Attainder paffed in Ireland, accurate 
explanation of the, 237 
—- of Repeal, its abominable contents, 253 
Actors, comparative view of them in former 
and the prefent days, 127 
Adminifiration, the public, difficulty of re- 
eftablifhing the integrity of, 425 
Adultrefs, convicted, as yet ftill excluded 
from moft focieties to the honour of this 
country, 225 
er commended for his confifiency in his 
fables, 168 
Affidavits, fome remarks on, 303 
of Mr. Sullivan and Dr. Lynch, 
the, compared, 306 
Age, the prefent, characterifticsof, 176 
Alcock, Mr. ftated to have been in the fer- 
vice of the United States during the 
Ainerican war, 149 
Altamont, defpicable character of, 390 
American Intercourfe Bill, opinién on the, 
re{pecting its injurious effects to the com- 
mercial interefts of Great Britain, 141 
Anatomy, the only true method of ftudying, 
172 
Angel, the vindictive, defcription of his 
appearance, 8 
Animals, cruelty towards them ftrongly re- 
probated, 167; ate conducive to each 
others fupport, 167 
Anti-Jacobin Review charged with avarice 
and venality by a fcurrilous writer, 305 
Anecdote of a New Jerufalem teacher, 330 
Antiquarian, his labours eftimated, 453 
Aquinas, his doctrine of predeftination dif- 
ferent from that of Calvin, 70 
Armenia, account of, 452 
Aufitia, reafons of her difcomfiture and 
difgrace, 443 ; remarks on the ftate of her 
army, 445 


Authors, dramatic; their pliancy to the ca 
ptices of actors injurious to their own in 
tereft, 123 

Barailon, M. his national frenzy againft the 
Englifh, 435, 440 
chaviour, officer-like, explanation refpect- 
ing, 88 

Belus, account of that great king’s warts and 
deification, 453 

Biographer, a new, fatirical fketch of him- 
felf and his performance, 83 

Blacks, difcharged, addicted to floth and 
debauchery, 914 

Boyle, Hon. Mr. fome particulars relative to 
the lecture fonnded by the, 97 

Brewers, fingular character of them in gene- 
ral, 477 

Bruere, particulars refpecting the ruins of, 
438 

Buonaparte, his appearance to retrieve the 
fortunes of the French poetically deferib- 
ed, 11 

—, his impolitic conduct fubfe- 
quent to the treaty of Prefburg, 134; his 
unprincipled and unprovoked acts of ag- 
greflion, 134 

—, correct eftimate of his character, 
136 ; his ignorance of the common courte- 
fy of a gentleman, 137; his deftructive 
progrefs, 158 

——_——- —’s life, character, and behaviour, 
poetically defcribed, 385 

Burke, Mr. his feceffion in politics from Mr. 
Sheridan, 156 

Calmucks, probably the teal defcendants of 
the ancient Scythians refiding on the bor- 
ders of the Don, 162; their utility in war, 
163 

Calvinifm, the fundamental principle of, 68 

Cambiovicenfes, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Combraille, 436 

Catholics, Irifh, their continual flate of 
rebellion during the reign of the houfe of 
Stuart, 236 

Chambon, particulars of its antiquities, 494 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, character of a 
late, 353 

-, the Lord, confidered as the gene- 

tal protector of lunatics and idiots, 380 
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Chapels, private, in the metropolis confe- 
quence of their rapid increafe, 94 

Character, unprincipled, difaftrous effects of 
an, 169 

Characters, loft female, confequences of 
giving countenance to, 223 

Character, good, judicious remarks on its 
value, 284 

Charles, Mr. futility of his charges againft a 
noble earl, 161 

Chaftity, juftly confidered as the characteriftic 
virtue of the female, 334 

Chinefe, their importation into Trinidad prin- 
cipally a mafk to carry on an illicit trade, 
308 ; their unfitnefs for all labour, 901 

Chrift, dialogue on his human nature, 16 

————., erroncous affertion that his appear- 
ance after death did not prove his divine 
nature, 180 

Chriftianity, the fludy of its doctrines and 
duties made a {pecific branch of education, 
13 





——, its hiflorical evidences confi- 
dered, 365 

Church of Encland, duty of its minifiers to 
guard it againfi any ill confequences from 
the privileges granted here to the French 
Romith pricfts, 147 

———~—~ , its decay apprehended, 
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» inquiry into the caufes 
which injure the, 426 

———, the eftablifhed, neceffity of ex- 
erting its influence for its own fupport, 
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of Rome, grounds of the Church 
of England’s feparation from the, 144 

Clare, Lord, his opinion re{pecting the penal 
laws to abridge the powe: and influence of 
the Old Irifh Catholics, 245 

Clarendon, the Earl of, his appointment to 
the viceroytfhip of Ireland, 242; his ftate- 
ment of Ireland, 243 

Clergy, dangers arifing from their non.re- 
fidence, 89 

of the Church of England, inquiry 
into fome charges brought againfi the, 177; 
advice refpecting their behaviour, 176 

—1t—., the inferior, their low falaries a 
fcandal to the church, 427 

——— , their reading of the firft fentence in 
the exhortation only, reprehended, 402 

Coin in Ireland, curious {pecies of made for 
circulation by order of King James, 234 

Colquhoun, Mr. his ftatements fometimes 
exaggerated, Sl 

Combraille, antiquarian remarks on the dif- 
trict of, 436 

Concordat, reflections on the eflablifhment of 
the, 46 

Confeffion, auricular, unjuft attack made 
upon, 201 

Continent, its imperfect views of the conduct 
of Buonaparte, 157 
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Cooke, Mr. the actor, declared to be a man- 
nerifi, 289 

Corfican, deteftability of his character, S87 

Courtezans, notorious, the tiftinctions due te 
unfpotted chaftity ftill hewn them in mo- 
dern times, its injurious effect on morality, 
&c. 210 

Courtezan, faded, her appearance ina {plendid 
circle defcribed, 224 

Courts of the Quakers, nature of the bufinefs 
tranfacted there, 370 

Cowhage, recommended in the cure of worms, 
172 

Cozacks, account of the different tribes of, 
Lo? 

Creed, the Apofiles’, denied to contain the 
dactrine of the Trinity, 180 

Criticifm, anger of its application to fhake 
the foundation of relirtous principles, 327 

Croffing the line, ceremony attending , 24 

Cumberland, Mr. his ftatemen’ {pecting the 
difference between him and Mr. Ilayley, 
123 

Cup, the Sacramental, prefumption and teme- 
rity of the Romifh priefis in retufing it 
to the laity, 146; origin of the culiom, 
146 

De Caftro, his depofition refpecting the pick- 
eting of Louifa Calderon, 67 

Decius, fooner able to reftore the luftre of the 
Roman arms, than to re-efablifh the inte= 
grity of the public admin: ‘tration, 425 

Deity, the, its wonderful works dilplayed 
in the ftupendous fy ftem of nature, 106 

Deifm, Lord Herbert of Chertbury’s tenets 
of analyfed, 263 

Deportation from France, ftrictures on the 
moft odious and oppretlive law of, 46 

Diffenters, their manner of eftablithing cori- 
gregations, 309 

Dilinheritance of children, ingenious obfer- 
vations on the riyht ef, 248 

Difputants for victory, their manner of pro. 
ceeding, S92 

Dramas, inquiry into the propriety of intro. 
eucing fongs into, 175 

Dublin Bay, ludicrous defcription of, 375 

. ‘important obfervations of a late 
traveller on, 377 

Duplicity, highly coloured portrait of, 595 

Dutch, their character at the Cape and in the 
Wett Indies, 115 

Eait india Company, impolicy of their ex- 
pirating almott al! offences of their fervants 
by fines, 195 

Education of youth, the, often entrufted to 
very improper perfons, &c, 33 

~—— of girls, neceflity of adapting it to 
their future profpects in life, 215; danger- 
ous effects arifing from a contrary practice, 
215 

Elections, the abufes and profligacy attending 
contefied elections reprobated, 58 
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Election of a member for Weftminfter, de- 
fcription of the late, 154 

Electricity, its influence on metals, 468 

Elizaheth, particulars relative to the failing 
Oi that vellel from France, 191; her cape 
ture of the Ofterley Eaft. Indiaman, 192 

England, now the only refuge for every 
veltive of civil liberty, 140 

——-— and America, oppofite policy of the 

two governments of, 979 

=, its {land on a noble but dreadful ele- 
Wation, 945 

Entertainments, thestrical, prefent licentiouf- 
neis of many, 212 

Euthufiafm, Britifh military, pieafing account 
of, 27 

Enthufiafs, wild,theirinfluence with the mu} 
titude to draw them from the parochial 
church 8. 178 

Evil, the difendion of its origin frequently 
productive of impiety ane athett n, 95 

Family, aheppy and united.the molt beautiful 
fight, 593 

Famine reprefented as an agent in the French 
revulution, 9 mA 

Females, fathionable, reflections on their in- 
troluction to the world in early youth, 34 

Finance, anew plan of propote 1, 2.96 

Fluid, the univerfal, notions of, 159 

Fox, Mc. his patronage ofa late g'oomy pam- 
phiet, 141 ' 

———, Mr. confequences of one of his elections 
for the city of Weftminfter, 155 _ 

we—Mr. why to be ranked in the lift of di- 
plomatic fages, 473 : ‘ 

France, ftate of that country in 1801 ably 
drawn, 44 

———-, her true prefent ftate confidered, 157; 
Europe confidered in its org nized commu- 
nity during former wars, 132 

Frederic 11. king of Prufiia, a moft active 
promoter of inhdelity, 268 

Freedom of expreffion on the Continent, the, 
checked by Buonaparte, 128 . 

Freach, their monopoly of the literature of 
Spain, 447 ‘ 

Fallarton, Mr. called upon to inte the na- 
ture of his private inftructions to invefti- 
gate the conduct of Col. Picton at Trinidad, 
182 

Funeral, defeription of a modeft, 335; Hur- 
dis, fhort characteriftic of, 354 . 

Geddes, Dr. his artful attack upon the divine 
authority, 270 

Geatleman, difficulty in defining the word, 
$95 

G eaning, whether to be confidered as a right 
or favour, 118 

Gleig, Dr. his declaration to Mr. Laing, 
415 

C ofpel confidered, 102 

Coths, their ignorance, 450 

G eat and wealthy, their lot not fo enviable 
+8 the poor are apt to imagine, 217 





Grenville, Lord, ftrictureson his coalition 
with Mr. Fox, 42 

——, Lord, ftrictures on his political 
conduct, 473 

Grinfield, Lieut. General, his teftimonials 
flrongly in favour of Col. Picton, 188 

Gunlaur, beautiful defeription of his pro- 
ceeding to encounter Rafen, 355 

Happ'nefs, affectionate poetical picture of 173 

Hatiys, M. fyftem of cry ftaliography, remarks 
01, 462; brief expolition of his method, 
464 

Heir apparent, expectations of the public on 
his approaching nuptials, 291; his laf 
connection traced, 291 

Merbert of Chertbury, analyfis of his tenets 
of Difm, 263 

Herely undoubtedly punifhable by law, t80 

Herodotus, hoftility of the Armenians to, 
454, 

Hitl, Rowland, his defence of fchifm confi- 





ror ‘ ! 124% . 2 

aered rerQted, #35 3; remarks on his 
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Hiftorians, Arm lan, Hi af ieveral, 156; 


their inferiorify to 
Livy, or Tacitus, 

Hiftory defined to be expericace teaching by 
example, 425 

Hebirt, Lord, his official letters teftifying 
the approval of Col. Picton’s conduct, 
187 

Hobbes, his firenuous efforts to eflablith 
Deifin, 265 

Holland, Lord, a party in publifhing a late 
gloomy pamphlet, 141 

Hood, Commodore, fecond report of the 
Privy Council refpecting the charges 
againft him and Col. Picton, 181 

Horticulture, its advanced flate towards the 
perfection of the art, 130 

Horfes, Infh, curious remark that they un- 
ferfland Englith, 578 

Hofpitality of the Quakers, 268 

Howick, Lord, his political conduct feruti- 
nized, 478 

Hume, account of him and his works, 286 

Hiufbands, their profligacy and infidelity no 
juttifieatt 1 Of a timilar breach of duty on 
the part of their wives, 222 

Jacobiies and Guillaumites, origin of the 
conflict between the, 211 


rodotus, Polybius, 


J umes If hifforix 1h rev iew of his reign, 29 
. Le | . ‘ > | ‘ 
idiom, the Spanith, critical remarks an, 413 


Idienels natural to maa, 314 


Idelatry, heathen, p! wed to be a wilful 
apettacy trom God, 101 
Immorstity, fome of its fources traced, 32 


[ndta, comments on fome former remittances 
fron, 190 * 
Infidelity, its progrefs traced during the mid- 
dic aves, LOG 
————, lis rapid progrefs in the eighteenth 
ceniury, 266 
lafidelity $ 
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Infidelity, ufe of difcufting the fubject of 271 

Inquiry, the late delicate, important obfer- 
vations on, 293 

Infects, their torture by children apt at laft 
to give rife to a habit of cruelty, 166 

Inftitutions, Popith, their encouragement in 
this country dangerous, 148 

Infubordination in the Aufirian army, 446 

Intercourfe bill, American, animadverfions 
on the, 276 

Intereft, remarks on-the ufe of the word by 
different authors, 19 

» mercantile, ingenious remarks on 
the, 252 

Johnians, at Cambridge, their general cha- 
racter, 390 

Julian, iketch of the character of that apof- 
tate, 103 

Juries, petty, effects of their frequently ill- 
judged clemency, 37 

King, faithful likenefs of our, 292 

-—— of England, his‘prerogatives, 337 

Ladies of high fafhion, the ambition of feve- 
ral to become pre-eminent in vice, 218: 
erroneous apology for this vice refuted, 219 

Laing, Mr. charged with mendacity, 410; 
his denial of being the author of a libel on 
the clan MacGregor, 411; his charges 
againfi the AntiJacobin Review amd Bri- 
tith Critic, 4t1 

Language, Spanifh, its diftinguifhing fea- 
tures, 450 

Law-books, extracts from fome Spanith, 57 
—o1 

Laws, two codes of, fubfifting in the Spanifh 
Welt India Colonies, 53— 56 

—— of Nature, neceflity of confidering man 
before the efiablifhment of fociety, to ob- 
taina knowledge of the, 247 

Lecture, modern, obfervations on its effect on 
the female mind, 211 . 

Leland, Dr. his pathetic defcription of the 
Irifh Proteftants by the Catholic Parlia- 
ment, 240 

Leyes de la Partida, les, found policy of thefe 
laws, 449 

Libel, opinions of its nature, 423 

Liberty of the prefs, its principle fiated, 423 ; 
atyuments againft, 425 

Love, affectionate defcription of true, 174 

Louis XVI, his murder defcribed in language, 
from the Apocalypte, 10 

Luxuries of a nation no proof of its propor- 
tioned civilization, 456 

Macartney, Lord, his fentiments relative to 
Mr. Sullivan, 194 

-Machiavel, his erroneous opinion refpecting 
the long profperity of the Romans, 171 

Macintofh, Mr. unjufily cenfured for his lec- 
tures on metaphyfics, 22 

M*Queen, Mr. his declaration on the fubject 
of the feizure of the fhip Fortitude, 30! 

Mahowetanifm, its rife and progrefs confider- 
ed, 104 
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Malmfbury , curious information relative to ite 
monaftic inftitutions, 381 

Man confidered in an uncivilized flate, 247 

«—-—, his propenfity to foar above his flation, 
281 

~——, his inability to frame a religion for 
himfelf, S03 

Marriage, a certain myfterious, juft animad- 
verfion on, 291 

Melancthon, his fentiments on predeftina- 
tion, 72 

Melville, Lord, his trial now acknowledged 
to have been a party manceuvre, 477 

—_— —, ——, intcrefling obfervations ré- 
lative to, 551 

Memory, a gooil, w hy equally neceffary to 
poets as to liars, 471 

Methodifis, their fyftem of increafing theie 
fect enquired into, 92; the caufe of ferious 
alarm, 95 

—————-, Calviniftie, ingenious remarks 
on the, 525 

Mineral, a new, difcovered, 469 

Mineralogy, fuperiority of M. Hatiy’s fyfs 
tem over that of M, Werner, 466 

Minifiers, their mofi abject fervility in re- 
{pect of the United States, 271 

Miniftry, their meafures fcrutinized, 84 

—e—-—, their inconhiiency in refpect tothe 
fyftem of exclufion, 249; their (hametul 
declarations refpecting the ftate of the na- 
tion, 250 

———+, their indecent behaviour after the 
death of Mr, Pitt, Jit; their great ace 
tions, $46 

Moira, Earl, commended for his invariably 
honourable conduct, 161 

—-—, —--, unjulily charged with having 
exccuted Haynes without trial, 185 

Molyneux, Mr. the firft champion for Irith 
independen e, 244 

Monuments, Celtic, in the environs of Huricl 
and Montlucon, 439 

Moore, Mr. judgment of a reipectable author 
relative to, 125 

Mooysland Mary, {weet and fimple tale of, 
393 

Morning at fea, inimitable defcription of, 58% 

Mythology, the heathen, its falle reprefenta- 
tion dangerous to the moral conduct of 
life, 170 

—— ———-, neceflity of pointing out to youth 
its fLalfehood and abfurdity, 171 

Nature, the fludy of, allerted to be the bafis of 
religion, 164; manner of puriuing it, 165 

Navigation laws, comments on their Jate 
fufpenfion, 275 

Needle, its importance in ancient and modern 
tunes, 355 

Negociation, the great talent of, lately ex- 
enplified, 471 

Negroes, affecting {cene attending a fale of, 
14 

Neri, antiquities of the Roman town of, 437 

New 
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New Teftament, rejection of fome parts of it 
by the Unitarians, 322 

Noah’s precepts reyarded as the bafis of every 
code in the heathen world, 362 

Nobleiman in the navy, the character of a, de- 
lineatec, 81 

Non-retidence of the clergy, danger arifing 
from the, 89 

Notoriety, the paffion for, with its concomi- 
tant qualities confidered, 217 

Officers, danger of denying that their conduct 
can be juftified by their inftructions, 62 

Paganifm, its origin in a wilful departure 

rom truth, 10) 
Paine, Tom, baneful influence on the minds 
of the people, 270 
Paley, his principles adopted and defended at 
Cambridge, 421 

Papifis, Irifh, their dread of a maflacre a pre- 
tence to difarim all the Proteftants in the 
country, 232 

Parents, our firit, their fall confidered, 100 

Paris, the feat of the arbiary Outlaw de- 
fcribed, 386 

Parlianient, its tranfactions formerly with- 
held from the public curiofity, 39 

—-—--——, the Catholic, in Lreland, its pro- 
ceedings, 235 

—, the Catholic, crue! acts pafled by 
it againft the Proteftants, 240 

Patronage, parliamentary, of peers and com- 
mowers, curious and ufeful account of, 
149 

Paull, Mr. his charges againft the Marquis 
of Weillefley faid to have been infligated 
by a faction, 157; origin of his introduc- 
tion to the Prince of Wales, 157 

» Mr. his confiftency commended, 159 

Peafant, comforts of his life contrafted with 
the reitleffhels of fafhion’s devotee, 214 

Pelagianifm, account of, given by Collier, 
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Pelagians, application of the term by the 
Predefiinarians to the Anti-Predeftinarians, 
10 

Penal acts of King Williain’s reign, account 
of the, 244—2 bo 

Penances, and purchafing pardon, their prac- 
tice confidered, 145 

People, the mildle clafs of, {tuted by Dr. 
Priefiley to be the moft virtuous, happy, 
and polite, 179 

Percy, Lord, his plan for enfranchifing the 
children of the flaves in our Wett India 
Colonies refuted, $13 

Perfectibility of mankind, the, repugnant to 
the declared purpofe of the Creator, 99 

Perfidy, moral, unexampled infiance of, on 
the part of Talleyrand, 262 

Perjury and |. ing, what difference between, 
SO+ 

Petty, Lord I1., concife and clear explana- 
tion on his plan of Gnance, 253; firic- 
tures on fom of his propofed tares, 255 
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Petty, Lord H., his fears refpecting too fud- 
den an extinction of the national debt, 
314 





» his excellence in dancing, 
472 

Philofophers, French, why their writings 
did not produce fimilar effects in England 
as in France, 340 

Philofophifts, French, their active endea- 
vours of eradicating religious and moral 
principles from the minds of all claffes of 
people, 269 

Philofophy, moral, its incapability of in- 
firuéting its followers in the knowledge of 
God, 363 

— natural, its infufficiency to af- 
ford inftruction in the knowledge of God 
or man, 363 

— +--+. modern, its entrance into the 
late cabinet, and feat’ even at the foot of 
the throne itfeif, 421 

Picton, Colonel, fevere effects of the pro- 
fecution againft him, 182; his character, 
183 

Picture-gallery, defcription of a political, 
339.354 

Pitt, Mr. the hiftory of his adminiftration 
involving almott the hiftory of the globe, 
1; his character, &c. 2, and feq. 

———, his own ftatement of his refigna- 
tion from office, 41 

————., opinion refpecting the league 
formed by, 133; elogy on it, 133 

—_———-—- » gloom which his death fpread 
throughout the country except over the 
violent partifans of Mr. Fox, 251; his 
plan of finance the moft folid, 260 

—, brief recapitulation of his whole 
adminiftration, 260 

———., his confideration of the fhipping 
intereft, 277 

—, fketch of the character of that 
immortal ftatefman, 343 

Piealure, beautiful lines on, 388 

Plenderleath, Mr. particulars relative to, 402 

Polemics, improper to form a part of female 
education, 226 

Poor of the metropolis, overcharged pic- 
ture of the, 161 

Portrait of a late fecretary of ftate, 341 

Predeftination, not the doctrine of the 
Church of England, 87 

—————-—, inquiry into the doctrine 
taught by the ichool-divines concerning, 











Prefence of mind in a Quaker, 376 

Prefs, the, abfolute controul of Buonaparte 
over it on the Continent, 158 

Priefis, French Romith, civil privileges and 
indulgences granted to them by our legii- 
lature, 147 

Prieft, difference that ought to fubfift be- 
iween his life and that of a man of the 
world, 179 


Prince 
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Prince of Wales, origin of his connection 
with Mr. Paull, 156 

» his duty to take a leading 
art in the late delicate enquiry, 293 

Princefs of Wales, cruelty of her fituation, 
290 

Privy Council, their fecond report on the 
charges brought againft Colonel Picton 
and Commodore Hood, 181 

_ » malignant libel on feveral of 
the members of the, 183 

Prophecies of the New Teftament, the, re- 
fpecting perilous times probably concern 
the prefent age, 177 

» Jewilh, judicious remarks on 
their application, 322 

Profligacy of the piefent age, the, compared 
with other times, its fource, &c. 30 

————, modern, melancholy picture of, 
210 

Profecution Pictonian, farther particulars 
relative to the, 417 

—, fecond report of the 
Privy Council on the charges preferred 
againft him and Commodore Hood, I81 

Proftitutes in high life more reprehenfible 
than the poor unfortunate night-wander- 
er, 221 

Proteftants in Ireland, compelled to take up 
arms in their own defence, 254; their 
manly conduct the falvation of Ireland, 
235 

—————=——, thofe who declared for King 
William deemed rebels to their lawful 
King, 235; ingenious obfervations on this 
point, 235; their emigration trom their 
native country, 242 

Pruffia, the King of, his conduct reprobated, 
142 
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» her fate predicted four years ago, 
446 

Public houfes, their great increafe condu- 
cive to immorality, 33 

Quakerifm, portraiture of, 367; character 
of ifs members, 508 

Quakers, their hofpitality, 5608; their pri- 
vations accounted for and defended, 309 ; 
elogy on the females, 370; their internal 
conftitution, drefs, language, decorum, &c. 
370 

Rank, ‘hereditary, obferyatiors 
portance, 226 

Reafon, how bef applicable in eftimating 
the evidences of revealed religion, 99 

Reafoning, moral, ufetul remarks on, 391 

Rebellion of 1641, the horrid, juftified by 
the Act of Repeal, 225 

Refinement, modern, curious inflance of dif- 
played by a country lady, 215 

Reformation, the, afcribed by many Papifis 
to the fcandalous abufles of power in the 
Romith church, 111; its principles jufti- 
ted, 112 


on its im. 
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Reformation, gratitude due to the fathers of 
the, 147 

, Lutheran, their fentiments on 
predeftination, 72 

——~~———, the firfl, account of their diffi- 
culties, principles, and conduct, 109- 
lil 

Religion, various caufes of its prefent con. 
tempt pointed out, 3} 

~—-, ipiritual, necefiity of cultivating it 
now with more zeal than ever, 144 

—— —, its relaxation a characteriftic of 
the prefent day, 176 

————, natural, attempt to erect a fyftem 
of onthe ruins of Chriftianity, 264 

————, the chriftian, obfervations on the 
utter inapplicability of arguments a priori 
to, 559 

Remittances, clandeftine from India, the 
aftonifhing amount of, 190 

Reprefentations theatrical, animadverfions on 
the modern, 286 

Revelation, the original fource of all know- 
ledge of a Supreme Being anda future ftate, 
361 

Reviewers, the Edinburgh, fprightly retort 
upon, 126 

——, Edinburgh, the promulgators of 

opinions flattering to the levelling {pirit, 
180 

Revolution of 1688, its beneficial influence 
on Ireland, 244 

Rewards, not always improper to bribe chil- 
dren with to perform their duty, 169 

Right, natural, remarks on, refpecting the 
maintenance of children by their parents, 
248 

Rights of women, judicious remarks on the, 
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*_._. of Women, the,” correct eRimate of 
that impudent publication, 216 

Romans the ancient, refutation of the opinton 
that their long profpertty was owing to 
their fear of God, 171 

Rofen, Maretchal, horrible eruelty of, 235 

Sacrament, duty of every ehrifitan to receive 
the, 322 

Salaries of the inferior Clergy, the low, one 
of the caufes which produce feandal to the 
Church, 427 

Scepticifm, its fource and progrefs to infidel- 
ity, 1S 

Schitm in the Church, remarks on the great, 
330 

Schifmaties, reflections on the numerous, 177 
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ee eee i and out of the Church .of 
England, (heir increaie fincerely confider- 
ed, 447 


Seats in a certain aflembly, immenfe fums of- 
fered for three, 474 

Secretary at War, conduct of a late, 348 

Soctaries, their uncemmon increafe of late, 
509 


Sectaries, 
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Sectaries, all, plead fcripture as the ground 
of their opinions, 329 

Seduction, ingenious remarks on the proper 
application of the term, 229 

Self-love, ‘inquiry into its admittance into the 
human heart, 20 

Seminary, Popifh, eflablithment of one in 
Sommer’s Town, 312; its objet in educat- 
ing Proteftant children free of expence, 
312 

Sheridan, Mr. his inconfiftency in declining 
to ftand for Weflmintter, and afterwards of- 
fering himfelf as a candidate, 154 ; his loy- 
alty conlidered, 155 

——, animadverfions on his former 

tavern {peeches, 160 

» nota fit counfellor tothe Heir 

Apparent, 293 

~~, outline of his charafter, 348 

Ship-Owners, Britifh, their grievances in 
confequence of the fufpenfion of the navi- 
gation laws, 275 

Sinking Fund, ingenious obfervations refpec- 
ing its regulation, 259 

Slaves, favourable accounts of their treatment 
in general in the Welt Indies, 26 

——, propofition for emancipating them 
refuted, S14; confequences of emancipa- 
tion, 314 

Slave fhip, its interior and cargo defcribed, 
25 

w—— trade, general remarks on the, 296 

Society, the middle claffes of, diffolutidn of 
the virtuous diftin¢tion of, its caufes invef. 
tigated, 215 

———, the lower claffes of, their change in 
the mode of living confidered, 215; la- 
mentable profligacy and depravity of work- 
men and artifans, 215 

Songs, remarks on their introdu€tion in dra- 
matic pieces, 175 

Spaniards, their high cultivation in the 14th, 
15th, and loth centuries, 448 

Spencer, Lord, feandalous infinuationagainft, 

86 

Spinofa, his denial of the exiftence of God, 
fuch as the Scriptares defcribe him, 265 

Stage, judicious remarks on the, 212 

——, very pertinent remarks on the, 206 

State of the country at the death of Mr. 
Pitt, 252 

Suicide, obfervations on its too great preva- 
lence, 33i 

Sullivan, Hon. Mr. comment upon the na- 
ture of his attack on Col. Picton, 187; 
origin of his concern in the French fhip 
Elizabeth, 189; his conneGion with Meffirs. 
Admyraulds not merely the refult of acci- 
dent, 190; fequel of his conduét, &c. 191 

———-—, Hon. J. animadverfion on his tran!- 
ations with the French fhips Elizabeth 
and Fortitude, 299 

Sunday fchools, fentiments on the eftablith- 
ment of thofe inftitutions, 36 








——— 





Swearing in theatrical entertainments des 
grading, 212 

Talents, the, their ignorance expofed, 342 

——-— of the country, all the, arrogance of 
the Miniftry in affuming the title of, 250 

Temple, Lord, his talents by whom culti= 
vated, 251 

» Lord, fketch of his political cha- 
ratter, 475 

Theatre, influence of its reprefentations on 
the morals in general, 35; the fcenes in 
the lobbies juftly reprobated, 36 

Theatres, neceffary regulations to be obfery- 
ed in treating authors tending their manu- 
{cripts, 128 . 

——-—=, judicious obfervations relative t6 
the prefent ftate of the, 127 

Theology, cabaliftical, its origin and nature 
defcribed, 107 

Thugut, Baron, political chara&ter of, 445 

Tierney, Mr. charged as being an apoftate 
from his original principles, 149 

Toleration-aci, circumftances under which it 
was paffed, 91 

Tongue, Caftilian, its purity ftill preferved, 
450 

Topaz, chemical analyfis of the, 467 

Torture proved to be warranted in Trinidad 
by the laws of Spain, 61 

Trafalgar, confequences of the victory of, 

' 251 

Tranfaction, interefling remarks on a certain 
late important, 160 

Trifler, character of an academic, 389 

Trinity in Unity, the, to be worthipped, 
180 

Troy, fuppofititious accounts of the fiege of, 
455 

Truth, moral, pleafant lines on, 388 

Tyrconnel, Earl of, his appointment to the 
government of Ireland, 231 

——-+—-—-, Earl of, particulars relative to, 
‘241 

Vaccination afferted to be no fecurity againtt 
the {mall pox, 399; infufficiency of a fin- 
gle in{ftance to overthrow the fyitem, 399 

———, oppofition to, 400; reafonable 

grounds for fupporting its efficacy in gene- 

ral, 401; the practice compared with ino- 


culation for the {mali-pox, advantages over 


the latter, 401 

Vanity, the fruit of {cepticifm and inhdelity, 
360 

Vice, its introdu&ion intothe feveral claffes 
of fociety, efpecially the middle, 220 ; its 
nature unaltered by the rank of the perfon 
who practifes it, 220 

—— of ladies of rank, not confidered by them 
as degrading of their rank, 225; effect of 
this conduét on the mind of a virtuous 
young lady, 224 

Vincent, St. remarks on his mildnefs, 478 

Voracity, 
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Voracity, female, difgufling inftance of, 
115 

War, the mode of waging it before and fince 
the French revolution confidered, 132 

-——, manner of carry ing it on by the Gauls, 
Germans, and Scots, 4255 

—-—-, neceflity of its continuance, 140 

Warner, Dr. his affecting account of the per. 
fecution of the Proteflants in Lreland, 259 

Wealth, its val? influx defiructive of the vir- 
tuous diflinction of the middle clafs of 
fox iety, 213 

——-—-, its immoderate influx the primary 
caufe of the downfall of many nations, 215 

Wellefley, the Marquis, reafons afligned for 
accufing him, 157; their refutation, 158 

Werner, Mr. his fy{tem reprehended, 453 ; 
errors, 465 

Wheeler, Rev. Mr, inveftization of his con- 
duct by Catholic clergy, 199 


Whitbread, Mr. characteriftic fketch of, 349 

Windham, Mr. his change of language at 
different periods noticed, 48 

Women, their cuties and character of im- 
portance to fociety, 209 

———, young, alarming danger to which 
thofe devoted to a fathionable life are ex- 
poled, 210; have molt to fear from the 
feniors of their own fex, 210 

——~—, their prefence a check on the im- 
pious pr ypenfity of wearing, 212 

— , their employments and ftudies a 
fubject of great importance, 355 

Worfhip, public, extremes obferved by the 
Dillenters and the Romith church in, 144 

Yellow fever, its dreadful attack, 116 

Zapovavians, defcription of them, their man- 
ners, Ne 


Zay orogtzi, fee Zaporavians, 
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